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LETTERS 


Words  of  Strength 

I have  known  the  power  of  Jami 
Bernard’s  words  and  journalistic  elo- 
quence  for  years;  I now  know  the  power 
of  her  personal  strength,  courage,  and  res- 
olute  character  (“Cancer  World,”  Fall 
1996).  1 wish  her  the  best. 

Alison  McParlin  Davis  ’83 

New  York 

Millennium,  Coming  and  Going 

“Millennium  Approaches:  Barnard’s 
First  Zlst'Century  Class  Arrives”  (Fall 
1996)  may  look  and  sound  exciting,  but 
it’s  a case  of  two  clauses  in  conflict,  as 
one  of  them  is  just  plain  wrong.  “Millen- 
nium” is  defined  in  my  dictionary  as  “a 
1000th  anniversary  or  its  celebration.” 
How  can  one  year  he  both  the  end  of  one 
era  and  the  beginning  of  another? 
Barnard’s  second  millennial  class  has  ar- 
rived; the  Class  of  2001  will  he  Barnard’s 
first  21st-century  class. 

(Otherwise,  the  issue  was  terrific!) 

Alice  Finkelstein  Alekman  ’62 

East  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Too  Postmodern? 

The  Barnard  alumnae  magazine  fol- 
lows a number  of  trendy  publications  in 
the  use  of  headers  to  articles  in  a style 
that  is  loosely  described  as  postmodern. 
The  Fall  1996  cover  includes  two  such 
lines — “millennium/approaches” — and 
successive  articles  repeat  the  format. 
Postmodern  typefaces  are  typically  sans 
serif  fonts  and  the  layout  is  arranged  with 
little  or  no  white  space  between  lines  so 
that  the  top  line  pushes  down  on  the  one 
below.  Typefaces,  their  sizes,  leading 
(space  between  lines),  and  kerning  (hori- 
zontal spacing)  are  varied  within  each  ar- 
ticle. In  Wired  magazine,  insets  continue 
off  the  edges  of  the  pages  and  onto  the 
next  page,  so  that  the  reader  has  to  inter- 
rupt the  article  and  keep  turning  pages  to 
finish  the  thought. 


In  cutting-edge  cases  of  postmodern 
layout — on  display  at  a recent  design  ex- 
hibit in  Chicago — the  language  accom- 
panying each  mounted  item  was  almost 
unreadable.  The  point  of  much  of  the 
text  was  lost  on  the  viewer.  But  in  a de- 
sign exhibit,  the  visual  content  chal- 
lenges and  satisfies  without  defeating. 

Alas,  the  Barnard  Magazine  Fall  1996 
issue  has  defeated  me.  Please  rethink  this 
unfortunate  choice  of  layout  design. 

Deborah  M.  Rosenberg  Roach  ’66 

Chicago 

Seeking  Suffragists’  Stories 

1 am  writing  for  your  assistance  in  pro- 
ducing a documentary  on  the  American 
women’s  suffrage  movement.  1 hope  to 
interview  or  correspond  with  alumnae  in- 
terested in  helping  an  independent  film 
company  tell  the  stories  of  women  active 
in  the  militant  suffrage  movement,  in 
particular  the  Congressional  Union  and 
the  National  Woman’s  Party.  We  are  es- 
pecially interested  in  talking  to  women 
who  knew  or  are  relatives  of  the  suffrag- 
ists, such  as  Beulah  Amidon  ’15  and  Mar- 
garet Peck  ’14. 

Please  e-mail  TinaAlex@aol.com,  call 
(800)  794-1306,  or  write  Tina  Alexander 
c/o  Steve  and  Linda  Horn,  435  E.  83rd 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10028. 

Tina  Alexander,  Researcher 

New  York 


mail,  fax,  or  e-mail 

your  letters  to  Barnard  Magazine.  Please  fax  to 
Deborah  Schupack  at  2 1 2-845-7550,  e-mail  to 
DSchupack@Barnard.Columbia.edu,  or  send 
to  Barnard  Magazine,  Barnard  College,  3009 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY,  10027. 

For  Class  Notes,  you  can  mail,  fax  or  send 
e-mail  to  TCofFee@Bamard.Columbia.edu. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER 

to  alumnae  and  friends  of  Barnard  College 

After  twenty-four  years  at  Barnard,  and  nineteen  years  as  Director  of  Alumnae  Affairs,  Irma  Socci 
Moore  '50  is  retiring.  Irma’s  service  to  the  College  has  been  extraordinary,  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College  announces  her  decision  with  great  regret.  Her  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  of  the  College  and  her  personal  sensitivity  are  particularly  noteworthy,  and  we  have  all 
come  to  rely  upon  her  unflagging  warmth,  dedication,  and  good  humor.  Volunteers  and  staff  alike — 
those  who  have  worked  with  her  for  decades  and  those  who  have  known  her  for  a matter  of  months — 
are  devoted  to  Irma  and  will  miss  her  enormously.  We  are  very  grateful  to  Irma  for  her  exceptional  ser- 
vice and  wish  her  the  happiest  and  healthiest  of  retirements. 

A Search  Committee  has  been  formed  to  review  candidates  for  this  position  and  make  a recommen- 
dation to  the  College.  The  Committee  will  begin  accepting  applications  immediately  with  the  aim  of 
making  an  appointment  to  take  effect  in  the  1 997-98  academic  year. 

The  Director  is  responsible  for  developing  and  implementing  ail  alumnae  programs;  for  recruiting 
volunteer  leadership;  for  planning  and  overseeing  reunions,  regional  alumnae  activities,  young  alumnae 
programs,  career  and  affinity  networks,  special  events  on  campus  and  throughout  the  U.S.  and  abroad; 
and  for  supervising  the  publication  of  the  alumnae  magazine  and  other  communications  to  alumnae.  The 
Director  works  closely  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  AABC  and  with  other  alumnae  volunteers 
and  alumnae  committees. 

A senior  level  manager,  the  Director  reports  to  the  Vice  President  for  Development  and  Alumnae 
Affairs  and  works  with  members  of  the  College’s  fundraising,  admissions,  and  career  development  staffs 
as  well  as  with  students  and  faculty  to  promote  programs  that  encourage  alumnae  participation. 

Applicants  should  have  leadership  and  supervisory  experience.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  had 
relevant  programmatic  responsibilities  and  will  be  interested  in  developing  new  and  creative  programs 
for  alumnae  to  help  them  maintain  their  ties  to  the  College  and  to  each  other.  The  position  requires 
strong  written  and  oral  communications  skills,  management  experience,  and  the  ability  to  relate  well  to 
alumnae  of  all  ages  and  diverse  perspectives.  The  Director  must  be  willing  to  travel  and  to  work  on 
evenings  and  weekends. 

The  Search  Committee  welcomes  nominations  as  well  as  applications.  Please  submit  these  to  Charles 
Gadsden.  Associate  Director  of  Personnel,  Barnard  College,  3009  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10027. 

Carol  Herman  Cohen  ’59,  President, 

Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College 

SEARCH  COMMITTEE 

Caro!  H.  Cohen  '59,  Chair 
Wanda  Cole-Frieman  ’94 
Ruth  Horowitz  ’83 
Carol  Murray  Lane  ’60,  Alumnae  Trustee 
Mary  Louise  Reid  ’46,  Trustee  Emerita 
Jane  Celv/yn,  Director  of  Career  Development 
Carol  Herring,  Vice  President  for  Development  & Alumnae  Affairs 
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WHAT  NOW?  This  fall,  the  Barnard  community  heard  a 

firsthand  account  of  the  birth  of  the  modern 
feminist  movement  when  founding  members  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  (NOW)  gathered  on  campus  to  celebrate  the  group’s  thirtieth  anniversary. 
At  the  November  2 1 forum,  which  kicked  off  two  days  of  tributes  and  celebrations, 
Betty  Friedan,  Mary  Eastwood,  Dorothy  Haener,  and  Muriel  Fox  '48  lauded  the 
movement’s  past  accomplishments  while  urging  continued  vigilance  for  the  future. 

Cosponsored  by  the  Veteran  Feminists  of  America  and  the  Barnard  Cen- 
ter for  Research  on  Women,  the  high-spirited  forum  also  provided  an  opportunity 
for  feminist  leaders  to  share  behind-the-scenes  glimpses  of  the  movement’s  early 
days,  now’s  first  press  release,  for  example,  was  prepared  for  mailing  in  the  public 
bathroom  of  a Washington  hotel.  Eastwood  admitted  to  committing  a fashion  faux 


pas  with  the  “hideous”  black  wig  she  often  wore  for  NOW  demonstrations  (so  as 
not  to  be  recognized  as  a government  employee),  and  Friedan  confessed  her  youth- 
ful naivete  In  once  suggesting  that  the  group  sue  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

In  introducing  the  four  featured  speakers.  President  Judith  Shapiro  em- 
phasized their  significance  not  only  as  important  figures  in  the  history  of  the 
women’s  movement  but  also  as  role  models  for  younger  feminists.  “We  look  for- 
ward to  rolling  up  our  sleeves  tomorrow  and  continuing  the  important  work  that  will 
be  needed  to  uncover  the  fortune  that  still  awaits  us,"  Shapiro  said,  “a  fortune  that 
will  be  found  in  the  future  achievements  and  lives  of  women.  Including  the  gradu- 
ates of  this  College,  for  years  to  come.” 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  forum,  which  took  place  thirty  years 
to  the  day  after  NOW’s  first  press  conference: 


Betty  Friedan,  author,  “The  Feminine 
Mystique”  and  “The  Fountain  of  Age” 

We  started  an  incredible  movement 
that  has  been  the  most  life-affirming, 
world-changing  revolution  of  the  last  half 
of  this  century.  We  started  it  with  no 
money  and  with  no  experience.  Every- 
one blanched  when  I started  calling  it  an 
“underground”  [movement],  but  we  had 
just  come  out  of  McCarthyism.  The  idea 
of  organizing  for  anything — much  less 


for  women — was  something  over  which 
anybody  could  lose  her  job. 

I came  along  not  exactly  directed 
from  heaven,  but  I was  the  answer  in  a 
way  because  I had  no  job  to  lose.  I had 
a certain  amount  of  fame,  notoriety,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  by  break- 
ing through  the  “feminine  mystique," 
which  had  to  be  done.  You  had  to 
break  through  the  definition  of  women 
that  prevailed  in  the  years  after  World 


War  II.  Women  had  been  sent  back 
home  again  and  were  defined  only  in 
relation  to  men — as  wife,  mother,  sex 
object,  housewife,  server  of  physical 
needs — not  as  people  defining  them- 
selves by  their  own  actions  in  society. 
"Career  woman"  was  a dirty  word, 
women’s  rights  were  not  spoken  of, 
and  we  had  to  say,  "Women  are  peo- 
ple— no  more,  no  less.  Women  do  de- 
mand our  voices  be  heard  in  the  deci- 


sions of  our  society;  [we  demand]  our 
human  and  American  birthright  of  equal 
opportunity.” 

This  was  like  a movement  waiting 
to  be  born,  and  midwives  from  the  un- 
derground, like  Catherine  East  [who 
died  last  year],  maneuvered  me  into 
place  to  help  give  it  birth.  I could  do 
publicly  what  they  were  doing  under- 
ground. You  can’t  believe  the  chutzpah 
it  took  for  us  to  do  what  we  did. 

Muriel  Fox,  cofounder  and  former  head, 
NOW  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund 

The  press  at  that  time  was  indiffer- 
ent, hostile,  and  ridiculing — sometimes 
all  three  at  the  same  time.  I kept  a 
scrapbook  of  [articles]  from  that  time 
and  some  of  them  were  insulting. 

Times  have  changed,  but  one  thing 
we’ve  learned  is  that  you  do  need  the 
media;  they  really  helped  us  put  the 
women’s  movement  on  the  map.  They 
didn’t  always  make  us  feel  good  about 
it,  but  people  began  spelling  our  name 
right.  The  press  has  helped  us  greatly 
through  the  years. 

One  thing  we  have  to  keep  in  mind, 
though,  is  that  our  opponents  have 
learned  a lot  of  the  techniques  that  we 

Left:  NOW  then — an  early  gathering  of 
the  founders  of  “a  new  movement  toward 
true  equality  for  all  women  in  America.  ” 
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used.  They  are  very  well-financed,  well- 
organized.  They  have  very,  very  skillful 
right-wing  people  who  are  trying  very 
hard — sometimes  successfully — to  ma- 
nipulate the  media  into  putting  down  the 
women's  movement.  Our  opponents  say 
it’s  something  of  the  past,  or  it  didn't  help 
women,  or  you  don't  need  it  anymore — 
affirmative  action  isn’t  necessary.  So  we 
really  have  to  continue  to  be  vigilant. 

Dorothy  Haener,  lifelong  activist  with 
the  United  Auto  Workers  Union 

I really  started  in  the  women’s 
movement  when  I helped  organize  and 
negotiate  a first  contract  for  a group  of 
office  and  engineering  employees.  One 
of  my  demands  was  that  a secretary 
certainly  ought  to  make  as  much  money 
as  a sweeper.  Not  only  did  manage- 
ment have  difficulties  dealing  with  such 
a suggestion,  but  my  coworkers  on  the 
committee  also  had  difficulties.  [I]  never 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  that.  I went 


on  to  build  up  a full  steam  of  anger — 
fairly  well-contained  most  of  the  time. 

I’m  proud  of  much  of  what  we’ve  ac- 
complished, but  we  still  have  a long  way 
to  go.  All  of  us  need  to  recognize  that 
and  go  to  work  on  it.  During  my  sixty 
years,  I have  seen  great  changes,  but, 
let’s  be  honest,  we  are  in  danger  of  los- 
ing many  of  those  gains  right  now.  There 
were  beautiful  laws  on  the  books  that 
had  been  there  for  hundreds  of  years 
but  were  never  enforced  and  so  disap- 
peared. That  can  happen  to  us,  too. 

So  while  we’re  working  on  the  fu- 
ture, let’s  think  of  the  fact  that  orga- 
nized women  in  this  country  make  thir- 
ty percent  more  on  average  than  their 
unorganized  sisters.  Maybe  one  of  the 
issues  that  the  women’s  movement 
ought  to  think  about  is  why  aren’t  more 
women  in  this  country  organized? 

Mary  Eastwood,  former  Justice  De- 
partment attorney 


In  1962,  I was  assigned  to  work  on 
the  President’s  Commission  on  the  Sta- 
tus of  Women.  The  EEOC  was  not 
doing  its  job  on  the  sex-discrimination 
provision  [of  the  Civil  Rights  Act].  We 
were  urging  Betty  to  start  some  kind  of 
organization  outside  the  government. 
We  needed  a civil-rights-for-women  or- 
ganization— an  outside  group — that 
could  press  the  government  to  enforce 
the  law.  That’s  how  NOW  got  started. 

The  changes  in  the  status  of  women 
over  the  past  thirty  years  were  accom- 
plished largely — almost  one  hundred 
percent — by  the  women’s  movement. 
My  advice  to  [young  women]  is  never 
to  be  passive.  If  you  believe  that  there’s 
something  wrong,  organize  and  do 
something  about  it.. ..You  should  orga- 
nize both  within  the  government  and 
outside  of  it.. ..Work  for  what  you  be- 
lieve in  because  you  can  change  the 
world  if  you  really  try.  I believe  we  did 
change  the  world. 


WOMEN’S  COLLEGES  UNITE 


Barnard’s  leaders  are  among  those  calling  on 
the  Clinton  administration  to  step  up  its  commit- 
ment to  and  funding  of  women’s  education. 

This  fall.  President  Judith  Shapiro  and  Michelle 
Katz  ’97,  president  of  the  Student  Government  As- 
socation,  traveled  to  Washington  to  Join  other  lead- 
ers of  women’s  colleges  for  a roundtable  discussion 
of  women  and  education.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Women’s 
College  Coalition,  the  participants  drafted  policy 
recommendations  for  the  Clinton  Administration. 

The  recommendations  included  calling  for  the 
federal  government  to:  expand  such  programs  as 
AmeriCorps,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  T each  for  Ameri- 
ca; increase  funding  to  educate  women  in  the  sci- 
ences; fund  research  on  college  women’s  health  is- 
sues, such  as  eating  disorders  and  stress;  offer  incen- 
tives to  businesses  that  support  education  and  train- 
ing; and  follow  up  on  the  1 995  United  Nations  World 


Conference  on  Women  in  Beijing. 

“If  only  one  of  these  comes  to  fruition  in  terms 
of  policy,  it  would  be  such  an  accomplishment — for 
women  and  also  for  the  government,’’  says  Katz. 

In  addition  to  discussing  educational  issues,  the 
student  leaders  shared  stories  about  their  student 
bodies  and  campus  programs — discovering  in  the 
process  a sense  of  community.  “What  was  most 
striking  to  me  was  that  we  were  all  so  similar,’’  says 
Katz,  a political  science  major.  “I  realized  that  going 
to  a women’s  college  is  a real  gift.  Women  have  more 
opportunity  than  ever  before,  and  more  support.’’ 

A memorable  sidelight  of  Katz’s  trip,  she  notes, 
was  traveling  with  President  Shapiro — and  finding 
that  certain  things  bridge  generations.  On  the  drive 
back  to  New  York,  Katz  relates  with  a smile,  Shapiro 
dialed  the  car  phone,  explaining,  “Every  time  I come 
back  from  a trip,  I have  to  call  my  mother.’’  Katz 
replied,  “Oh,  so  do  I.’’ 


ISOLINA  BALLESTEROS.  Spanish  and  Latin 
American  Culture,  gave  a paper  at  a Confer- 
ence on  Foreign  Film  and  Literature. 

Villanova  University.  November. 

DEMETRIOS  CARALEY.  Political  Science, 
published  “Dismantling  the  Federal  Safety 
Net:  Fictions  versus  Realities,”  in  Political  Sci- 
ence Quarterly,  Summer  1 996.  He  delivered  an 
address.  “Democracy  as  a Relationship 
Between  State  and  Society."  at  an  international 
conference.  "Europe  and  Democracy — Past. 
Present,  and  Future."  Athens,  September. 

KAREN  FAIRBANKS,  Architecture,  received 
an  AIA  Design  Award  for  a proposal  for  the 
Kansai-kan  of  the  National  Diet  Library  Inter- 
national Design  Competition  in  Japan. 

HELENE  FOLEY.  Classics,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  American  Philological  Associ- 
ation and  appointed  Senior  Fellow  at  the 
Center  for  Hellenic  Studies  in  Washington. 
She  published  an  essay.  “Antigone  as  Moral 
Agent.”  in  an  anthology.  Tragedy  and  'the 
Tragic’  (Oxford.  1 996). 

LISA  CORDIS.  English,  published  “The  Expe- 
rience of  Covenant  Theology  in  George 
Herbert’s  The  Temple”  in  the  Journal  of 
Religion.  July  1 996. 

MARY  GORDON,  English,  spoke  on  the 
theme,  “A  Lesson,”  at  a benefit  for  the  P.E.N. 
Faulkner  Award.  Washington.  October.  She 
also  appeared  on  PBS’s  “Genesis”  series  Oct. 

1 6.  commenting  on  Cain  and  Abel.  Her  story. 
“Intertextuality.”  was  chosen  for  Best  Ameri- 
can Short  Stories  of  1996  (Houghton  Mifflin). 

RICHARD  GUSTAFSON.  Slavic  Studies, 
chaired  a panel.  “Russian  Orthodoxy  in 
Unexpected  Places.”  and  gave  a paper. 
"Vseedinstvo.”  at  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic  Studies 
meeting.  Boston.  November. 

TIMOTHY  HALPIN-HEALY.  Physics, 
received  a NATO  Collaborative  Research 
Grant  for  his  project.  "Optimal  Path  Prob- 
lems in  Statistical  Physics  and  Evolutionary 
Biology."  He  and  Sin-Chun  Hwang  '95  pub- 
lished a paper  with  NSF  support,  "Chemical 
Wave  Refraction  Phenomena,"  in  the  Physical 
Review  E54,  3009  (1996). 

NATALIE  KAMPEN.  Women's  Studies,  gave 
the  Lansdowne  Lectures  in  Greek  and  Roman 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Victoria,  Canada. 
Her  essay,  "Theorizing  Gender  for  Roman 
Art,"  appeared  in  the  September  catalog  for 
"I,  Claudia:  Women  in  Roman  Art,"  an  exhibi- 
tion mounted  by  Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 

JENNIE  KASSANOFF.  English,  gave  an  invited 
lecture.  “Edith  Wharton  and  Pauline  Hopkins: 
Tableaux  Vivants  and  Tableaux  Morts,”  at  the 
English  Department  Convocation.  Kean  Col- 
lege. Union.  NJ,  November. 

MARINA  LEDKOVSKY,  Slavic,  presented  a 
paper.  "Memoirs  of  the  Nabokov  Sisters."  at 
the  Women  of  the  Silver  Age  in  Russia  and 
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claimed  writers  that  Barnard  has  produced,  from  Mar- 
garet Mead  '23  to  Edwidge  Danticat  '90. 

Jong's  recent  gift  supplements  an  already  successful 
writing-across-the-curriculum  program,  which  began  in 
1 990  and  has  trained  some  ninety  students  as  writing 
tutors.  The  program's  basic  tenet  is  that  writing  re- 
quires many  drafts  and  specially  trained  students  can 
help  peers  through  the  revision  process. 

Jong  delighted  the  crowd  by  recalling  the  humble 
origins  of  her  own  writing  career — a story  that  begins 
at  Barnard  with  the  award-winning  author  as  a pre- 
med  hopeful.  “We  were  dissecting  fetal  pigs,  and  I was 
making  a mess  of  it,  cutting  holes  in  all  the  organs,"  she 
recalled.  She  ran  to  her  poetry  professor,  Robert  Pack, 
and  lamented  her  dimming  dream  of  becoming  a doc- 
tor. “That's  okay.  Erica,"  he  replied.  “You're  a poet." 

“Women  were  expected  to  be  excellent  at 
Barnard,  and  that  was  that,"  said  Jong,  who  has  written 
more  than  a dozen  novels  and  books  of  poetry. 
“Barnard  is  where  I first  found  my  vocation  as  a writer. 
The  basic  rule  I live  by  is  pass  it  on." 

The  $100,000,  composed  of  contributions  and 
pledges  from  Jong,  her  family,  friends,  and  professional 
associates,  comes  on  the  wings  of  her  enthusiasm 
about  both  Barnard  and  the  art  of  writing. 
A portion  of  the  money  has  already  been 
used  to  renovate  the  writing  room  in  Reid 
Hall  (which,  now  that  a wall  has  been 
added,  can  no  longer  be  called  the  “writ- 
ing room,"  joked  Nancy  Kline  Piore  '64, 
director  of  the  newly  named  Erica  Mann 
Jong  Writing  Center), 

Jokes  aside,  Piore  explained  the  pro- 
gram's approach  to  writing:  “Writing  is  a 
process  that  happens  with  time,  in  a series 
of  drafts,  in  a series  of  different  stages.  It  is 
crucial  to  find  someone  with  a dispassion- 
ate eye  to  look  at  your  work.  Every  writer 
needs  a reader." 

In  introducing  the  guest  of  honor. 
President  Shapiro  emphasized  Barnard's 
longstanding  commitment  to  writing — not 
as  an  isolated  art  but  as  a necessary  skill 
that  crosses  all  disciplines.  “Ideally,"  said  Shapiro,  “you 
are  what  you  write.  No  one  understands  this  better 
than  Erica  Jong." 

Says  Jong,  “Writing  is  saying  yes  to  the  universe." 


JJ 


ITING 


Erica  jong  gestures  to  a plaque 
in  the  newly  named  writing  center, 
above,  and  at  right  with  author 
Bel  Kaufman  (center)  and  President 
Judith  Shapiro. 


BROOKS  AND  REID  HALLS  were  the  venues  for  a 
star-studded  gala  this  fall  as  best-selling  author  Erica 
Jong  '63  invited  friends  and  family  to  celebrate 
Barnard's  contribution  to  the  writing  community. 

Thanks  to  Jong,  the  celebration  also  honored  the 
writing  community's  con- 
tribution to  Barnard: 
$100,000  in  gifts  and 
pledges  to  support  the 
College's  writing  program 
and  peer  tutors.  Known 
as  The  Erica  Mann  Jong 
'63  Writing  Fellows  Fund, 
the  newly  established  en- 
dowment will  pay  the 
stipends  of  several  stu- 
dent writing  counselors 
each  year. 

"I'm  thrilled  to  be  in- 
volved with  the  writing 


program  because  it  is  Barnard  writers  empowering 
other  Barnard  writers,"  Jong  said  at  the  October  I re- 
ception. "I  love  the  fact  that  students  are  helping  stu- 
dents." She  went  on  to  invoke  the  long  line  of  ac- 
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VOTE 

THIS  PAST  ELECTION  season, 
Bill  Clinton  and  Bob  Dole  may 
have  been  the  two  busiest  peo- 
ple in  America.  But  Barnard 
sophmore  Leora  Hanser  was  a 
close  third. 

In  October,  Hanser  single- 
handedly  initiated  a two-day, 
citywide  voter  registration 
drive — Register  New  York — 
which  involved  over  sixty  groups 
from  all  five  boroughs,  including 
Greenwich  Village’s  Gay  Men’s 
Health  Crisis  Action,  a Baptist 
church  in  Brooklyn,  and  Harlem’s  City  College.  During  the  event,  she  and  her  77  Barnard, 
Columbia,  and  Morningside  Heights  volunteers  registered  509  voters  in  the  neighbor- 
hood— in  the  course  of  one  afternoon.  In  addition,  Hanser  convinced  MTV  to  bring  its 
“Choose  or  Lose”  bus  to  College  Walk  in  September  for  four  hours  of  music,  food,  and,  of 
course,  voter  education.  Through  it  all,  the  aspiring  political  science  major  also  studied  for 
midterms  and  began  hunting  for  a summer  internship  on  Capitol  Hill. 

“My  friends  call  me  the  Energizer  Bunny,”  says  the  flve-foot-tall  Hanser,  adding  that  she 
slept  about  four  hours  a night  between  April  and  October  while  organizing  her  ambitious 
pre-election  projects.  (She  stayed  in  New  York  for  the  summer  to  continue  her  work.) 

Her  involvement  in  voter  registration  began  last  spring  in  the  offices  of  Community  Im- 
pact, the  Columbia-based  umbrella  organization  of  community  service  groups,  when  a fel- 
low volunteer  made  an  offhand  comment  about  the  lack  of  voting-related  initiatives  on 
campus.  That  observation  was  enough  to  get  the  Energizer  Bunny  hopping. 

On  April  27,  she  launched  a “teeny”  voter  registration  drive  around  125th  Street.  But 
Hanser — whose  organizing  experience  dates  back  to  the  eighth  grade,  when  she  spearhead- 
ed a massive  food  drive  at  her  school — was  uncomfortable  with  the  notion  of  privileged  col- 
lege students  “educating”  neighborhood  residents  about  the  importance  of  voting. 

“We  don’t  come  from  the  area,  and  we  have  virtually  no  rapport  with  the  community,” 
says  Hanser,  who  is  from  Palo  Alto,  California.  “So  I envisioned  students  working  side-by- 
side  with  community  activists.  That  makes  it  a true  community  service  and  not  charity.” 

Over  the  summer,  Hanser  telephoned  more  than  a hundred  nonprofit  organizations 
and  local  community  centers.  Despite  some  initially  cold  responses,  thirty  groups  showed 
up  at  Hanser’s  introductory  meeting  in  July.  By  the  citywide  drive  on  October  4-5,  sixty 
groups  had  committed  to  the  project,  setting  up  registration  tables  in  their  neighborhoods 
using  Hanser’s  bright  blue  “Register  New  York”  posters,  as  well  as  pens  and  clipboards  do- 
nated to  Community  Impact. 

“Nothing  that  I’ve  ever  done  has  been  as  fulfilling,”  says  Hanser.  “I  followed  the  project 
through  the  whole  evolutionary  process.” 

Hanser  wasn’t  the  only  one  impressed  with  the  project’s  success.  During  Parents’ 
Weekend  last  fall.  President  Shapiro  cited  the  “Voter  Empowerment  Project”  as  an  ex- 
ample of  student  excellence  and  civic  responsibility.  — Hagar  Scher 


Abroad — Life  and  Fate  Conference.  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Russia,  September.  She  also  lectured 
on  “Professor  Alfred].  Swan’s  Contribution  to 
Russian  Orthodox  Liturgical  Music"  at  the 
Tenth  Annual  Russian  Orthodox  Liturgical 
Music  Conference.  San  Francisco,  October. 

BRIAN  MANGUM,  Mathematics,  gave  an  in- 
vited talk,  "Three-dimensional  Representa- 
tions of  Punctured  Torus  Bundles,"  at  the 
Third  Conference  on  Knot  Theory  and  Its 
Ramifications.  'Washington,  October. 

PATRICIA  PACELLI,  Mathematics,  gave  a 
talk,  “Uniform  Bounds  for  Rational  Points,"  at 
the  Brown  University  Algebra  Seminar. 

ANN  PELLEGRINI.  Women's  Studies,  gave  a 
paper,  "Abjects,  Objects,  and  the  Subjects 
of  Queer  Theory:  Is  There  a Lesbian  in  the 
House?"  and  chaired  a panel,  “Religious 
'Value/ Monetary  'Value:  Capitalizing  Religious 
Discourses,”  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Religion  in  November. 

NANCY  KLINE  PIORE,  English,  Director  of 
the  Writing  Program,  convened  the  1 996 
Regional  Peer  Tutor  Conference  in  November. 

ABRAHAM  ROSMAN  and  PAULA  RUBEL, 
Anthropology,  gave  a paper,  "Meissen  Fig- 
urines and  Mickey  Mouse:  How  Collecting 
Patterns  Reflect  Changing  Views  of  the  Past," 
at  the  American  Anthropological  Association. 
San  Francisco,  November.  Rubel  was  also 
a discussant  on  "Feminism  and  Tradition: 
Exploring  Feminist  Conciousness  Amdist  the 
Boasian  Legacy." 

NAN  ROTHSCHILD.  Anthropology,  was  on 
the  Executive  Planning  Committee  for  the 
American  Anthropological  Association  meet- 
ings in  November.  She  also  spoke  on 
churches  as  a community-building  force  in 
colonial  New  York  City  at  the  Interchurch 
Center  in  October. 

SUSAN  RIEMER  SACKS,  Institute  for  Urban 
Education  (lUE),  received,  with  LORRIN 
JOHNSON,  Biological  Sciences,  a 1996  grant 
from  The  Black  Rock  Forest  Consortium  for  a 
forest  ecology  curriculum. 

FLORA  H.  SCHIMINOVICH,  Spanish  and 
Latin  American  Cultures,  presented  a paper, 
“Dissident  Voices  in  the  Plays  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can Women  Writers,”  and  chaired  the  ses- 
sion, "Deconstruction  of  Masculinity  /Con- 
temporary Theatre,”  at  the  Latin  American/ 
Theatre  Symposium.  Catholic  University  of 
America,  June. 

ALAN  SEGAL,  Religion,  led  a seminar,  “Re- 
discovering Our  Religious  Roots,”  at  the  Mid- 
Columbia  Center  for  Theological  Studies. 
Richland,  Washington,  September.  He  gave 
three  lectures:  “Judaism  in  the  Time  of  Jesus 
and  Today,”  "What  Kind  of  ajew  was  Jesus," 
and  "What  Kind  of  a Jew  Was  Paul." 


DANIEL  HOFFMAN 
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THINKING 


SYLVANA  FOA  ’67,  UNTIL  VERY  RECENTLY  THE  SPOKESMAN  FOR 

the  United  Nations,  seems  to  get  more  comfortable  as  the  going  gets  tougher.  Which  stood  her 
in  good  stead  during  the  last  year,  when  she  held  the  difficult  position  of  representing  the  em- 
battled Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  former  Secretary-General  of  the  world’s  largest  global  organiza- 
tion. On  a daily  basis — from  nine  in  the  morning  to  nine  at  night — Foa  faced  ardent  critics  of 
the  United  Nations.  ® But  that  didn’t  intimidate  the  upstate  New  York  native  whose  life  story 
would  make  a nail-biter  of  a movie,  replete  with  forbidding  locations,  military  conflicts,  and  ro- 
mantic intrigue.  Her  favorite  assignment  during  her  twenty-year  career  as  a journalist,  for  exam- 
ple, was  her  stint  in  war-torn  Cambodia,  replete  with  dodging  bullets.  There  was  also  that  drive 
to  the  Phnom  Penh  airport,  she  recalls:  a missile  trailed  her  car  and  landed  just  shy  of  the  trunk. 
Even  love  does  not  come  easy.  The  man  in  her  life — whom  she  enticed  at  a Cannes  dinner  party 
with  a lie  regarding  her  out-of-this-world  vegetable  soup — lives  thousands  of  miles  away,  in  Is- 
rael. And,  in  the  span  of  an  hour-plus  interview  in  the  fall,  she  smoked  at  least  a dozen  Marlboro 
Reds,  flying  in  the  face  of  common  medical  wisdom.  ® “I’m  a troublemaker,”  says  Foa,  adding 
that  her  journalism-spawned  candor  and  headstrong  behavior  rubbed  some  people  in  the  United 
Nations  the  wrong  way.  Nonetheless,  she  captured  the  respect  and  imagination  of  the  press, 
convinced  journalists  to  cover  U.N. -sponsored  missions,  and  eloquently  defended  the  U.N.’s  ac- 
tive role  in  shaping  the  new  world  order.  It  was  precisely  her  “previous  life”  as  a bulldog  reporter 
and  her  status  as  an  outsider  among  diplomats  and  policymakers  that  made  Foa  such  an  effective 
spokesman  (always  one  to  flout  convention,  she  refused  to  go  by  the  politically  correct 
“spokesperson”).  ® “My  role  is  to  shake  things  up  a little, 
change  the  mentality,”  she  explained  in  an  October  inter- 
view,  two  months  before  she  began  a yearlong  leave  from 

the  U.N.,  coinciding  with  Boutros-Ghali’s  departure.  “People  here  [at  the  U.N.]  don’t  realize  the 
importance  of  public  opinion,  but  I believe  that  without  public  support  you  can’t  do  anything. 
We  need  to  see  ourselves  as  the  friends  of  journalists,  something  that  has  been  lacking  here.  The 
media  are  the  natural  advocates  of  an  organization  like  this,  our  most  important  allies.” 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  ROBERT  LEWIS 
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Foa’s  helief  in  the  power  of  the  media  to  influence 
world  events  was  bolstered  by  recent  events  in  Rwanda.  In 
her  view,  television  was  the  principal  reason  that  the  de- 
veloped world  stepped  in  to  help  combat  Rwanda’s  refugee 
crisis.  After  one  million  people  were  killed  in  four  days  of 
fighting  in  that  country,  she  explains,  world  leaders  could 
not  avoid  involvement,  even  though  there  was  no  politi- 
cal gain  to  he  had.  Governments  took  action,  she  says,  be- 
cause television  lenses  were  trained  on  the  crisis. 

“Live  coverage  has  changed  things,”  she  says.  “Before, 
people  would  have  said,  ‘I’m  sure  somebody’s  fed  them  hy 
now.’  But  now  we  see  them  die  before  our  very  eyes.  So 
people  speak  up,  and  the  U.N.  is  asked  to  get  involved.” 

Foa  believes  that  the  United  Nations  has  a mandate  to 
become  even  mote  active  in  promoting  justice  around  the 
world  and  must  overcome  its  longstanding 
tradition  of  “quiet  diplomacy.” 

“During  the  Cold  War,”  she  explains, 

“the  superpowers  had  their  spheres  of  influ- 
ence and  the  United  Nations  couldn’t  say, 

‘Hey  you’re  a hunch  of  crooks  and  a corrupt 
regime.’  But  [the  organization]  is  getting  bet- 
ter— it  sasses  back  members.  Nobody  respects  the  90- 
pound  weakling,  and  the  U.N.  has  begun  pumping  iron. 
You  gain  people’s  respect  hy  being  tough  on  them.” 

She  would  like  to  see  the  organization’s  leaders  get 
tougher  on  governments  that  commit  human  rights  viola- 
tions. She  applauds,  for  example,  the  United  Nations’  cur- 
rent stance  regarding  the  ruling  fundamentalist  party  in 
Afghanistan.  Before  he  left  office,  Boutros-Ghali  promised 
to  cut  off  financial  aid  to  that  country  if  its  oppressive  re- 
strictions on  women  and  girls  were  not  lifted. 

Foa  herself  has  never  hesitated  to  speak  her  mind. 
While  a student  at  Barnard  in  the  late  1960s,  she  went  to 
jail  for  participating  in  civil  rights  demonstrations  in  New 
York.  Later,  during  her  years  as  foreign  correspondent  for 
United  Press  International  in  such  places  as  Phnom  Penh, 
Hong  Kong,  New  Delhi,  Rome,  Beirut,  Tehran,  and  Vien- 
na, she  prided  herself  on  telling  the  unvarnished  truth,  no 
matter  how  controversial  the  story. 

In  fact,  her  convictions  ended  up  costing  her  her  job 
after  fifteen  years  at  UPl.  She  was  the  newswire’s  top  for- 
eign editor  in  1986  when  it  was  bought  hy  a Mexican  ty- 
coon who  ordered  her  to  dismiss  a Mexico  City  editor 
writing  scathing  critiques  of  the  city’s  ruling  class.  “He 
asked  me  if  I was  going  to  learn  to  say,  ‘Si,  senor,’  and  I 
said  no,”  Foa  recalls.  She  was  promptly  fired. 

Being  headstrong  was  also  what  landed  her  at  Barnard 
in  the  mid-1960s.  Her  mother  did  not  want  her  to  go 
there — which  only  added  to  Barnard’s  draw.  “She  didn’t 
want  me  to  come  to  New  York,  that  hellhole  of  degrada- 
tion,” Foa  recounts.  “That  to  me  was  the  allure  of  mov- 
ing to  the  city.” 


Her  Barnard  years,  she  admits,  were  trying.  “I  came 
from  a rinky-dink  public  school  in  Troy,”  she  says.  “It  was 
a rude  awakening;  all  the  other  girls  were  better  educated 
than  I was.”  But  she  stayed  in  New  York  after  graduation, 
pursuing  a combined  graduate  degree  in  East  Asian  studies 
and  journalism  at  Columbia. 

While  on  a research  trip  to  Asia  in  1971,  Foa  landed 
her  first  reporting  assignment — assisting  Neivsweek’s  corre- 
spondent in  Saigon — and  quickly  abandoned  her  plans  to 
teach.  “At  that  point,  my  dream  of  leading  a nice  life  on 
campus,  wearing  a tweed  skirt,  and  having  students  over 
for  salons  where  we’d  discuss  Chinese  policy  went  out  the 
window,”  she  remembers  with  a laugh. 

Soon  afterwards,  she  became  UPI’s  Saigon  correspon- 
dent, and  once  again,  she  was  a fish  out  of  water — a lone 


woman  in  the  men’s  club  of  international  reporters.  That 
did  not  prevent  her  from  rising  up  the  ladder,  becoming 
UPI’s  news  editor  for  all  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  in  1982. 
Three  years  later,  she  was  promoted  to  top  foreign  editor 
in  UPI’s  Washington,  D.C.,  bureau — one  of  the  highest 
profile  positions  in  global  journalism. 

Although  she  and  others  have  no  doubts  about  her 
prowess  as  a journalist,  Foa  attributes  her  fast-track  profes- 
sional ascent,  in  part,  to  her  being  a woman.  As  an  exam- 
ple, she  recalls  quickly  being  assigned  a seat  on  a heli- 
copter in  Vietnam  that  could  only  carry  four  journalists, 
while  sixty  men  had  to  elbow  for  a spot:  “The  pilot  said, 
‘Okay,  Sylvana,  you  come  with  us.  The  rest  of  you  fight  it 
out  amongst  yourselves.’” 

She  also  admits  to  having  pandered  to  sexist  expecta- 
tions in  order  to  get  a scoop.  “Men  felt  more  confident  in 
confessing  to  a woman,”  she  explains.  “I’d  say,  ‘But 
Colonel,  I really  don’t  understand,’  and  he’d  say,  ‘Come 
here  little  girl,  let  me  explain  it  to  you.’  I got  a lot  of  sto- 
ries that  way.” 

In  the  long  run,  however,  it  was  Foa’s  powerful  writing 
and  her  commitment  to  political  justice  and  world 
peace — not  the  hatting  of  her  eyelashes — that  earned  her 
the  respect  of  her  peers.  She  has  written  regularly  about 
the  ravages  of  war  and  the  plight  of  refugees.  “As  a Jew, 
I’ve  always  been  interested  in  the  rights  of  refugees  and 
the  right  to  asylum,”  says  Foa,  whose  father  immigrated  to 
the  United  States  from  fascist  Italy.  “I  grew  up  with  the 
story  [of  World  War  II]  and  the  hauntings.” 

Foa’s  work  on  refugees  led  to  her  first  job  with  the 
United  Nations.  In  1991,  she  was  on  sabbatical — having 
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abandoned  her  brief  stint  in  television  news — trying  to 
write  her  memoirs,  when  she  was  approached  by  Sadako 
Ogata,  head  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commission  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR).  Ogata,  a dynamic  Japanese  scholar, 
was  trying  to  reinvent  the  agency — often  criticized  as 
weak — into  a trailblazing  force  in  the  fight  against  mass 
displacement  and  starvation.  She  sought  help  from  Foa, 
the  seasoned  journalist. 

In  many  ways,  the  job  offer  was  a godsend.  For  Foa, 
working  at  home  on  her  memoirs  had  been  too  safe,  too 
calm.  “I  discovered  I couldn’t  do  anything  without  people 
screaming  around  me,”  she  told  the  New  York  Times  about 
that  chapter  in  her  life.  And  despite  her  initial  fears  that 
working  for  the  United  Nations  would  constitute  selling 
out,  she  quickly  discovered  that  instead,  her  work  at  the 
global  organization  was  an  ideal  venue  for  her  lifelong  po- 
litical and  ideological  interests. 

From  1991  to  1995,  Foa  worked  with  Cgata  in  Geneva, 
badgering  journalists  to  put  refugees  in  the  headlines,  lob- 
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bying  U.N.  member  states  to  contribute  money  and  per- 
sonnel to  alleviate  hunger  and  suffering,  and  forging  a 
bolder  image  for  UNHCR.  “It  was  an  exciting  time,”  she 
remembers.  “We  just  started  chartering  planes  and  buying 
blankets.  It  was  a whole  different  mentality  than  before, 
when  the  agency  was  afraid  donors  would  accuse  [it]  of 
buying  one  blanket  too  many.” 

Foa’s  role  in  the  successful  turnaround  at  UNHCR  led 
to  a similar  job  at  the  World  Food  Program  in  Rome, 
and — at  the  beginning  of  last  year — to  an  offer  of  employ- 
ment from  Boutros-Ghali,  who  was  looking  for  a new 
spokesman.  She  took  the  job  and  soon  found  herself  in 
what  has  become  a familiar  position  to  her;  in  the  line  of 
fire.  Anti-U.N.  sentiment  reached  a fever  pitch  during  last 
year’s  political  campaigns,  in  which  the  concept  of  “global 
government”  was  held  up  as  antithetical  to  all  values 
American.  Congress  has  refused  to  allocate  funds  for  Unit- 
ed Nations  membership  dues,  and  the  United  States  is 
now  $1.4  billion  in  arrears  ($900,000  of  which  is  money 
earmarked  for  peacekeeping  operations).  In  addition,  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  U.N.  vetoed  Boutros- 
Ghali’s  bid  for  reelection,  and  the  Egyptian  leader  was  re- 
placed January  1 by  Kofi  Annan. 

“Americans  like  cowboy  movies  and,  in  the  past.  Re- 
publicans got  incredible  mileage  out  of  the  Evil  Empire,” 
says  Eoa,  adding  that  today’s  Republicans — particularly  for- 
mer presidential  candidate  Bob  Dole — made  a new  enemy 


out  of  the  United  Nations  and  American  participation  in 
U.N. -led  missions  into  the  new  enemy. 

“This  is  seriously  endangering  America’s  standing  with 
other  countries,”  she  continues.  “In  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  States  used  to  be  like  a big  brother.  Now  it’s 
seen  as  a big  bully.  America  is  demoralizing  other  member 
countries  by  dumping  on  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  not  pay- 
ing its  fees,  bombing  Iraq,  and  so  forth.” 

In  the  waning  days  of  Boutros-Ghali’s  term  (and  her 
own),  Eoa  often  found  herself  being  asked  perhaps  the 
most  fundamental  question  of  all  for  the  world  governing 
body:  Should  the  United  Nations  even  exist?  Her  answer, 
in  today’s  global  society,  was  always  a resounding  yes. 

“Globalization  has  some  good  aspects,  but  it  also  has 
some  really  dangerous  ones,”  she  explains.  “Problems  like 
health  epidemics,  international  terrorism,  and  drug  traf- 
ficking are  global.  We  can’t  close  the  border  on  them.  We 
need  a way  to  share  information,  coordinate  problem- 
solving efforts.  Most  important,  you  need  a place  where 

countries  can  let  off  steam  at 

each  other.  The  United  Na- 
tions never  gets  credits  for  the 
conflicts  it  helps  diffuse,  at  a 
rate  of  about  one  a day. 

“If  the  U.N.  went  belly-up 
tomorrow,”  she  concludes, 
“we’d  need  to  create  something  like  it  anyway.” 

In  some  respects,  it  seems  that  Eoa’s  pro-U.N.  stance  is 
a far  cry  from  the  days  when  she  used  to  criticize  the  orga- 
nization for  its  neutrality  and  passivity.  But  really,  the  var- 
ied paths  of  her  life  have  worked  toward  a common  end: 
her  deep-seated  passion  for  international  affairs  and 
human  rights.  Eoa  the  journalist — and  then  Eoa  the 
spokesman — always  worked  under  the  assumption  that  po- 
litical leaders  needed  to  be  closely  monitored  and  held  ac- 
countable for  their  actions.  The  globalization  of  the  econ- 
omy, for  instance,  means  that  “friendly”  governments  can 
strike  multi-billion-dollar  deals  without  much  environ- 
mental, social,  or  legal  concern.  She  believes  today’s  post- 
Gold  War  world,  so  different  from  the  one  she  reported  on 
in  the  1960s,  ’70s,  and  ’80s,  demands  an  international 
watchdog  group  more  than  ever. 

“The  U.N.  can  embody  the  value  of  public  outrage,” 
she  says.  “Governments  don’t  do  as  many  horrible  things  if 
they  know  the  world  is  watching.” 

Although  Eoa’s  six  years  at  the  United  Nations  were 
challenging  and  rewarding,  she  is  looking  forward  to  a 
leave  of  absence,  during  which  she  might  move  to  Israel  to 
be  with  her  partner,  start  writing  a book — an  espionage 
thriller — and  relax  a little. 

Then  again,  maybe  that  would  make  life  too  simple. 

Hagar  Scher  is  a contributing  writer  for  Barnard  Magazine. 
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“ARTIFACTS  OF  THE  IMAGINATION 


writin 

a parent’s  life 

hen  Mary  Gordon  ’71  was  a little  girl 

in  Queens,  storytelling  was  the  currency  between  her  and  the 
father  she  treasured.  “We  told  each  other  stories,”  she  says.  “We’d 
make  up  whole  lives  for  the  characters  we  encountered.” 

One  of  the  characters  for  whom  David  Gordon  made  up  a whole  life,  it  turns 
out,  was  himself.  He  was  a Jew  who  converted  to  Catholicism — the  religion  in 
which  he  raised  his  daughter — and  then  became  a fierce  anti-Semite.  He  was  not 
Harvard-educated,  but  rather  a high-school  drop-out,  and  he  was  born  half  a 
world  away  from  where  he  claimed:  not  Ohio,  but  Russia.  The  magazine  he  edit- 
ed, The  Hot  Dog  Annual,  was  in  fact  a girlie  magazine  that  his  grown  daughter 
found  deeply  offensive.  He  had  had  a previous  marriage  and  a sister  he  never 
mentioned.  His  real  name  was  not  even  David,  but  Israel. 

Such  discomfiting  revelations  fill  The  Shadow  Man  (Random  House,  1996), 

Mary  Gordon’s  recent  memoir  chronicling  her  literal  and  metaphoric  search  for 
her  father,  who  died  when  she  was  seven.  The  book,  she  says,  is  “the  biography  of 

a relationship,”  exploring  issues  of 

BY  DEBORAH  SCHUPACK,,  , 

tamily,  creation  and  re-creation, 
connection  and  disconnection,  memory’s  truths  and  falsehoods.  The  journey 
through  his  life,  via  documents,  family  interviews,  and  an  imagined  story  she 
hears  her  father  tell,  is  a private  journey  with  a universal  resonance. 

“It’s  a story  about.  How  do  we  know  the  dead?”  Gordon  says.  “How  do  we  have 
a conversation  with  those  who  can’t  answer  us?  I felt  I had  an  obligation  to  all  the 
people  who  were  trying  to  understand  their  dead.  It  was  a journey  in  my  name.” 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  JANA  LEON 
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DAVID  GORDON 

“There’s  always 


a gap  between  vision 
and  reality,”  says 
Mary  Gordon.  The  only 
way  to  close  the 
gap,  she  muses,  would 
be  if  her  father  were 
to  walk  in  the  door  and 
say.  Well,  you’ve 
brought  me  to  life  now. 


In  the  middle  of  the  memoir,  after  conceding 
“I  have  come  to  the  end  of  memory,”  Gordon 
turns  to  a native  tongue  of  sorts,  using  fiction — 
her  stock-in-trade — to  address  palimpsests  in  the 
life  of  a man  she  loved  profoundly  hut,  it  turned 
out,  did  not  know.  A section  called  “I  Am  My 
Father,”  set  in  italics,  tells  her  father’s  fictive 
first-person  account  of  growing  up  as  a Jewish 
hoy  in  Vilna.  “I  kept  saying,  ‘Tell  me  what  it 
was  like  when  you  were  a boy,’”  she  recalls.  “1 
would  actually  hear  him  answer  me.” 

Unlike  her  father’s  fictions,  however,  the 
brushstrokes  she  uses  in  The  Shadow  Man  reveal 
rather  than  conceal.  “With  the  fiction,  I was  fill- 
ing in  what  I couldn’t  prove  hut  what  I knew,” 
says  Gordon,  the  Millicent  C.  McIntosh  Professor 
of  English  at  Barnard. 

The  Shadow  Man  differs  greatly  from  the  last 
book  Gordon  wrote  about  her  father,  which 
began,  “My  father  is  the  greatest  man  I have  ever 
known” — written  when  she  was  ten.  She  wonders 
why  it  took  her  so  long  to  return  to  the  subject  in 
a memoir.  “I’ve  been  a writer  for  as  long  as  I have 
conscious  memory,”  she  writes.  “Now  I am  forty- 
six.  Why  did  I wait  so  long  to  write  this  hook?” 

The  answer  is  not  easy;  the  subject  of  her  fa- 
ther, it  seems,  kept  sneaking  up  on  her.  “It  has  to 
do  with  when  you  stop  blaming  your  parents,”  says 
Gordon.  “When  you  can  look  at  your  parents,  and 
rather  than  saying  ‘Those  shits,  look  at  what  they 
did  to  me,’  you  feel  an  enormous  sympathy.  When 
you  look  at  them  and  they  seem  heroic  to  you — in 
just  getting  through  their  lives.” 

In  her  case,  it  also  had  to  do  with  when  the 
pedestal  she  had  placed  under  her  father  began  to 
crack.  “Idealization  turned  to  pity,”  she  says.  “I 
had  to  deconstruct  the  idealization.  It  was  not 
pretty.  There  was  horror,  almost  revulsion.” 

In  the  end,  fiction  could  offer  no  salve.  “This 
was  a horrible,  anguished  time  in  my  life,”  she  re- 
members. “I  was  writing  about  real  things,  and  I 
couldn’t  make  them  different.” 

But  she  refused  to  look  away.  As  Michiko 
Kakutani  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times,  “Writing 
in  precise,  lyrical  prose,  Ms.  Gordon  is  brutally 
honest  about  her  parents’  lives  and  her  own  life  as 
their  daughter,  as  unsparing  about  her  own  feel- 
ings and  rationalizations  as  she  is  about  her  moth- 
er’s and  father’s  evasions.” 

Gordon  feels  satisfied  with  the  hook,  but  still, 
she  notes,  “There’s  always  a gap  between  vision 
and  reality.”  The  only  way  to  close  the  gap,  she 
muses,  would  he  if  her  father  were  to  walk  in  the 
door  and  say.  Well,  you've  brought  me  to  life  now. 
“There  are  always  so  many  more  images  than  you 
can  get  down,”  she  expands.  “It’s  like  [Samuel] 
Beckett  says:  Fail.  Fail  again.  Fail  better.” 

Just  as  it  addresses  the  complexities  of  fact  and 
fiction.  The  Shadow  Man  also  examines  the  inter- 
play of  the  literal  and  the  metaphoric.  After  un- 


earthing new  discoveries  about  her  father,  she  de- 
cided to  actually  unearth  him  as  well,  moving  his 
body  from  one  cemetery  to  another  and  holding 
another  memorial  service.  “There  is  a madness  in 
what  I want  to  do:  a confusion  of  the  symbolic 
and  the  actual,”  she  confesses  in  the  book. 

“It  was  something  I’d  fantasized  for  years,”  she 
elaborates.  “There  was  a threshold  moment  when 
I realized  I could  actually  do  it.  It  was  very  impor- 
tant to  me  to  make  the  symbolic  real  with  that 
grave.  The  world  of  the  symbolic  is  so  murky,  im- 
palpable. Action  is  not  so  endlessly  mutable. 
When  it’s  done,  it’s  done.  After  using  words  like 
death,  life,  and  soul,  I was  now  using  words  like  no- 
tary public  and  affidavit." 

The  book  also  yielded  other  “extra-literary”  re- 
sults. For  one,  she  has  connected  with  her  father’s 
extended  family,  which  she  discovered  only  in 
writing  the  hook.  “I  have  the  family  I’ve  always 
wanted,”  she  says.  “I  feel  less  alone  in  the  world — 
genetically.  I can  now  look  at  real  faces  instead  of 
ghost  faces.” 

As  for  literary  results,  “I’m  no  longer  writing 
from  the  position  of  a daughter,”  says  Gordon, 
whose  first  novel.  Final  Payments,  portrayed  a 
grown  daughter  ushered  into  the  life  of  the  living 
following  the  death  of  her  all-consuming  father. 
“The  father-daughter  subject  is  over  for  me.  That 
particular  monster  seems  fed.  Fie  had  to  know 
that  I knew  what  he  was  really  like.  Then  I 
stopped  being  his  little  girl.” 


When  Nancy  K.  Miller  ’61  noticed 
she  was  reading  her  father’s  diary  as  a 
literary  critic  would,  she  realized  she 
had  found  an  entry  into  the  one  story  she  had 
long  resisted  decoding — the  story  of  her  parents. 

“I  pore  over  his  [diary]  entries,  looking  for  an- 
swers,” she  writes  in  her  new  book.  “I’m  a literary 
critic  and  my  father’s  life  lies  before  me  as  a text. 
The  author  is  dead,  we  know — I’ve  explained  this 
to  my  students — and  you  can’t  know  the  author’s 
intentions.  It’s  up  to  me  to  tease  meaning  out  of 
fragments,  to  come  up  with  an  interpretation.” 

That  quest  for  meaning  produced  Bequest  and 
Betrayal  (Oxford,  1996),  a unique  hybrid  of  mem- 
oir and  literary  criticism.  Miller  interweaves  a 
personal  story  of  an  uneasy  life  with  her  aging  par- 
ents and  analysis  of  other  books  about  parents,  in- 
cluding the  works  of  Philip  Roth,  Art  Spiegel- 
man,  Susan  Cheever,  and  Simone  de  Beauvoir. 

Miller,  Distinguished  Professor  of  English  at 
the  City  University  of  New  York,  was  first  drawn 
to  what  she  describes  as  an  emerging  genre  when 
her  father  was  ill  with  Parkinson’s  disease.  “I  was 
completely  unprepared  for  it,”  she  says  of  the  toll 
the  disease  would  take  on  her  father  and  herself. 
“I  was  distraught  in  ways  I didn’t  have  language 
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for.”  Reading  about  the  subject,  and  later  writing 
about  it,  helped  her  develop  that  language. 

People  have  been  writing  about  parent-child 
relationships  from  way  back,  she  says,  adding  that 
the  mothet'daughter  theme  has  long  been  a sub- 
ject of  feminist  writing.  But  recently,  she  notes, 
memoirs  of  parents  seem  to  be  emerging  into  a 
genre  of  their  own,  due  to  several  factors:  the  te- 
cent  proliferation  of  memoirs  in  general;  a grow- 
ing interest  in  what  she  calls  “the  survivor’s  testi- 
mony,” which  takes  its  popular  form  in  the  self- 
help  movement;  and  the  increase  in  human 
longevity,  extending  relationships  between  par- 
ents and  children.  “Elements  of  telling  the  par- 
ent’s story  have  always  been  there,”  she  says. 
“Now  they’re  being  pulled  into  a fotm  of  their 
own,  achieving  a critical  mass  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century.” 

Miller  finds  the  genre  to  be  giving  rise  to  a 
sense  of  community.  She  recounts  watching  a 
well-known  literary  critic  break  down  in  tears  at 
one  of  Miller’s  readings;  the  woman’s  mother,  it 
turned  out,  had  just  died.  “When  this  first  hap- 
pened to  my  father,  1 felt  very  lonely;  1 didn’t 
know  what  to  read,”  Miller  says.  “Now  there  are 
lots  of  things  to  read.  As  with  any  social  change, 
when  it  becomes  visible,  it  becomes  a bond.” 

She  felt  a viscetal  connection,  she  says,  with 
Roth’s  Patrimony,  which  contains  a graphic  de- 
scription of  the  author’s  cleaning  up  after  his  sick 
father.  “1  thought,  ‘I’ve  done  that,”’  Miller  relates. 
She  wanted  to  capture  that  personal  response  in 
her  book,  so  she  combined  her  literary-critical 
text  with  her  own  story,  threaded  in  italics 
through  the  academic  exegesis. 

“Shocking  or  unexpected,  traumatic  or  un- 
eventful, the  death  of  a parent  in  the  end  sends  us 
back  to  ourselves.  If  they  are  mortal,  so  are  we,” 
she  writes  as  the  objective  critic.  She  then  de- 
scribes the  personal  scene  of  her  own  father’s 
death:  “When  1 arrived... heart  pounding,  my  fa- 
ther had  already  started  to  turn  a waxy  yellow.” 

The  critical  analysis  allowed  Miller  to  assert 
het  adult  persona  while  writing  about  her  rela- 
tionship with  het  parents,  who  have  both  died. 
“You  need  some  way  of  distancing  yourself,  so  you 
create  yourself  as  a character  in  the  family,”  ex- 
plains Miller,  who  taught  women’s  studies  at 
Barnard  from  1981-1987.  “You  wind  up  creating  a 
person  who  can  go  through  the  experience.  When 
1 see  the  book  in  the  window,  with  a picture  of 
me  on  the  cover,  1 think,  ‘What  did  1 do?’  What 
I’ve  done  is  created  this  figure  of  the  daughter 
who  writes.  That’s  who  1 put  out  there.” 

Writing  about  parents  is  particularly  difficult, 
Miller  notes,  because — whether  you  call  it  biogra- 
phy or  autobiography — the  subject  of  family  is  al- 
ways rife  with  blurred  identity.  “With  the  famil^y, 
it’s  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  yout  story 
and  the  story  of  another,”  she  says.  “You’re  always 


telling  your  version  of  the  truth,  of 
how  it  was  in  the  family.”  When  she 
began  therapy  as  an  adult.  Miller  re- 
members with  a laugh,  her  mother 
wanted  to  see  the  therapist  as  well — 
to  tell  him  “what  teally  happened.” 

With  both  resignation  and  hope, 

Millet  goes  on  to  imagine  her  moth- 
er’s reaction  to  the  book.  “First  there 
would  be  horror,”  she  surmises.  “The 
bourgeois  values  of  privacy.  Her  sec- 
ond reaction  would  be  wanting  to 
correct  the  record.  But  third,  1 hope 
that  she  would  understand,  that  she 
would  see  1 have  a greater  goal  than 
just  telling  family  secrets.” 

Her  goal,  she  writes,  is  realization, 
which  she  believes  exists  between  the 
poles  of  resentment  and  forgiveness. 

Forgiveness,  she  claims,  is  too  easy, 
and  resentment  is  paralyzing.  She  is 
fond  of  quoting  Susan  Cheever’s  line, 
“Resentment  is  like  taking  poison  and  waiting  for 
the  other  person  to  die.” 

Although  writing  about  a parent  may  be  essen- 
tially a betrayal,  as  Miller  argues  in  Bequest  and 
Betrayal,  it  is  also  humbling  and,  ultimately,  em- 
pathic.  “My  cutiosity  came  too  late,”  she  laments. 
“1  thought  I had  the  story,  but  in  a way,  1 didn’t 
know.  There  are  many  things  I’ll  never  know,  and 
that  makes  me  suspicious  of  what  1 think  1 know. 
I’m  more  humble  now.” 

With  that  humility  comes  a better  understand- 
ing of  a mother  with  whom  she  was  always  at 
odds,  from  whom  she  was  always  trying  to  break 
away  while  finding  herself  drawn  hack  again  and 
again.  After  revisiting  this  ground  in  the  book. 
Miller  admits:  “1  feel  closer  now  to  her  purchase 
on  the  world.  1 feel  more  sympathy.  1 see  it  more 
historically  now,  too.  She  was  in  this  generation 
of  women  who  were  stuck.” 

Miller’s  next  project — to  which  Bequest  and 
Betrayal  led  her,  if  indirectly — will  tackle  that 
subject.  She  is  now  teseatching  a hook  about  the 
end  of  the  1950s,  the  beginning  of  the  so-called 
youth  culture,  a loss  of  America’s  innocence,  and 
a time  “when  women  were  experimenting  but 
there  was  as  yet  no  language  for  it.”  Her  new  pro- 
ject, which  will  also  include  a personal  memoir 
(here  her  parents  figure  in,  as  well;  they  saved  the 
letters  she  sent  them  when  she  was  a teenager 
traveling  in  Europe),  seems  a natural  segue,  pick- 
ing up  where  Bequest  and  Betrayal  left  off:  with 
Miller  just  beginning  to  understand  parents  whom 
she  had  spent  much  of  her  life  resisting. 

“1  wrote  this  book  in  ordet  to  create  light,  not 
darkness,”  she  concludes.  “1  began  to  see  that  my 
parents  had  a story — not  only  in  relation  to  me, 
but  in  a much  hroadet  context.  It’s  a gesture  to- 
wards understanding.” 


NANCY  MILLER  AND  HER  FATHER 

People  have  been 
writing  about  parent-child 
relationships  from 
way  back,  says  Miller, 
adding  that  the 
mother-daughter  theme 
has  long  been 
a subject  of  feminist 
writing.  But  recently 
memoirs  of  parents  seem 
to  be  emerging  into 
a genre  of  their  own, 
“achieving  a critical  mass 
at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century.” 

MILLER  AND  HER  MOTHER 
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Walking  Alone 

BY  GINA  LURIA  WALKER  ’64 


AN  EXCERPT 

In  the  early  1 950s,  government  officials  in  New  York  City  and  across  the  country  were  investigating 
and  removing  Communist  teachers  from  the  public  schools.  In  September  1 953,  Sam  Lourie,  the 
author’s  father,  received  a summons  from  Saul  Moskoff  head  of  the  New  York  City  investigation, 
to  appear  at  “an  inquiry  to  determine  whether  certain  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  have 
been  or  are  presently  engaged  in  subversive  activities.”  Lourie,  a teacher  at  Alexander  Hamilton 
Vocational  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  was  an  active  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Teacher’s  Union,  Local  555  of  the  United  Public  Workers. 


When  Moskoff  summoned  a suspect  for 
an  “interview,”  union  leadership  infor- 
mally encouraged  the  "doomed  teacher”  to 
find  a way  to  secure  a quiet  retirement  rather 
than  a public  dismissal.  There  was  less  personal 
and  political  satisfaction  in  such  a decision,  but 
it  offered  more  security  for  the  teacher  and 
protective  coloring  for  both  the  individual  and 
the  union.  The  retired  teacher  could  retain 
pension  rights,  so  that  when  the  regular  Board 
of  Education  salary  checks  stopped,  he  or  she 
had  some  income,  however  meager. 

Here  was  the  battle  he  had  dreaded  and  de- 
sired, prepared  for  and  resisted  with  all  his 
might.  He  was  caught,  even  willingly,  in  the 
tightest  of  nets,  offered  no  glory  except  in  the 
eyes  of  a few  comrades,  fighting  a bloodless 
war  that  left  a trail  of  anguish  and  pain.  He 
might  yearn  for  a hearing  at  which  he  could  cry 
out  the  words  burning  inside  him,  but  Sam’s 
was  another  brand  of  heroism,  a silent,  interior 
kind,  whose  satisfaction  must  be  private. 

Sam’s  strategy,  his  sacrifice,  was  to  inflame 
the  incipient  phlebitis  in  his  right  leg — a vestige 
of  the  extended  bed  rest  during  his  earlier 
pneumonia — so  that  a physician  would  recom- 
mend an  early  retirement  for  a medical  disabili- 
ty. As  Moskoff  had  warned,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  the  examining  doctor  complete  the  confi- 
dential Board  of  Education  medical  form.  If  Sam 
could  carry  this  off,  he  could  avoid  a public 
hearing  and  the  attendant  notoriety  as  well  as 
retain  at  least  some  of  his  meager  pension.  In 
this  quagmire,  such  a solution  made  a perverse 
kind  of  sense.  By  Sam’s  reckoning,  all  he  had  to 
bargain  with  now  was  his  health.  More  impor- 
tant to  him  than  his  well-being — even  his  life  it- 
self— was  to  protect  his  family,  his  colleagues, 
and  his  principles.  To  execute  this  triple  feat,  he 
made  a silent  pact  to  walk  by  himself. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  each  person  was 
alone.  To  know  anything  about  anyone  else  was 
to  be  at  risk.  Sam  and  Zyra  never  told  the  family 
or  even  their  closest  friends  and  colleagues  the 
specifics  of  Sam’s  plan.  Once  his  decision  was 


made,  effecting  it  was  simple.  Beginning  Septem- 
ber 2 1 , Sam  went  out  walking  every  night.  He 
waited  until  nearly  midnight,  when  my  sister 
Madeleine  and  I were  asleep  and  the  streets 
empty.  Then  he  walked  for  an  hour  or  two.  He 
walked  until  the  veins  in  his  leg  began  to  throb 
with  pain.  By  the  time  he  returned  to  the  apart- 
ment, he  could  feel  the  leg  swelling.  During  the 
day  he  kept  ace  bandages  wound  loosely 
around  the  inflammation.  He  took  care  not  to 
alleviate  the  edema  in  the  leg  by  wrapping  the 
bandages  too  tightly.  He  nurtured,  he  groomed 
the  phlebitis  until  it  was  ready  for  public  inspec- 
tion. At  the  time,  I could  not  understand  why 
my  father  trailed  ace-bandage  material  from  un- 
derneath his  trousers,  tripping  it  ragged.  He 
looked  as  though  he  were  unraveling. 

If  he  was  continuously  absent  from  school 
beginning  on  September  22,  the  day  after  he 
received  Moskoff s letter,  I never  knew  it.  Each 
morning,  he  got  up  as  usual,  put  on  starched 
shirt,  jacket,  tie,  and  left  the  apartment.  This 
was  a matter  of  policy.  He  was  in  terror  of 
what  Moskoff s next  move  might  be.  It  was 
common  knowledge  that  FBI  agents  were 
covertly  interrogating  accused  teachers’  chil- 
dren. The  appearance  of  normalcy,  even  in 
front  of  Madeleine  and  me,  was  a caution 
against  greater  aggression.  Though  frightened, 
he  was  not  paranoid. 

Zyra  lived  in  a terrible  bind.  She  could  not 
bear  to  see  Sam  mutilate  himself,  but  she  could 
not  avoid  it.  She  could  live  with  public  shame, 
but  she  could  not  force  Sam  to  endure  it.  She 
could  not  desert  her  principles,  but  she  could 
not  act  on  them.  When  faced  with  the  risks  of 
the  terrible  choice  Sam  had  made,  she  refused 
to  accept  that  self-destruction  was  the  only  al- 
ternative. Exposure,  public  shame,  and  the  loss 
of  all  income  were  better  than  to  watch  Sam 
silently  humiliate  his  body,  threaten  its  exis- 
tence. She  was  willing  to  sacrifice  privacy  and 
the  appearance,  at  least,  of  family  harmony  to 
guarantee  that  he  would  live.  Zyra  remem- 
bered the  uncertainty  early  in  their  marriage 


when  Sam  had  pneumonia.  But  this  time  he 
was  no  passive  victim.  Rather,  he  was  the  will- 
ing agent  of  risk.  Now  there  was  the  chance 
that  a sudden  blood  clot  in  his  leg  might  kill 
him.  Should  he  survive  the  punishment,  there 
was  no  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  perma- 
nently disabled.  With  a Herculean  effort  of  will, 
Zyra  summoned  the  courage  she  had  always 
feared  she  lacked.  “There  are  other  ways,”  she 
said  as  she  tried  to  bar  his  way  out  the  door. 
“There  are  no  other  ways,”  he  answered. 

In  this  one  moment,  she  was  willing  to  risk 
public  exposure  and  all  that  went  with  it.  I wit- 
nessed her  life’s  great  act  of  valor,  but  could 
not  honor  or  even  mark  it. 

For  Sam,  walking  was  the  solution  to  his 
dilemma.  Though  Zyra  tried  to  close  the  door 
against  his  self-abuse,  he  gave  her  no  choice.  In 
overriding  her  he  acknowledged  the  pull  of  kin- 
ship— protecting  the  family — over  politics,  ide- 
ology, a saint’s  shriven  glory.  Whatever  his 
deepest  philosophical  commitments,  Zyra  was 
the  cherished  object  of  his  self-defense. 

My  parents  were  reenacting  an  ancient  tan- 
gle of  love.  It  was  a Gift  of  the  Magi:  Sam 
walked  so  that  Zyra  would  be  safe,  Zyra 
barred  his  way  to  save  him.  To  their  child’s 
keen  yet  unseeing  eye,  their  strife  appeared  to 
tear  them  asunder.  I could  not  know,  then,  that 
what  I was  seeing  was  the  tortuous  twisting  of 
the  invisible  cord  that  beyond  all  else  in  their 
lives  bound  them  together. 

There  were  other  considerations  as  well. 
Sam  was  doing  what  he  believed  was  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  teachers’  union,  its  causes, 
and  his  comrades.  His  was  a solitary  act  of  soli- 
darity. Besides  Zyra,  no  one  knew  for  sure 
what  he  had  done,  what  kind  of  deal  he  had 
made,  whether  he  had  capitulated  in  some  way 
to  Moskoff.  Among  his  colleagues  there  was 
even  conjecture — although  those  who  knew 
him  best  rejected  this  suggestion — that  perhaps 
Sam  had  turned  informer.. ..Contrary  to  the 
lessons  about  teamwork  he  had  learned  playing 
baseball,  running  track,  waiting  tables,  strum- 
ming his  banjo  with  the  band,  reading  Marx, 
supporting  the  fight  against  the  Fascists  in  Spain, 
joining  in  the  efforts  of  the  Party  and  the  union 
to  improve  the  lives  of  others,  dedicating  his  life 
to  the  collective,  Sam  chose  to  walk  his  con- 
science, alone,  silent,  with  no  explanation,  no 
matter  the  consequences.  This  time  struggle 
was  his  brother  because  there  was  no  one  else. 
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Gina  Luria  Walker  ’64  says  that 

the  memoir  she  has  written  about  her 
parents’  lives  is  a hymn  to  her  father. 
But,  she  says,  Sam  and  Zyra  has  also  turned  out  to 
be  a song  for  herself. 

“The  book  is  the  way  in  which  1 was  able  to 
create  a context  for  the  life  of  my  family,  which  1 
never  had  when  1 was  growing  up  because  we 
were  so  different,”  Walker  explains  of  the  mem- 
oir  that  chronicles  her  parents’  lives  as  Ameri- 
can  Communists  during  the  Red  Scare  of  the 
1940s  and  1950s.  “1  did  what  women  are  particu- 
larly  good  at,  which  is  creating  context.  That’s 
why  1 think  there  is  an  avalanche  of  memoirs  by 
women  today.  We  want  to  write  ourselves  into 
the  context  of  our  lives.” 

Walker’s  memoir,  which  has  been  excerpted  in 
the  Women’s  Review  of  Books  and  is  currently 
seeking  a publisher,  tells  the  story  of  her  parents, 
Sam  and  Zyra  Lourie,  who  held  steadfastly  to  their 
Communist  beliefs  even  though  doing  so  cost  Sam 
his  job  as  a public  school  teacher  in  New  York 
City.  Sam  and  Zyra  also  tells  a broader  story  of  a 
community  of  American  leftists  and  of  family  life 
in  the  1940s  and  1950s. 

“My  parents’  story  poses  questions  that  con- 
front us  today,”  Walker  explains.  “Whose  Ameri- 
ca is  it?  Can  we  make  room  for  differing  kinds  of 
Americans?  Sam  and  Zyra  is  my  attempt  to  trace 
some  of  the  origins  of  the  current  cultural  frag- 
mentation, the  turning  against  each  other,  that 
now  stains  American  political  life.” 

Like  Gordon  and  Miller,  Walker — a social  his- 
torian— used  her  trade  to  help  put  her  life  into 
context.  “1  think  the  way  1 figured  out  how  to  un- 
derstand myself,  where  1 came  from,  was  to  make 
a history  of  it,”  says  Walker,  acting  chair  of  Social 
Sciences  at  The  New  School.  “1  knew  it  was  his- 
tory we  were  living.  1 knew  1 was  taking  a series  of 
still  photos  that  1 would  some  day  make  a story  of. 
In  writing,  I went  back  to  the  mental  files,  pulled 
out  moments  like  individual  photos.” 

She  also  pored  through  records  of  Communist 
and  anti-Communist  activity  during  the  1950s, 
now  stored  at  Columbia’s  Teachers  College,  and 
telephoned  numbers  from  her  father’s  old  address 
books.  Slowly,  she  pieced  together  the  story  of  a 
family  and  a community  both  brought  together 
and  torn  apart  by  secrecy  and  struggle.  “When  I 
was  shown  those  dusty  files  with  all  the  names,  I 
remember  almost  gagging  with  emotion,”  Walker 
recalls.  “These  were  people  who  had  disappeared. 
I had  despaired  of  ever  finding  a way  to  remember 
what  I didn’t  remember.” 

Although  her  father  beseeched  her  to  write  his 
story,  she  was  at  first  reluctant,  fearful  of  the 
story’s  potential  outcome.  “I  was  terrified  of  what 
I might  find — that  they  were  just  fools,”  she  says. 
“Or  were  they  complicit  in  some  ways?”  Most 
frightening  was  the  threat  of  forever  changing  her 


close,  loving  relationship  with  her  fa- 
ther, who  died  in  1989.  “Sam  had  sent 
me  on  this  mission.  I was  going  to 
have  to  speak  the  things  that  had  been 
unspeakable.  I didn’t  know  what  they 
would  be.  I didn’t  know  if  in  the  end  I 
would  have  to  renounce  Sam — which 
terrified  me.” 

Through  her  research.  Walker  was 
able  to  put  her  fears  to  rest.  “When  1 
went  to  the  documents — which  as  a 
scholar  I’m  trained  to  do — then  I was 
able  to  steady  myself.  What  I realized 
then  was  it’s  not  good  enough  to  say 
that  these  people  were  young,  idealis- 
tic, romantic,  gullible,  foolish,  manip- 
ulated. They  really  all  shared  a passion 
about  human  life. 

“It  went  beyond  what  I cared 
about,”  she  concludes.  “This  had  the 
weight  of  history.  My  father  was  part 
of  history.” 

Walker  began  to  write  from  the 
perspective  of  an  adult  looking  back, 
but  she  quickly  realized  the  story 
should  be  told  from  a child’s  point  of 
view.  “What  suddenly  insisted  itself  to  me,”  she 
explains,  “was  that  my  mother  sang  me  German 
anti-fascist  songs  when  I was  two — when  we  were 
at  war  with  the  Germans.  What  was  behind  that? 
The  memory  is  so  visceral:  lying  in  my  little  bed 
was  where  I understood  that  this  was  history.  I 
didn’t  know,  of  course,  but  I knew.  I needed  the 
immediacy  of  the  child’s  still-fresh  eye.  I decided 
to  be  that  child  again,  to  hear  that  awful  voice,  to 
have  those  terrible  feelings.” 

Walker  still  remembers  writing  a scene  that 
describes  her  father’s  decision  to  inflame  his  in- 
cipient phlebitis  in  order  to  leave  his  teaching  job 
on  disability  rather  than  to  be  forced  out  as  a 
Communist,  which  would  have  meant  sacrificing 
friends  and  family  in  the  process  [excerpted  on  p. 
16].  “Six  months  after  starting  to  write,  I remem- 
bered the  walking  scene,”  she  says.  “I  understood 
then  what  it  was  about.  I was  so  frightened,  all  I 
could  do  was  catch  it.” 

Like  Gordon  and  Miller,  Walker  discusses  the 
distance  a writer  needs  to  see  her  parents  as  sub- 
ject. “I  think  it  has  to  do  with  when  you  have 
enough  distance  to  begin  creating  artifacts  of  the 
imagination  out  of  your  parents,”  she  says.  “Sam 
is  much  more  mine  now.  He’s  apprehensible.” 

Walker  has  found  liberty  in  this  new  relation- 
ship with  her  father.  For  one,  she  is  reviving  a 
long-stalled  manuscript  called  Penelope’s  Loom, 
about  women’s  stories  throughout  history.  “I 
couldn’t  go  on  and  write  my  own  hooks  because 
he  was  in  the  way,”  she  says.  “I  had  been  trying  to 
write  Penelope’s  Loom  for  twenty  years,  and  I 
couldn’t.  Now  I can.” 


WALKER’S  PARENTS,  SAM  AND  ZYRA 

Although  her  father 
beseeched  her  to  write 
his  story,  she 
was  fearful  of  the  story’s 
potential  outcome. 

“I  didn’t  know  if  in  the 
end  I would  have 
to  renounce  Sam — which 
terrified  me.” 
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ILLIANT  NEW  CAREER 

PROFILES  BY  JESSICA  RAIMI  ’73 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  KEN  SHUNG 

NEARLY  A HALF  CENTURY  AGO,  television,  then  a dawning  industry,  marked  a bold  new  career  frontier.  In  the  1960s, 
when  computer  mainframes  took  up  whole  rooms,  basic  work  in  programming — now  an  integral  part  of  most  work- 
places— represented  the  path  less  taken.  Nowadays,  many  of  the  pioneering  careers  loom  out  in  cyberspace,  with  new 
opportunities  in  multimedia  and  on  the  World  V\/id6 

Wo  arO  3.11  cowboys,  Maryam  Banikarim  ’89,  the  New  York  director  of  marketing  for  Citysearch,  said  at  a 
recent  panel  on  new  career  paths.  “There  are  no  role  models  for  what  we  are  doing.”  While  Banikarim  was  speaking 
specifically  about  today’s  cutting-edge  technologies,  her  words  also  apply  to  previous  generations  of  once-new  careers. 

So  how  does  a college  train  potential  workers  for  careers  whose  contours  are  still  developing — or  may  not  even 
exist  yet?  In  a marketplace  where  change  is  the  only  constant,  the  strength  of  a liberal  arts  education  continues  to  be 
its  development  of  transferable  skills,  regardless  of  the  major  course  of  study. 

Today’s  employers  are  looking  for  workers  who  are  flcxiblc,  sbic  tO  WCSthCF  pcciods  of  chSPlgC 

and  ambiguity,  quick  to  learn  new  skills,  and  are  good  communicators  and  effective 

team  players.  Through  their  liberal  arts  education,  Barnard  women  are  taught  to  synthesize  complex  material,  ana- 
lyze and  solve  problems,  think  clearly  and  critically,  write  well,  see  the  “big  picture,”  and  be  thoughtful  communicators. 
They  are  trained  in  research  and  quantitative  skills,  and  most  have  used  the  computer  for  a variety  of  projects,  including 
statistical  calculations,  word  processing,  electronic  transmission  of  course  papers,  and  SUrfi ng  tho  Intcmot.  In 
addition,  Barnard  students  learn  to  apply  their  academic  skills  outside  the  classroom  long  before  graduation,  through 
participation  in  internships,  community  service  projects,  and  campus  activities. 

The  liberal  arts  by  definition  enCOUrage  experimentation  and  exploration  of  new  disciplines.  Fun- 
damentally, Barnard  women  learn  how  to  learn — a way  to  make  a living  and  make  a life. 

— ^jane  Celwyn,  Director  of  Career  Development 

strengths  lay  in  producing  and  directing. 

She  also  organized  productions  outside  the  theater  department, 
such  as  charity  drives  and  campus  events.  When  Dean  Virginia 
Gildersleeve  retired,  Rosenstein  was  asked  to  produce  a farewell  tea, 
hut  instead  she  staged  an  extravaganza  with  every  student  group  at 
Barnard,  from  the  chorus  to  the  Bulletin.  “That  one  experience  pre- 
pared me  tor  all  the  work  I’ve  done  in  theater  and  television,”  she 
says.  “I  had  to  deal  with  people  with  conflicting  interests  and  senti- 
ments. That’s  what  I’ve  been  doing  my  whole  professional  life.” 

She  had  learned  to  be  organized  from  her  mother,  a champion 
basketball  player  who  had  once  supervised  physical  training  for  dis- 
abled students  in  New  York  City.  “She  taught  me  from  childhood 
up  how  to  divide  things  into  categories,  how  to  time  tasks,”  Rosen- 
stein remembers.  “To  this  day,  I think  of  her  when  I come  home 
with  a stack  of  materials.” 

On  graduating,  she  joined  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  School 
of  the  Theater,  where  she  took  classes  with  Martha  Graham  and 
acted  and  directed  in  summer  stock.  Before  long,  her  organizational 
talents  were  discovered,  and  she  spent  two  years  as  executive  assis- 


gertrude  rosenstein  ’48  Some  people  know 

from  an  early  age  that  they  will  be  violinists,  entomologists  or 
physicians.  For  others — in  a world  where  markets  and  technologies 
are  constantly  changing — chance  and  contingency  shape  a career. 

Gertrude  Rosenstein,  who  became  the  first  woman  director  of  a 
network  series,  never  planned  to  go  into  television.  She  entered  the 
industry  in  the  mid-1950s,  when  the  medium  was  just  inventing  it- 
self, borrowing  the  techniques  and  audiences  of  radio  and  motion 
pictures,  and  changing  from  a curiosity  enjoyed  hy  the  few  to  an  es- 
sential amenity  of  the  American  home. 

“I  was  fascinated  hy  my  work,”  says  Rosenstein.  “I  just  focused  on 
doing  the  best  job  I could  without  worrying  about  the  competition 
or  about  being  a pioneer.” 

It  was  Rosenstein’s  love  of  opera  and  theater  that  led  her  to  tele- 
vision. A native  New  Yorker  who  had  always  loved  theater,  she  ma- 
jored in  French  at  Barnard,  where  there  was  no  drama  major  (al- 
though a few  years  later,  Rosenstein  would  organize  such  a program 
at  the  request  of  President  Millicent  McIntosh).  She  did  some  act- 
ing with  Wigs  &L  Cues,  the  drama  club,  and  began  to  find  that  her 
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gertrude  rosenstein  ’48 

Her  love  of  theater  led  her  to  television. 

“I  focused  on  doing  the  best  job  I could  without  worrying 
about  the  competition  or  being  a pioneer” 
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susan  bilenker  72 

“The  people  who  are  involved  with  the  web  are  all 

smart  and  motivated.  It’s  a new  frontier. 
Everyone's  getting  up  to  speed  together’’ 
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tant  to  Lincoln  Kirstein  and  George  Balanchine,  the  founders  of 
the  New  York  City  Ballet. 

When  Rosenstein  joined  the  production  staff  of  NBC  Opera 
Theatre  in  the  1950s,  commercial  television  was  welcoming  artistic 
experimentation  to  a degree  difficult  to  imagine  in  the  networks 
today.  The  critically  acclaimed  series,  which  brought  live  produc- 
tions  in  English  to  an  unprecedented  number  of  people,  drew 
Rosenstein  to  NBC,  where  she  became  an  associate  director,  work- 
ing on  news,  soap  operas,  and  commercials,  as  well  as  the  opera 
broadcasts.  A highlight  of  her  career  was  persuading  Balanchine 
and  Kirstein  to  stage  The  Magic  Flute  in  a production  designed  for 
television  by  Rouben  Ter-Arutunian,  with  a libretto  translated  by 
W.H.  Auden  and  Chester  Kallman. 

When  Rosenstein  took  over  as  director  of  the  television  quiz 
show  “Concentration”  in  the  early  1960s,  she  broke  through  a ceil- 
ing that  was  more  concrete  than  glass.  She  had  been  the  show’s  as- 
sociate director  for  a number  of  years  when  the  director  left,  so  she 
naturally  thought  she  was  in  line  for  the  job.  But  her  superiors  told 
her  frankly  that  they  could  not  have  a woman  director.  For  weeks 
afterward,  she  recalls,  “1  really  went  through  hell.”  In  the  end,  she 
prevailed,  becoming  the  first  woman  to  direct  a network  series. 

“1  hope  I’m  paving  a path  for  other  women,”  she  told  the  Hack' 
ensack  Record  in  1965. 

To  illustrate  the  welcome  given  to  women  in  the  early  days  of 
television,  she  recounts  her  battle  to  work  on  the  news  team  cover- 
ing the  inauguration  of  President  Kennedy  in  1960.  No,  she  was 
told — because  you  had  to  climb  a ladder  to  get  into  the  news  de- 
partment’s mobile  unit,  and  a woman  couldn’t  climb  a ladder. 
When  she  protested,  she  was  told  there  would  be  no  other  women 
crew  members  for  her  to  share  a hotel  room  with.  When  she  said  a 
friend  would  put  her  up,  she  won  her  point  and  went  to  Washing- 
ton. The  NBC  team  spent  the  day  before  the  inauguration  rehears- 
ing; that  evening,  the  city  was  paralyzed  by  snow.  By  the  time 
Rosenstein  managed  to  get  to  her  friend’s  home  in  Georgetown,  it 
was  almost  time  to  turn  around  and  go  back  to  work.  But  she  was  at 
the  White  House  by  five  a.m.  to  meet  the  production  team.  She 
had  the  flu  when  she  arrived  back  in  New  York,  but  she  reported  to 
the  studio  anyway,  not  wanting  anyone  to  say,  “See,  you  give  a 
woman  a break...” 

Today,  Rosenstein  observes,  it  is  still  rare  to  find  a female  direc- 
tor; women,  she  notes,  are  more  prevalent  in  the  behind-the-scenes 
producer  spot.  “In  directing,  you  face  a crew  of  forty  or  more  men,” 
she  says,  “and  men  still  don’t  like  to  take  orders  from  a woman.” 

After  a dozen  years  at  NBC,  she  went  freelance,  to  produce  and 
direct  the  artistic  productions  she  loves,  such  as  a special  about 
American  ballet  she  made  with  Robert  Joffrey  for  an  international 
audience,  and  a recent  program  about  the  American  musical  host- 
ed by  orchestra  leader  Skitch  Henderson,  which  she  created  for  the 
United  Nations.  In  addition,  she  is  active  in  the  Academy  of  Tele- 
vision Arts  and  Sciences  and  has  served  on  its  board  of  governors 
and  the  Emmy  Awards  Committee. 

For  most  of  her  career,  Rosenstein’s  devotion  to  her  work  left 
little  time  for  anything  else — “1  had  blinders  on.  1 broke  more 
dates!”  she  says.  That  has  changed,  along  with  her  name:  in  No- 
vember, she  became  Mrs.  Nelson  R.  Moore. 


susan  bilenker  ’72  Susan  Bilenker  has  always  had 

an  entrepreneurial  spirit  and  a creative  mind.  “I’ve  always  enjoyed 
things  1 came  up  with  myself,”  she  says.  “1  sewed  all  my  clothes 
from  ages  ten  to  thirty.  1 was  a weaver.” 

Today,  Bilenker  is  making  a 1990s'Style  living  doing  a number 
of  new  things,  most  of  which  did  not  exist  when  she  was  in  college. 
She  maintains  a World  Wide  Website,  produces  an  online  maga- 
zine, and  runs  a marketing  consultancy  for  architects  and  designers. 

“For  most  of  my  adult  life,  people  were  confused  when  1 said  1 
did  more  than  one  thing,”  she  says.  “They  wanted  you  to  be  a doc- 
tor, or  a lawyer,  or  something  like  that.  Now,  in  the  ’90s,  being 
able  to  do  many  things  at  once  is  an  absolutely  essential  thing.  I’ve 
come  into  my  moment.” 

Bilenker’s  website,  DesignSite  (http://www.atsrc.com/deS'Site), 
offers  products,  services,  and  other  information  on  architecture,  in- 
terior design,  real  estate,  construction,  and  engineering.  Launched 
in  July  1995,  DesignSite  was  receiving  more  than  12,400  “hits” 
(visits)  a month  as  of  September. 

Although  she  has  sacrificed  for  her  ventures — “I’ve  given  up 
money.  I’ve  given  up  having  a family” — she  has  also  known  the 
thrill  of  discovery.  “The  people  1 meet  who  are  involved  with  the 
web  have  a range  of  backgrounds,  but  they’re  all  smart  and  moti- 
vated, and  excited  about  the  web,”  she  says.  “It’s  a new  frontier. 
Everyone’s  getting  up  to  speed  together.” 

And  in  some  ways,  the  more  things  change,  the  more  they  stay 
the  same.  “There’s  a 1960s-redux  feeling — wanting  to  give  value 
for  money,  wanting  to  share  resources,”  she  notes. 

In  college,  Bilenker  majored  in  art  and  architectural  history  but 
did  not  have  the  single-minded  passion  of  an  architect  or  a scholar, 
she  says.  She  wanted  to  be  an  architecture  editor  at  a magazine 
until  she  was  told  that  she  had  to  wait  for  an  editor  to  die  or  re- 
tire— or  else  she  had  to  start  as  a secretary.  Instead — true  to  form — 
she  pursued  her  own  path:  she  recently  founded  Provocations,  an 
online  architecture  journal. 

Bilenker  got  her  start  in  architecture  during  her  Barnard  days, 
while  speaking  with  an  architect  for  research  on  her  senior  thesis. 
During  the  interview,  his  model-maker  quit.  “1  said,  ‘1  can  do  this,”’ 
she  recalls.  “I’d  never  built  a model  in  my  life.”  She  got  the  job, 
and  went  on  to  learn  drafting  and  design. 

She  soon  gravitated  to  the  marketing  side  of  the  profession — “1 
was  always  good  at  explaining  things  to  non-techies” — and  in  1990 
she  founded  Susan  Bilenker  Communications,  a company  that 
helps  architects  and  design  firms  market  themselves  through  new 
technologies  such  as  the  internet.  (Marketing  for  architects,  she 
points  out,  is  a relatively  new  field  in  itself,  having  developed  dur- 
ing the  recession  of  the  1970s.) 

Bilenker,  who  splits  her  time  between  Aspen,  Colorado,  and 
Hastings,  New  York,  has  also  had  many  other  businesses.  In  1981 
she  co'founded  Fox  & Fowle  Interiors  and  ran  an  art  gallery  in  the 
firm’s  lobby.  She  was  once  an  artists’  representative,  an  ill-timed 
venture  that  coincided  with  the  crash  of  the  New  York  art  market  in 
the  early  1990s.  In  addition,  she  has  designed  and  licensed  a line  of 
fine  china  and  published  limited-edition  prints  of  her  own  paintings. 

“I  don’t  need  to  know  how  things  will  play  out  to  take  a risk,”  she 
says.  “All  I need  is  the  positives  to  be  stronger  than  the  negatives.” 
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susan  levenson  pringle  ’62  Like  most  people 

in  the  late  ’50s,  Susan  Levenson  Pringle  gave  little  thought  to  com- 
puters and  certainly  did  not  foresee  making  a career  out  of  them.  A 
government  major  at  Barnard  and  the  daughter  of  a lawyer,  she  was 
thinking  vaguely  of  law  school. 

But  she  received  a post-graduate  fellowship  for  the  one-year 
Harvard-Radclifte  Program  in  Business  Administration,  and  then, 
on  a lark,  took  an  aptitude  test  for  computer  programming.  “This 
dyer  from  IBM  said,  ‘Do  you  like  classical  music?  Do  you  like  puz- 
zles? Do  you  like  bridge?’  And  1 was  nodding  my  head — that  was 
me,’’  says  Pringle.  It  seems  IBM  had  discovered  that  a taste  for 
music  and  puzzles  could  accompany  a gift  for  programming — which 
in  Pringle’s  case  proved  true. 

She  became  a software  specialist  at  the  dawn  of  the  software  era, 
working  on  the  IBM  System  360,  the  first  real  mainframe,  which 
came  out  in  1964.  Although  today’s  computers  can  connect  to 
worldwide  networks,  perform  at  high  speeds,  and  even  fit  in  the  av- 
erage briefcase,  Pringle  remembers  the  early  technology  with  affec- 
tion— in  particular,  one  machine  called  the  602  calculating  punch. 

“The  original  work  was  down  and  dirty,”  she  explains.  “Com- 
puters had  plug  hoards,  and  you  moved  the  plugs  to  do  different 
calculations.  Today,  languages  mask  the  machine  from  you.  With 
the  plugs,  though,  creating  a program  was  a sensual  experience.  It 
was  like  having  a small  sailboat  and  you’re  doing  everything,  in- 
stead of  a large  one  with  instruments  to  do  the  navigation.” 

In  those  days,  she  notes,  IBM  hired  as  many  women  as  men,  al- 
though men  with  families  were  often  paid  more  for  the  same  work. 
Women,  however,  were  not  hired  for  sales  positions.  “The  joke 
about  that  was,  ‘If  she’s  strong  enough  to  carry  a typewriter,  she’ll 
look  terrible,  and  if  she  can’t  carry  a typewriter  she  can’t  do  the 
work,”  Pringle  recalls. 

Pringle  spent  twenty-eight  years  at  IBM  in  various  positions,  be- 
ginning as  a systems  engineer,  working  principally  with  brokerage 
firms  at  a time  when  that  burgeoning  industry  was  “desperate  to 
have  that  kind  of  computing  power,”  she  says.  “In  my  area  of  Wall 
Street,  there  was  so  much  business  coming  through  the  front  door, 
we  joked  that  the  salesmen  could  just  sit  with  their  feet  up  on  the 
desk  and  answer  the  phones. 

“When  I was  starting  out,”  she  continues,  “15  million  shares  was 
a big  day  on  Wall  Street.  Nowadays  it’s  hundreds  of  millions  of 
shares.  So  that  part  was  exciting  in  its  own  right.”  In  her  last  seven 
years  with  IBM,  she  was  an  office-systems  consultant,  recommend- 
ing computer  systems  to  Fortune  500  clients. 

Pringle  took  an  early  retirement  from  IBM  and  now  lives  half 
the  year  in  Arizona,  returning  to  New  York  to  get  her  fill  of  muse- 
ums and  concerts.  She  has  her  own  company.  Green  River  Group, 
and  does  some  consulting,  specializing  in  the  popular  groupware 
product  Lotus  Notes. 

Today,  she  reflects,  with  no  discernible  regret,  “Had  I been 
more  career-oriented  I might  have  gone  further,  hut  I planned  just 
to  work  until  I got  married  and  had  kids.”  As  it  turned  out,  she 
didn’t  get  married  until  she  was  forty-seven. 

But  she  was  happy  at  Big  Blue.  Once,  she  says,  her  young  niece 
came  to  visit  her  office,  and,  standing  amid  fancy  computers,  the 
girl  asked  her  aunt,  “Do  you  have  to  pay  to  work  here?” 


eva  szlak  wisnik  ’85  The  era  before  the  stock 

market  crash  of  1987  is  now  fondly  recalled  as  a time  when  compa- 
nies rewarded  their  white-collar  workers  with  raises,  hefty  pen- 
sions, and  doughnuts.  But  the  go-go  eighties  have  given  way  to  the 
no-no  nineties,  and  upward  mobility  is  no  longer  a sure  thing,  even 
for  the  highly  skilled  and  expensively  educated. 

Eva  Wisnik,  a career  consultant  and  executive  coach,  has  found 
a niche  helping  such  people  navigate  their  careers.  “Executive 
coaching  didn’t  exist  three  years  ago,”  says  Wisnik.  “I  work  with 
people  who  do  well  hut  want  to  do  better.  I think  of  myself  as  a ca- 
reer strategist — if  you  want  to  be  a vice  president  in  five  years, 
what  do  you  need  to  learn?  Who  do  you  need  to  meet?” 

Wisnik’s  various  counseling  strategies  include  videotaping 
clients  at  work  (one  client,  for  example,  noticed  on  tape  her  an- 
noying habit  of  slapping  the  table  to  underscore  a point),  and  ask- 
ing both  bosses  and  subordinates  of  a client  to  complete  a detailed 
questionnaire  about  the  client’s  work  personality.  Most  of  her 
clients  are  lawyers,  although  she  has  also  worked  with  bankers,  de- 
signers, and  public  relations  specialists,  among  others. 

“I  get  a charge  out  of  wondering.  What  if  this  is  the  first  person 
I can’t  help?”  she  says.  “Each  time  it’s  as  if  I’m  standing  on  the 
edge.  I think:  I won’t  take  the  check  if  I can’t  help  the  person.’” 

Wisnik  spent  nine  years  as  a recruiter  of  M.B.A.  and  legal  tal- 
ent, most  recently  for  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  & Taft,  a top  New 
York  law  firm.  “Being  good  was  no  longer  a guarantee  of  becoming 
a partner,”  she  observed.  “You  had  to  bring  in  business,  but  that 
wasn’t  taught  in  law  school,  and  here  were  all  these  lawyers  who 
never  thought  they’d  need  to  know  how  to  sell.  So  I started  doing 
seminars  on  rainmaking.” 

At  the  same  time,  she  was  also  thinking  of  her  own  career,  tak- 
ing lessons  from  a book  she  was  reading,  The  Age  of  Unreason  by 
Charles  Handy.  “He  said  the  whole  world  of  work  would  change,” 
she  explains.  “Corporations  were  going  to  outsource  and  not  pay 
benefits,  people  would  be  self-employed,  and  the  way  to  be  employ- 
able would  be  to  have  a portfolio  of  skills  and  be  your  own  salesper- 
son. It  made  a lot  of  sense  to  me.  So  I thought,  what  skills  can  I 
add  to  my  portfolio?” 

To  supplement  her  B.A.  in  psychology  and  M.B.A.  in  market- 
ing from  Fordham,  she  became  certified  to  administer  the  Myers- 
Briggs  Type  Indicator,  a test  of  career  skills.  She  began  counseling 
clients  about  career  planning  and  is  now  working  for  herself  full 
time.  Wisnik  Career  Strategies,  which  employs  four  people,  shares 
a Union  Square  suite  with  Wisnik’s  husband,  a lawyer  (the  couple 
has  a three-year-old  son). 

She  finds  most  of  her  clients  through  her  frequent  speaking  en- 
gagements to  bar  association  groups  and  alumni  clubs.  In  addition, 
her  video,  “How  to  Succeed  at  Your  First  Legal  Job,”  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  law  schools  nationwide,  and  her  first  book,  on  career 
planning,  will  he  published  soon. 

In  this  ever-changing  job  market,  Wisnik  has  some  bottom-line 
advice  for  all  her  clients:  “Whether  you’re  self-employed  or  not, 
you  are  self-employed,”  she  says.  “You  are  your  own  product.” 

Jessica  Raimi  has  recently  served  as  president  of  Barnard  Business  & 
Professional  Women. 
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She  learned  that  “corporations  were  going  to  outsource, 
people  would  be  self-employed,’’  and  the  only  way  tO  get  ahead 
was  to  “be  your  own  salesperson.’’ 
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a woman’s  work 

BY  LOUISE  BERNIKOW  ’6  I 
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IN  EARLY  AMERICA,  everyone’s  work  kept  both  the 
colonists  and  the  Native  Americans  alive.  Women  did 
whatever  it  took;  laundry,  butter  churning,  clothesmak- 
ing,  herb  growing,  logging,  mill  grinding,  and  carpentry. 
Their  work  supported  every  war.  At  Valley  Forge,  women 
cooked,  laundered,  and  scavenged  food  from  the  country- 
side. Still,  in  the  first  decades  of  the  new  republic,  only 
seven  professions  were  available  to  women  who  needed 
or  wanted  money:  teacher,  seamstress,  tailor,  milliner, 
dressmaker,  household  servant,  and  factory  operative. 

Female  slaves  worked,  unpaid,  full  time,  from  age  nine 
or  ten  until  death.  During  the  Civil  War,  women  nursed 
and  doctored,  clothed  and  fed  troops  on  both  sides. 
While  the  war,  like  all  subsequent  wars,  brought  new  op- 
portunities for  some  women,  it  devastated  others.  The 
catastrophic  loss  of  male  lives  left  large  numbers  of 
women  who  had  been  economic  consumers  suddenly 
needing  work.  The  fight  for  women’s  education  was  a di- 
rect result  of  the  need  to  earn  money.  In  spite  of  an  ideol- 
ogy that  said  tender  “ladies”  would  be  “coarsened”  by 
labor,  nearly  a million  women  were  wage  earners  in  the 
post-Civil  War  period,  many  in  a constant  fight  with 
starvation  and  pauperism.  The  available  work  was  limited 
in  a culture  whose  favorite  proverb  was,  “Every  man  to 
his  trade,  but  every  woman  to  the  washtub.” 

The  West  could  not  have  been  settled  without  the  Na- 
tive American  women  who  acted  as  guides  and  the  white 
women  who  hitched,  drove,  and  shod  oxen  and  horses, 
mined  for  California  gold  and  Colorado  silver,  rode  the 
range,  broke  and  trained  horses,  and  worked  homesteads 
and  ranches.  In  the  professions — among  actresses,  authors, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  journalists — women  from  the  West 
are  represented  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population. 

The  1900  census  showed  that  most  women  earned 
money  doing  domestic  work.  Of  1.5  million  domestic 
workers,  almost  all  were  female.  But  the  fringes  are  as  in- 


teresting as  the  majority:  There  were  also  1,365  female 
miners  and  quarriers;  8,246  hunters,  trappers,  guides  and 
scouts;  and  3,000  women  in  the  Chicago  stockyards.  The 
labor  of  farmers’  wives  and  miners’  wives,  of  poor  women 
taking  in  boarders,  sewing,  and  washing,  was  not  counted 
by  the  census-takers.  Nor,  often,  hy  women  themselves. 

As  one  textile  worker  said  in  1929,  “Some  girls  think  that 
as  long  as  mother  takes  in  washings,  keeps  ten  or  twelve 
boarders  or  perhaps  takes  in  sewing,  she  isn’t  working.” 

The  insistence  that  motherhood  was  a woman’s  real 
job  persisted  in  spite  of  reality.  While  marriage  and 
motherhood  might  offer  an  escape  from  wage-earning  for 
some  white  women,  it  offered  nothing  of  the  kind  for 
everyone  else.  Nursing  and  teaching  were  acceptable  jobs 
because  they  extended  cultural  definitions  of  woman’s 
nurturing  role.  Choosing  work  over  mothering  was  per- 
verse; doing  both,  unthinkable. 

The  motherhood  issue  faded  when  women’s  labor  was 
needed — usually  in  wartime — but  out  it  came  when  the 
economy  contracted.  Antagonism  to  working  wives  was 
strong  during  the  Depression.  Between  1932  and  1937, 
the  federal  government  prohibited  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  a family  from  working  in  the  civil  service,  which 
amounted  to  full-scale  discrimination  against  women.  In 
a 1936  survey,  82  percent  of  those  polled  said  no  when 
asked  if  women  with  employed  husbands  should  work. 

But  women  had  always  fought  the  rules  and  public 
opinion.  In  the  1830s,  female  militancy  hit  the  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  textile  factory.  In  the  1840s,  “lady  shoe- 
binders”  formed  a union  and  marched.  The  early  twenti- 
eth century  saw  a large-scale  struggle  for  decency,  democ- 
racy, and  safety  in  the  workplace,  a struggle  thrown  cen-  ^ 

ter  stage  by  the  gruesome  Triangle  factory  fire  in  191 1.  i 

A 

Anatomy  class  dissecting  cadavers  at  the  Women  s Medical  | 

College  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1900.  8 
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Garment  workers,  mostly  Italian  and  Jewish  immi- 
grants,  were  among  the  most  heroic  women  in  American 
history.  Beaten  on  picket  lines  and  thrown  in  jail,  their 
courage  inspired  other  workers  beyond  the  sweatshops. 
Years  later,  activist  Pauline  Newman  would  say  she  could 
still  see  the  brave  strikers,  “young  people,  mostly  women, 
walking  down  and  not  caring  what  might  happen.  The 
spirit,  I think,  the  spirit  of  a conqueror  led  them  on.” 

More  heroines  emerged  from  the  bloody  labor  battles 
of  the  1920s  and  1930s  in  Appalachia.  In  the  agricultural 
work  of  the  Southwest,  Mexicana  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a history  of  labor  militancy  that  reached  full  flower  in 
the  United  Farm  Workers  movement  in  the  1960s. 

Less  violently,  somewhat  less  dramatically,  women 
pushed  their  way  into  medicine  and  law  in  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  built  institutions  to  enable 
other  women  to  follow  them.  The  women’s  movement  won 
women’s  right  to  keep  their  earnings,  criticized  the  exclu- 
sion  of  females  from  ministry  and  the  law,  the  country’s 
most  important  professions,  and  supported  the  pioneers  in 
those  and  other  fields.  Many  movement  newspapers  carried 
free  classified  ads  for  poor  women  looking  for  work. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  their 
peers  were  the  first  flashpoint  for  the  erratic  history  of  co- 
operation across  class  lines.  By  the  1890s  and  into  the 
twentieth  century,  some  women  with  access  to  power 
and  money  used  it  on  behalf  of  working  women.  “Society 
ladies”  not  only  fought  for  the  vote  hut  also  joined  picket 
lines  and  handed  out  leaflets  about  the  conditions  of 
women  workers.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  and  her  friends 


In  a 1936  survey,  82 

if  women  with 

in  the  Consumers’  League  used  their  status  and  buying 
power  to  create  a “white  list”  of  shops  that  actually  al- 
lowed vendors  to  sit  down  in  the  course  of  a day  or  spend 
more  than  five  minutes  on  rest  room  breaks.  Garment 
workers,  initially  mistrustful  of  the  “helpful”  ladies  in  the 
Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  called  them  “the  mink 
brigade.”  At  Hull  House  in  Chicago,  Jane  Addams  pro- 
vided meeting  space  for  working-class  women  trying  to 
organize,  no  small  provision  in  a time  when  most  male 
unions  met  in  smoky  rooms  above  saloons  at  dinnertime. 

Male  unions  of  a different  kind  were  keeping  women 
out  of  medicine.  Male  medical  students  and  doctors  ac- 
tively discouraged  a growing  number  of  women  who 
wanted  medical  educations  all  through  the  1850s.  The 
Civil  War  made  nursing  a serious  profession  and  raised 
the  possibility  of  female  doctors.  In  1860,  there  were 
fewer  than  200;  by  1900,  more  than  7,000.  The  rise  par- 
alleled the  rise  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  Medicine 
was  something  a married  women  could  do  and  something 
women  knew  they  needed.  In  the  throes  of  Victorian 
modesty,  one  woman  with  an  ulcerated  breast  had  de- 
scribed it  to  her  male  doctor  as  a pain  in  the  stomach. 

Even  with  training,  women  doctors  had  a hard  time. 
Landlords  refused  to  rent  office  space  to  them,  fearing  the 
stigma  it  would  bring.  Hazing  and  undermining  by  male 


THE  TOOLS  OF  WOMEN’S  WORK 

The  Circular  Saw 

Invented  by  an  anonymous  Shaker  woman 
in  a community  near  Boston,  the  new  saw 
revolutionized  the  nineteenth-century 
building  industry.  Before  that,  lumber  was 
sawed  and  hewn  by  hand. 

The  Cotton  Gin 

The  claim  that  a woman  invented  the  ma- 
chine that  made  cotton  a valuable  commer- 
cial product  has  been  around  a long  time.  In 
the  1 870s,  the  feminist  newspaper  Revolution 
said  that  Katherine  Green  of  Rhode  Island 
had  dreamed  it  up  in  the  1 700s  while  visiting 


her  Georgia  plantations.  She  allegedly  let  Eli 
Whitney  claim  the  patent  “through  fear  of 
the  ridicule  of  her  friends  and  loss  of  social 
position  recognition  of  her  work  might  have 
entailed.”  Whoever  invented  it,  the  cotton 
gin,  which  could  clean  300  pounds  of  cotton 
a day,  reinvigorated  the  dying  institution  of 
slavery  and  gave  women  wage-earning  work 
in  cotton  fattories  in  the  North. 

Liquid  Paper 

Bette  Graham,  a high  school  dropout,  had 
worked  her  way  up  to  an  executive  secre- 
tary’s job.  Always  a messy  typist,  she  was 
frustrated  by  the  new  IBM  electric  typewrit- 
ers, whose  carbon  ribbons  smeared  when 


she  tried  to  erase  mistakes.  Inspired  by 
watching  an  artist  paint  over  his  errors  as 
he  lettered  office  windows,  she  started 
using  white  paint  and  a watercolor  brush  at 
her  desk.  When  coworkers  asked  for  the 
magic  formula,  she  bottled  it,  labeling  it  Mis- 
take Out.  In  1 956,  she  offered  her  cover-up 
fluid  to  IBM.  They  declined.  She  marketed  it 
herself,  at  home,  and  took  more  than  a 
decade  to  become  profitable.  Eventually, 
the  Gillette  Company  bought  Liquid  Paper 
for  $47.5  million,  plus  a royalty.  When  she 
died  in  1980,  Graham’s  fortune  went  to  her 
son,  Michael,  a member  of  the  singing 
group  The  Monkees,  who  used  it  to  pro- 
duce some  of  the  first  music  videos. 
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Tcent  of  those  polled  said  no  when  asked 

jmployed  husbands  should  work. 


peers  was  relentless:  one  doctor  was  persuaded  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  extract  hospital  patients’  teeth;  another’s  first 
lecture  as  a professor  at  a medical  college  was  boycotted. 

The  American  Medical  Association  finally  admitted 
women  in  1876.  The  early  black  women  doctors  went  to 
practice  in  the  South,  to  “help  the  race,”  like  the  school- 
marms  a generation  before.  The  number  of  female  doc- 
tors peaked  in  1910,  then  declined.  Women’s  medical 
colleges  closed,  since  coeducational  schools  took  women. 
But  there  were  limitations;  most  had  a quota  system, 
often  as  low  as  5 percent. 

Women  were  first  admitted  to  law  schools  at  the  same 
time  as  medical  schools,  but  resistance  to  them  was 
stronger.  It  was  impossible  to  contrive  law  as  a nurturing 
thing  or  pretend  that  female  lawyers  were  not  going  en- 
tirely against  the  cultural  grain  by  intruding  on  the  public 
sphere.  By  1910,  there  were  9,000  woman  doctors  and 
1,500  female  lawyers.  By  1920,  although  47  percent  of  col- 
lege students  were  female,  only  3 percent  of  lawyers  were. 

In  1896,  Ellen  Spenser  Mussey  and  Emma  M.  Gillet 
tutored  six  young  women  in  law,  but  when  the  local  col- 
lege refused  their  students  admission  because  “women  did 
not  have  the  mentality  for  law,”  the  two  opened  their 
own  law  school  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  1920s  and  1930s  were  dominated  by  something 
new — women  in  aviation,  small  in  number  but  very  visi- 
ble. Amelia  Earhart  wasn’t  the  most  accomplished,  only 
the  most  famous  of  the  women  in  the  air.  Aviation  jobs 
were  offered  to  women  after  World  War  1 because  air- 
plane manufacturers  were  eager  to  demolish  the  macho 
association  lingering  from  the  reputations  of  Elying  Aces 
during  the  war.  What  better  way  to  reassure  the  public  of 
the  safety  and  simplicity  of  flying  than  to  recruit  women? 
By  the  1930s,  jobs  for  women  in  the  air  were  shifting  to 
newly  hired  stewardesses,  attractive  women  with  nursing 
training  who  were  recruited  to  care  for  passengers.  By 
1940,  the  female  aviators  were  gone. 

Second-wave  feminists  addressed  head-on  all  the  arbi- 
trary and  superstitious  ideas  about  working  women  inher- 
ited from  our  history.  Old  battles  over  mothers  in  the 
workforce  reignited  in  the  late  1960s.  The  question  of 


women’s  capabilities  returned.  In  factories,  women’s  jobs 
fit  what  employers  determined  to  be  “feminine  skills”: 
manual  dexterity  and  the  ability  to  stand  repetition. 
Modern  feminists  proved  that  women  had  or  could  de- 
velop the  “masculine  skills”  of  physical  strength  and 
problem-solving.  This  perhaps  accounts  for  the  defiant 
machisma  of  the  period. 

The  separation  of  women’s  work  and  men’s  work  was 
abolished  in  theory  by  civil  rights  legislation.  In  1963, 
when  Congress  passed  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  working 
women  earned  59  percent  of  the  average  male  income. 
Title  Vll  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  made  race  and  sex 
discrimination  by  employers  and  labor  unions  illegal. 
Want  ads  were  no  longer  classified  by  gender  after  1970. 
But  ending  gender  discrimination  in  practice  is  a differ- 
ent task,  one  that  has  occupied  lawyers,  activists,  and 
other  groups  for  the  past  two  and  a half  decades. 

It  is  clear  that  women  have  worked  because  they  were 
told  to,  asked  to,  or  wanted  to.  To  support  parents,  sib- 
lings, children,  lovers,  husbands,  and  themselves.  When 
a man  made  money  or  not,  died,  was  drunk,  walked  out, 
or  when  the  woman  preferred  his  absence.  Eor  indepen- 
dence. To  buy  extras  like  clothes,  radios,  movie  tickets, 
educations,  visits  to  Paris.  To  he  socially  useful.  To  grow. 
To  escape  oppressive  families.  To  meet  challenges. 
“When  a great  adventure  is  offered,”  said  Amelia 
Earhart,  “you  don’t  refuse  it.” 

While  the  reasons  make  sense,  the  rules  have  had  Alice 
in  Wonderland  logic.  Married  women  couldn’t  be  teach- 
ers, but  single  women  were  distracting.  Looking  attractive 
was  important  for  some  jobs,  but  looking  too  attractive  was 
dangerous.  Act  like  a lady,  women  were  told,  work  harder, 
speak  up,  keep  quiet.  Don’t  talk  to  other  women. 

Working  women  encountered  men’s  rules  and  defied 
them,  overthrew  them,  altered  them,  bent  them,  or  ig- 
nored them,  as  they  did  in  all  other  areas  of  American  life. 

From  The  American  Women’s  Almanac:  An  Inspiring 
and  Irreverent  Women’s  History.  © 1997  by  The  Philip 
Lief  Group,  Inc.,  and  Louise  Bemikow;  reprinted  with  per^ 
mission  of  Berkley  Books,  Berkley  Publishing  Group  Inc. 


LOUISE  BERNIKOW  WILL  DISCUSS  HER  BOOK  MARCH  3 I AT  5 O’CLOCK,  SULZBERGER 

PARLOR,  THIRD  FLOOR  OF  BARNARD  HALL. 
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FICTION 


EX  L I B R I S 


Drafts  15 -XXX,  The  Fold  (poetry) 

by  Rachel  Blau  DuPlessis  ’63 
Potes  & Poets  Press,  1997,  $12.95 

Hunger  Point 

by  Jillian  Medoff  ’85 
HarperCollins/ReganBooks,  1997,  $24 


Whirling  Around  the  Sun  (poetry) 
by  Suzanne  Noguere  ’69 
Midmarch  Arts  press,  1996,  $12 
Winner  of  the  1996  “Discovery”/The  Nation 
Prize 

GENERAL  NONFICTION 

Hard  Lessons:  Public  Schools  and 
Privatization 

by  Carol  (Bergman)  Ascher  ’63,  Norm 

Fruchter,  Robert  Berne 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Press,  1996, 

$9.95 

Chick  Flicks:  A Movie-Lover’s  Guide  to 
the  Movies  Women  Love 
by  Jami  Bernard  ’78 
Carol  Publishing/Citadel,  1996,  $16.95 

The  Language  of  Names 

by  Justin  Kaplan  and  Anne  Bernays  ’52 

Simon  & Schuster,  1997,  $25 


RENA 
NEU/vlAN'N 
COEN 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota  Impressionists 

by  Rena  Neumann  Coen  ’46 

Afton  Historical  Society  Press,  1996,  $35 


MARIA  MCBRIDE  yMELLIIlGERY 


Will  1 ever  be  Somebody?:  The  1918  diary 
of  May  Frances  Denton 

by  May  Frances  Denton  ’22 

Goose  Pasture  Publishing,  1996,  $14.95 

Available  from  the  publisher  at  45 1 Pleasant  Valley 

Road,  Alfred  Station,  NY  14803;  add  $2.00  for 

shipping,  plus  sales  tax 

[See  Last  Word,  p.  56] 


The  Perfect  Wedding 
by  Maria  McBride-Mellinger  ’81 
Collins,  1996,  $40 

Yoga:  Discipline  of  Freedom 

The  Yoga  Sutra  Attributed  to  Patanjali 
translated,  with  commentary,  introduction,  and 
glossary  of  keywords,  by  Barbara  Stoler  Miller  ’62 
University  of  California  Press,  1996,  $17.95 


Childhood  and  Children:  a compendium  of 
customs,  superstitions,  theories,  profiles  and 
facts 

by  Joan  bel  Geddes  ’37 
Oryx  Press,  1996,  $59.95 

A History  of  Lake  Waramaug 
by  Mary  Rindtoos  Harwood  ’44 
Design  to  Printing,  1996,  $40/24 

Butter  and  Guns:  America’s  Cold  War  and 
Economic  Diplomacy 
by  Diane  (Bernstein)  Kunz  ’73 
Free  Press,  1997,  $30 

Gender  and  Scientific  Authority 

edited  by  Helen  Longino  ’66  et  al. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1996, 
$30/19.95 

The  Sex  Revolts:  Gender  Rebellion  and 
Rock  & Roll 

by  Simon  Reynolds  and  Joy  Press  ’88 
Harvard  University  Press,  1995/96, 
$24.95/15.95 


YOGA 

Discipline  o f Freedom 


Career  Planning  for  Psychiatrists 

edited  by  Kathleen  Mero  Mogul,  M.D.  ’48  and 

Leah  J.  Dickstein,  M.D. 

American  Psychiatric  Press,  Inc.,  1996,  $32 
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Greening  Cities:  Building  Just  and 
Sustainable  Communities 
by  Joan  (Goldhirsch)  Roelofs  ’57 
The  Bootstrap  Press,  1996,  $18.95 

Stay  Tuned!:  Raising  Media-Savvy  Kids  in 
the  Age  of  the  Channel-Surfing  Couch  Potato 
by  Jane  Murphy  and  Karen  Tucker  ’71 
Doubleday,  1996,  $11.95 


Peasant  Rebels  Under  Stalin:  Collectivization 
and  the  Culture  of  Peasant  Resistance 

by  Lynne  Viola  ’78 

Oxford  University  Press,  1996,  $49.95 

Women  and  Aging:  A Guide  to  the  Literature 
by  Helen  Rippier  Wheeler  ’50 
Lynne  Rienner  Publishers,  1997,  $65 

FACU  LTY  BOOKS 

Religious  Diversity  and  Human  Rights 

edited  by  Irene  Bloom,  associate  professor  of 
Asian  and  Middle  Eastern  cultures, 

J.  Paul  Martin,  and  Wayne  L.  Proudfoot 
Columbia  University  Press,  1996,  $49.50/18.50 

Lady  Wisdom,  Jesus,  and  the  Sages:  Metaphor 
and  Social  Context  in  Matthew’s  Gospel 
by  Celia  Deutsch,  senior  lecturer  in  religion 
Trinity  Press  International,  1996,  $19.95 


Credibility  in  Court:  Communicative 
Practices  in  the  Camorra  Trials 
by  Marco  Jacquement,  assistant  professor 
of  anthropology 

Cambridge  University  Press,  1996,  $67.99 

Performance  Anxieties:  Staging 
Psychoanalysis,  Staging  Race 
by  Ann  Pellegrini,  assistant  professor  of 
women’s  studies 
Routledge,  1996,  $17.95 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

What’s  So  Terrible  About  Swallowing  an 
Apple  Seed 

by  Harriet  Lemer  and  Susan  Goldhor  ’60 
HarperCollins,  1996,  $14.95 


India’s  Gupta  Dynasty 

by  Kathryn  Femquist  Hinds  ’84 
Benchmark  Books,  1995,  $19.95 

George  Westinghouse:  A Genius  for 
Invention 

by  Barbara  (Kelman)  Ravage  ’67 

Raintree  Steck-Vaughn,  1996,  $18.98  (libraries) 

Racbel  Carson:  Protecting  Our  Environment 

by  Barbara  (Kelman)  Ravage  ’67 

Raintree  Steck-Vaughn,  1996,  $18.98  (libraries) 


OTHER 

Nine  Objects  of  Desire 

by  Suzanne  Vega  ’81 
A&.M  Records,  1996,  $16.98 


Excerpt 

The  Language  Of  Names 

BY  JUSTIN  KAPLAN  AND  ANNE  BERNAYS  '52 

In  the  mid-nineteenth  century  some 
women  began  to  open  their  eyes,  stir,  and 
cry  out  on  the  matter  of  names.  A few  ar- 
ticulate stalwarts,  like  Lucy  Stone  and  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton,  challenged  the  notion 
that  to  marry  meant  to  discard  your  sur- 
name as  routinely  as  you  do  your  jacket  in 
the  heat.  Since  Stone  and  Stanton  were 
radical  feminists,  the  subject  of  names  fold- 
ed neatly  into  their  omnibus  crusade  for 
women’s  rights  civil,  domestic,  financial;  all 
its  parts  made  up  one  grand  iconoclastic 
adventure.  Lucy  Stone  was  born  in  1 8 1 8 to 
a New  England  mother  who  believed  that  a 
husband  ruled  his  family  by  divine  right.  Re- 
jecting her  inferior  status  as  a woman,  Lucy 
earned  enough  money  teaching  school  to 
enroll,  at  the  age  of  25,  at  Oberlin  College 
in  Ohio.  At  Oberlin  she  read  somewhere 
that  “women  are  more  sunk  by  marriage 
than  men,”  and  when  she  asked  a teacher 
to  please  explain  what  this  meant,  he  told 
her,  deliberately  oversimplifying  the  matter, 
that  the  reason  men  are  the  dominant 
partners  in  marriage  was  that  they  didn’t 
have  to  give  up  their  names.  His  explana- 
tion triggered  a lifelong  mission. 

Married  to  businessman/abolitionist 
Henry  Browne  Blackwell,  she  kept  her  own 
name,  although,  in  an  odd  curtsey  to  cus- 
tom, she  signed  herself  Mrs.  Stone.  Many 
years  later,  in  1921,  she  became  an  icon  for 
fifty  professional  women  who  founded  the 
Lucy  Stone  League  in  order  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  maiden-namism.  Their  credo: 
“My  name  is  the  symbol  of  my  identity  and 
must  not  be  lost.”  These  early  activists  did 
not  notice  the  retrograde  implications  of 
the  word  “maiden”  in  “maiden  name,”  and 
it  wasn’t  until  the  late  1 980’s  that  feminists 
decided  the  offending  sexist  term  should 
be  dropped  in  favor  of  “name,”  “own 
name,”  or  “birth  name.” 
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[the  answer  page! 

THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR,  the  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs  is  asked  any  number  of  questions 
about  ser\’ices  available  to  alumnae  at  Barnard,  privileges  they  enjoy  on  campus,  and  some  of  the 
“nuts  and  holts”  of  College  business.  Answers  to  some  of  these  questions  are  given  below. 

The  address  for  all  Barnard  College  offices  is  3009  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10027'6598.  Unless 
otherwise  noted,  all  telephone  area  codes  are  212.  The  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs  is  located  in  Room 
224  Milbank  Hall  and  is  open  Monday  to  Friday  from  9 to  5;  the  telephone  number  is  854-2005. 


I would  like  to  use  the  Barnard  Library 
even  though  I am  not  taking  courses  at 
Barnard  or  Columbia.  Is  this  permitted? 

Yes.  All  alumnae  have  access  to  and  may 
borrow  books  from  Barnard’s  Wollman 
Library,  in  Lehman  Hall,  with  an  alumna  identifi- 
cation card.  To  obtain  a card,  come  to  the 
Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs.  There  is  no  fee  for 
borrowing  privileges;  alumnae  are  subject  to 
the  same  library  policies  as  students.  The 
library  is  open  seven  days  a week  except  legal 
holidays  and  during  College  vacation  periods. 
For  more  information,  call  the  Circulation 
Desk  (854-3846). 

The  alumna  card  can  also  be  used  to  obtain  a 
Columbia  University  library  card,  which  grants 
access  to  reading  rooms  and  stacks  free  of 
charge.  Borrowing  privileges  at  Columbia 
libraries  are  available  for  a fee.  For  details,  call 
the  Library  Information  Office  (854-2271). 

Are  there  computers  on  the  Barnard 
campus  that  I may  use? 

Yes.  Alumnae  may  use  the  Academic 
Computer  Center  on  the  ground  floor  of 
Lehman  Hall.  You  will  need  to  show  an  alumna 
card  and  pay  a maintenance  fee  of  $50  per 
year.  All  computers  connect  to  the  Internet 
and  to  the  Columbia  University  Library  data- 
base. For  more  information,  call  the  Computer 
Center  (854-8477). 

I understand  that  alumnae  may  audit 
courses.  Is  there  a fee?  How  do  I sign  up? 

Most  courses  taught  by  Barnard  faculty 
members  are  open  to  alumnae  for  no  credit  at 
no  charge.  The  permission  of  the  instructor  is 
the  only  requirement.  (Laboratory  and  studio 
courses,  seminars,  and  courses  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, architecture,  education,  and  writing  are 
generally  not  open  to  auditors.)  Catalogues  and 
other  information  are  available  from  the  Office 
of  Alumnae  Affairs. 

Some  courses  at  Columbia  are  also  open  for 
auditing,  for  a fee  of  $275  per  course  ($175  for 
people  in  their  retirement  years).  For  further 
information,  call  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  854-2820. 


I am  planning  to  enter/re-enter/make  a 
move  within  the  working  world.  Can  I 
get  help  from  Barnard? 

Absolutely.  The  Office  of  Career  Devel- 
opment offers  counseling  for  alumnae  at  every 
stage  of  their  careers  (by  appointment  only).  It 
also  houses  the  Alumnae  Contact  File  and  an 
extensive  library  of  vocational  literature,  sends 
out  a jobseekers  Newsletter,  reviews  resumes 
and  cover  letters,  and  handles  employer  rec- 
ommendations. For  a small  fee,  the  Office 
administers  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator 
and  the  Campbell  Interest  and  Skill  Survey.  It 
can  also  help  you  locate  alumnae  to  fill  posi- 
tions in  your  organization  and  identify  students 
for  internships.  For  appointments  or  more 
information,  call  the  Office  of  Career 
Development,  I I Milbank  Hall  (854-2033). 

Q:  I have  heard  that  some  colleges  have 
on-line  access  to  job  listings.  Does 
Barnard  have  this  service? 

Yes,  Barnard  has  joined  jOBTRAK,  an  on- 
line job  listing  service.  Call  the  Office  of  Career 
Development  for  a three-month  subscription 
($25)  for  password  access  to  full-time  job  list- 
ings through  the  Internet.  You  may  use  your 
credit  card  to  subscribe  by  phone. 

Is  the  Barnard  pool  or  gym  available  for 
alumnae  use? 

Yes.  Alumnae  may  use  campus  sports  facili- 
ties, including  lockers,  during  intramural  and 
recreation  hours  throughout  the  academic 
year.  There  is  an  annual  fee  of  $40.  In  addition, 
physical  education  classes  are  open  to  alumnae 
auditors  free  of  charge,  space  permitting.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Physical  Education 
Department,  209  Barnard  Hall  (854-2085). 

For  information  about  the  use  of  Columbia 
University  facilities,  call  854-2546. 

How  can  I order  a replacement  for  my 
class  ring? 

The  traditional  gold  and  onyx  Barnard  rings 
in  various  shapes  are  available  through  Josten’s. 
For  information  about  prices  and  styles,  call 
800-424- 1 492. 


How  can  I get  a copy  of  my  Barnard  tran- 
script? 

An  official  copy  of  a transcript  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  College  and  the  signature  of  the 
Registrar  can  be  sent  only  to  another  institu- 
tion, business  concern,  or  government  office, 
and  only  when  requested  in  writing  by  the 
alumna.  Requests  should  be  sent  to  the 
Registrar,  Room  107  Milbank;  include  your 
name  while  at  Barnard,  dates  of  attendance, 
and  complete  address  instructions.  Your  signa- 
ture must  appear  on  the  letter.  The  fee  is  $3 
per  copy  (payable  to  Barnard  College),  except 
that  there  is  no  fee  for  transcripts  being  sent  to 
Columbia. 

I would  like  to  stay  near  Barnard  when  I 
visit  New  York.  Are  there  rooms  avail- 
able in  the  area? 

Guest  housing  is  not  available  at  Barnard 
during  the  academic  year  but  alumnae  may  use 
the  Landmark  Guest  Rooms  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Broadway  and  1 21st  St. 
(280-1313),  or  the  East  Campus  Hotel  at 
Columbia  (854-2946).  A limited  number  of 
rooms  will  be  available  for  alumnae  use  during 
June  and  July;  for  further  information,  call  the 
Office  of  Summer  Programs  (854-8021). 

I know  a young  woman  who  is  interested 
in  attending  Barnard.  Is  it  possible  for  her 
to  get  a guided  tour  of  the  campus? 

Yes.  Tours  are  led  by  student  guides  and  are 
available  throughout  the  year.  Individuals  or 
groups  are  shown  every  part  of  the  Barnard 
campus  and  get  an  overview  of  Columbia 
University.  Appointments  are  recommended 
and  can  be  made  through  the  Office  of 
Admissions  (854-2014.) 

Can  I purchase  group  insurance  through 
Barnard? 

There  is  no  alumnae  insurance  program  at 
Barnard  but  excess  major  medical,  term  life, 
long-term  disability,  and  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  insurance  are  available  through 
the  Alumni  Federation  of  Columbia  University, 
Box  400  Central  Mail  Room  (870-2535). 
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CLASS  NOTES 


ALUMNAE  OFFICE 


75th  Reunion  - Friday,  May  30 


ALUMNAE  OFFICE 


We  regret  to  report  the  death  of  jean 
MCDOUGALL  POOLE  this  past  April,  at  the  age  of 
96.  A resident  of  England,  she  had  made  her  home  in 
recent  years  with  her  daughter  in  Surrey. 

Additional  sad  news  came  from  Judith 
HANAUER  GABBE  ’56,  telling  US  of  the  death  of 
her  mother,  RUTH  strauss  hanauer,  on 
January  I . A devoted  alumna,  Ruth  was  a dedicated 
class  officer  and  a regular  attendee  at  Reunions  and 
other  College  events  until  she  moved  from  NYC  to 
Navesink  House  in  Red  Bank  a few  years  ago.  Our 
sympathy  goes  to  her  family. 


ADELE  BAZINET  McCORMICK 
207  WESTMINSTER  MANOR 
1224  EAST  LAS  OLAS  BLVD. 
FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FL  33301 


ALUMNAE  OFFICE 


It  was  a pleasure  to  hear  from  ADELE  EPSTEIN 
STEIN,  who  says  she  is  “doing  quite  well.”  During 
1996  she  traveled  to  Turkey  and  Greece  and  also  to 
Ireland  and  Hawaii.  “I  think  I’m  going  to  have  to  cut 
down  on  my  travel,”  she  writes,  “but  I’m  91  and  I’m 
still  here.” 


LOUISE  GOTTSCHALL  FEUER 
270  WEST  END  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK.  NY  10023 


70th  Reunion  - Friday,  May  30 
An  early  letter  to  our  classmates  about  Reunion  has 
already  brought  several  responses.  JULIA  (judy) 
CAUFFMAN  DRISCOLL  expects  to  come  to  our 
luncheon,  and  janice  hoses  Sullivan  is  hop- 
ing to  join  us.  Janice  writes  from  Delray  Beach,  FL: 
“Nothing  has  changed  very  much.  My  walking  is  not 
as  good  as  it  was  but,  as  my  doctor  says,  ‘You  haven’t 
changed  from  your  neck  up.’  I read,  play  duplicate  and 
party  bridge,  go  to  theatre,  etc.  It  will  be  wonderful 
to  see  old  friends.” 

HARRIET  WILINSKY  GOODMAN  writes: 
“Assuming  that  the  inevitable  insults  of  old  age  can 
still  be  handled.  I’ll  join  the  gallant  survivors  of  the 
Class  of  ’27.  There  may  no  longer  be  a dance  in  this 
old  girl  but  there  is  still  a heartbeat  and  a joyous  will- 
ingness to  claim  that  I’m  feeling  fine.  May  30th  is  a 
few  days  away  so  we’ll  have  to  have  a few  muscle 
tone  counts  and  bone  density  figures  before  we  finally 
connect  but  let’s  try.” 

Others  sent  regrets  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
attend  but  sent  good  wishes  to  us  all.  Beatrice 
TAUB  KLEPPNER  is  one  of  these.  She  lives  in  a 


retirement  center  near  her  daughter  and  son-in-law 
in  San  Mateo,  CA. 

Also  too  far  away  to  join  us  is  Marion  joy 
MURRAY,  who  came  to  Barnard  from  Fremont, 
Nebraska,  and  now  lives  in  an  apartment  in  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota  (the  Black  Hills  area);  she  cele- 
brated her  92nd  birthday  on  November  2.  And  a 
note  from  winnifred  little,  in  Wilton,  CT, 
says  that  she  is  fine  but  cannot  make  it  to  Reunion. 

MARIE  KOHNOVA  HOLECEK  sent  a lovely 
note  from  Pinellas  Park,  Florida:  “I  am  alive  and  well 
and  keep  busy,  enjoying  my  extended  family  of  a son 
and  a daughter,  three  grandsons  and  three  grand- 
daughters, two  great-grandsons  and  two  great-grand- 
daughters. I am  still  able  to  live  alone  and  take  care  of 
my  needs.  However,  I do  not  believe  that  I shall  be 
able  to  come  to  the  Reunion.  It  is  too  far  away  and  I 
don’t  plan  that  far  ahead.” 

ELIZABETH  MERK  WILLIAMS  wrote:  “I  do  not 
have  the  energy  to  attend  the  Reunion.  I limit  my 
driving  to  two  miles  to  shop  and  to  church.  I am  still 
limping  from  a broken  femur  in  March  1995.  I spend  a 
lot  of  time  sewing  for  the  homeless  and  I work  two 
mornings  at  the  Research  Center,  putting  cemetery 
records  into  the  computer.  Evenings  I read  and  knit 
while  watching  TV.” 

Among  the  notes  received  for  this  issue  there  is 
also  sad  news,  including  an  announcement  of  the 
death  of  rowena  ripin  ansbacher,  a distin- 
guished psychologist  who  had  lived  in  Burlington, 
Vermont,  since  1946,  when  her  husband  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  University  there.  The  couple  enjoyed  a 
long  professional  collaboration  and  their  book  on  the 
psychology  of  Alfred  Adler  remains  the  basic  refer- 
ence in  its  field.  In  1980  they  received  honorary 
degrees  from  the  U of  VT.  Rowena  was  also  an  active 
contributor  to  her  community  and  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  cause  of  world  peace.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  four  sons  and  seven  grandchildren. 


RUTH  RICHARDS  EISENSTEIN 
4 19  EAST  57TH  ST. 

NEW  YORK.  NY  10022 


In  the  nick  of  time  for  this  issue,  the  latest  roster  of 
our  class  arrived  from  the  Office  of  Alumnae 
Records.  Given  this  source,  what  better  way  to  begin 
than  with  some  mini-demographics?  As  of  this  writ- 
ing, our  class  is  at  least  57  strong,  an  impressive  fig- 
ure. The  reservation  “at  least”  is  attached  because  we 
are  in  the  dark  about  some  26  additional  ’28ers,  who 
appear  on  the  list  with  the  notation  “Mail  Return”  or 
“Requests  No  Mail”  or  with  no  information  at  all. 
Thus  we  have  an  element  of  mystery  mixed  in  with 
our  demographics.  Any  clues? 

Lists  are  handy,  but  conversations  are  livelier,  and 
it  was  a pleasure  to  talk  with  HELEN  stokes 
BUSH,  at  home  in  Bedford  Hills,  NY,  in  mid- 
December.  In  tones  untouched  by  time,  Helen  spoke 
glowingly  of  the  joys  of  grandmotherhood  and  great- 
grandmotherhood,  chuckling  in  particular  over  the 
antics  of  a four-year-old  who  has  a passion  for  com- 
puters though  he  can’t  yet  properly  pronounce  the 
word.  A special  circumstance  that  Helen  rejoices  in  is 
that  her  second  daughter  teaches  in  a school  that  is 
only  five  minutes  away.  An  important,  if  silent,  partici- 
pant in  this  conversation  was  a trusted  canine  mem- 
ber of  the  household,  name  of  Tara. 

We  also  had  a note  from  ROSE  bleimeyer 


PALMER,  who  celebrated  her  90th  birthday  on 
August  24th  with  I 17  friends  and  family.  Her  oldest 
grandson  is  a pilot  for  Continental  Express  Airlines 
and  he  and  his  wife  live  in  Connecticut.  Her  youngest 
grandson  is  engaged  to  be  married  next  year.  Rose 
lives  with  her  daughter  Margaret  and  her  husband, 
Jim,  in  Wantagh,  NY.  Margaret  is  a student  in  the 
Doctor  of  Nursing  Science  program  at  Columbia. 


anny  birnbaum  brieger 
120  east  BIST  ST  , BOX  45 
NEW  YORK.  NY  10028 


ELIZABETH  GAY  PIERCE  divides  her  time 
between  Maine  and  New  York  City.  She  writes  that 
she  has  had  three  strokes  but  is  happy  to  be  accom- 
panied by  so  many  classmates  in  her  90th  year. 

We  extend  deepest  sympathy  to  RUTH  Rosen- 
berg WISE,  who  lost  her  husband,  Leo,  last 
October. 

CAROLINE  (beth)  relyea  BROWN  has  cre- 
ated a happy,  partly  sedentary  life  for  herself  at  her 
retirement  home  in  Latham,  NY.  She  writes:  “If  the 
body  can  no  longer  go  on  trips  to  exciting  places,  the 
mind  can.”  Besides  reading  constantly,  studying  cata- 
logues, shopping  by  mail,  and  maintaining  her  own 
financial  affairs,  she  has  delved  into  art  and  is  studying 
watercolor  painting.  Caroline  sent  me  a copy  of  a 
humorous  sketch  with  comments  from  the  animal 
world  (in  a park)  staring  at  a man — leg  in  a cast — 
wondering  what  this  could  be.  She  also  draws  humor- 
ous greeting  cards  for  family  occasions.  KATHRYN 
HUBER  FLETCHER  visits  Beth  from  time  to  time. 

HELEN  SAVERY  HUNGERFORD,  an  outstand- 
ing dancer,  is  now  involved  in  writing  and  art.  She 
writes:  “My  main  interest  now  is  an  art  group  I initiat- 
ed. We  draw  from  life/models  once  a week,  pursue 
assignments  during  the  week.  I love  to  see  their 
growth  and  enthusiasm.  We  are  planning  an  exhibit  in 
February.  We  are  never  too  old  to  dream  and  cre- 
ate!” She  lives  in  a Quaker  retirement  community 
near  Penn  State  U where  she  and  her  husband  taught. 

We  heard  from  myra  (miriam)  kanter 
BUXBAUM  that  she  is  well  and  happy  in  Baltimore. 


Annual  Report  of  Gifts  and  Grants 

Below  are  corrections  for  the  1995-96  Annual 
Report  of  Gifts  and  Grants  published  in  the  last 
issue  of  Barnard  Magazine. 

Names  omitted  from  class  listings: 

President’s  Circle  Councillors 

Anny  Birnbaum  Brieger  ’29  ♦ 

Jennie  Reich  Coral  ’29  ♦ 

Madeline  Russell  Robinton  ’29  ♦ 

Donors 

Lorraine  Abel  Lee  ’30  ♦ 

Gertrude  Epstein  Halpern  ’34  ♦ 

Linda  Muller  Smith  ’63  ♦ 

♦ (indicating  five  or  more  years  of  consecutive  giv- 
ing) was  omitted  after  the  name  of  Mabel 
Campbell  ’42. 

We  sincerely  apologize  for  these  errors  and 
thank  the  donors  once  again  for  their  generous 
support. 
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HELEN  CHAMBERLAIN  JOSEFSBERG 
53  PEBBLE  PATH  LANE 
BREWSTER.  MA  02631 


A charming  restaurant,  La  Mediterranee,  on  the  east 
side  of  Manhattan,  was  the  setting  for  a delightful 
luncheon  for  ALICE  harper  feuerstein, 

FRANCINE  ALESSI  DUNLAVY,  and  RUTH 
GOLDSTEIN  FRIBOURG.  Whether  Alice  is  in  New 
York  or  Florida,  she  swims  and  plays  tennis.  She  is 
pursuing  a course  in  French  and  it  was  her  professor 
who  recommended  the  restaurant.  Francine  and  her 
husband  Al  are  in  North  Carolina  during  the  winter, 
to  be  with  their  daughter,  a college  professor,  and 
her  family.  New  York  weather  permitting,  Ruth  is  out 
daily,  finding  doormen  and  taxi  drivers  very  obliging. 
She  has  excellent  household  help. 

A generous  bequest  from  the  estate  of  MARY 
JOHNSON  KELLY  has  been  left  to  Barnard. 


EDNA  MEYER  WAINERDI 
HOLLANDALE  APTS  , #42-H 
CLIFTON  PARK.  NY  12065 


Our  most  important  news  is  still  concerned  with  our 
beloved  president,  ELSE  zorn  taylor,  who  died 
in  August.  Several  classmates  were  joined  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Barnard  administration,  including 
President  Judith  Shapiro,  at  a gathering  at  the  College 
on  November  1 3 to  honor  her  memory.  Among  the 
messages  that  were  read  was  one  from  CORNELIA 
MERCHANT  HAGENAU,  whose  friendship  with 
Else  began  in  high  school  in  1 924  and  included  their 
being  bridesmaids  for  each  other,  “She  was  my 
daughter’s  godmother  and  has  been  a true  aunt.. ..My 
two  year  old  great-granddaughter  is  named  Taylor.... 
A few  years  ago,  when  my  family  arranged  a big  birth- 
day party  for  the  two  of  us,  my  granddaughter 
exclaimed,  “It’s  so-o-o  cool  for  high  school  friends  to 
celebrate  their  80th  birthdays  together!”  TONI 
COFFEE  ’56,  one  of  Else’s  students  and  advisees  at 
Curtis  High  School,  reported  that  a memorial  service 
was  held  on  Staten  Island  on  November  23,  where 
Else’s  students  over  four  decades  spoke  of  her  special 
qualities.  We  hope  she  knew  how  much  they  loved 
and  valued  her. 

We  are  still  catching  up  with  the  wonderful  letters 
received  in  response  to  our  request  for  recollections 
of  “memorable  moments.”  RITA  elbaum  Wink- 
ler wrote  that  her  first  real  memory  is  a night  when 
she  was  4 and  she  and  her  family,  Belgian  refugees, 
watched  German  zeppelins  drop  bombs  on  London. 
They  then  spent  two  weeks  in  a small  ship  that 
threaded  its  way  through  u-boat  lanes  across  the 
Atlantic:  “We  hardly  ever  undressed  and  had  boat 
drills  every  day.  At  night  not  a speck  of  light  could 
show  through  the  portholes.”  Once  the  family 
reached  America,  “our  ambition  was  to  be  complete- 
ly assimilated  and  when  my  mother  spoke  French  to 
me  in  a public  place  I made  believe  I didn’t  under- 
stand her.”  After  Barnard  Rita  worked  as  a research 
assistant  until  she  and  her  husband  moved  to  Great 
Neck  and  she,  in  a sense,  did  nothing:  “Some  nothing. 
I ran  a fairly  big  house.  I took  care  of  a husband  and 
two  boys.  I was  a cub  scout  den  mother  for  four 
years,  and  so  on,  plus  that  bane  of  suburban  living, 
the  car  pool. ...Now  that  I am,  as  they  say,  physically 
challenged,  I have  had  to  give  up  practically  all  my 
activities.  My  husband  and  my  second  son  have  died 
but  I have  my  wonderful  and  affectionate  children  and 
four  grandchildren  to  keep  me  going.  I still  read  a 


great  deal,  mostly  biographies,  and  a new  interest, 
comparative  religions....!  am  determined  to  live  until 
the  year  2000,  mainly  to  see  into  what  kind  of  a mess 
the  world  can  still  get  itself.” 

EDITH  GUTMAN  SOCOLOW  lives  near  her 
daughter,  Joan  Bayliss,  in  Eugene,  OR.  Her  grand- 
daughter is  a Barnard  senior. 

With  sadness  we  report  the  death  of  Carolyn 
AGGER  FORTAS,  An  obituary  appears  on  page  54. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  carol  koehler 
PFORZHEIMER  on  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
November. 


DORA  BREITWIESER  STOUTENBERG 
1 STREAM  COURT.  P O BOX  1225 
FARMINGTON.  CT  06032 


65th  Reunion  - May  30-31 
Completed  questionnaires  for  our  Class  Profile  have 
been  coming  in  well  but  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
even  more  of  you;  if  you  have  not  yet  returned  your 
questionnaire,  please  send  It  to  me  now.  Copies  of 
the  Profile  will  be  sent  to  everyone  after  Reunion. 

The  announcement  and  reservation  form  for  the 
Reunion  weekend  will  be  coming  to  you  from  the 
College  in  a few  weeks.  As  you  saw  in  Virginia 
Burman's  November  letter,  we  are  invited  for  sherry 
and  the  Annual  Luncheon  on  May  30  as  guests  of  the 
College  and  will  be  seated  at  our  own  class  table. 
Each  of  us  must  make  a reservation,  however,  and 
anyone  who  is  bringing  a guest  must  pay  for  that  per- 
son. Surely  many  of  us  will  want  to  make  a special 
effort  to  attend  in  order  to  applaud  for  our  own 
MADELEINE  STERN,  who  will  be  honored  as  a 
“Distinguished  Alumna”  at  the  luncheon.  A well- 
deserved  honor! 

VERA  JOSEPH  PETERSON  writes  that  she  and 
eleven  classmates  attended  the  60th  reunion  of  her 
class  at  P&S.  “We  were  'wearing  well’  and  still  fully 
engaged  in  interesting  activities.”  Her  husband  died  in 
1987.  Of  her  daughters,  she  writes  that  Jane  is  a 
nurse  anthropologist  and  professor  at  Seattle  U 
School  of  Nursing;  Donna,  an  anesthesiologist,  is  a 
professor  and  dean  for  minority  students  at  U-Mass 
medical  school  in  Worcester:  and  Carla,  who  is  a 
professor  of  English  and  comparative  literature  at  U- 
Maryland,  has  published  Doers  of  the  Word,  about  ten 
African-American  women  speakers  and  writers  in  the 
North,  1830-1880. 

We  note  with  sorrow  the  loss  of  another  class- 
mate, EMILY  CHERVENIK,  a resident  of  California, 
who  died  in  June. 


EILEEN  KELLY  HUGHES 
7 WESTWOOD  AVE  . APT  C-202 
TEQUESTA  FL  33469 

MURIEL  KELLY  MAJOR 
51  1 1 MONROE  VILLAGE 
JAMESBURG,  NJ  08831 


Lots  of  news  about  ’33  classmates  in  various  Barnard 
publications  recently:  a picture  of  ELINOR  cole- 
man  GUGGENHEIMER  in  the  Barnard  Reporter, 
describing  the  Women  in  Politics  conference  held  last 
March.  Also  a photo  of  Margaret  leather- 
wood  BOURGERIE  in  a recent  newsletter  on 
Planned  Giving,  with  an  article  on  the  ease  and  advan- 
tages for  you  and  for  Barnard  of  transferring  a long- 
held  asset  to  the  College.  And  there  was  a note  in 
“Bear  Outlines,”  the  newsletter  for  alumnae  volun- 
teers, about  the  viola  wichern  shedd  ’33 


Scholarship  Fund  sponsored  by  the  Barnard  Club  of 
Monmouth  County,  NJ. 

OLGA  BENDIX  received  a nice  note  of  apprecia- 
tion from  our  second  scholarship  recipient,  Sasha 
Watson.  As  you  will  have  seen  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  Gifts  and  Grants  in  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine, 
62%  of  our  1 22  members  contributed  $30,434  to  the 
scholarship  fund. 

MILDRED  PEARSON  HOROWITZ  is  again 
attending  classes  at  Barnard  as  an  auditor.  “It  is  a 
wonderful  experience  both  intellectually  and  socially. 
The  students  are  warm  and  welcoming.  The  vitality 
on  campus  is  exhilarating.” 

ALFONSINA  ALBINI  GRIMALDI  is  Still  teaching 
Italian  and  French  at  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  Hoboken.  Her  “very  fond  hope,”  she  writes, 
“is  that  a very  special  student  of  mine  will  gain  admis- 
sion to  next  year’s  freshman  class.” 

LAURA  SMITH  LOMO  has  moved  to  a retire- 
ment community  in  Goshen,  NY. 

News  sent  to  us  by  GENA  tenney  phenix: 

MIRIAM  ROSENTHAL  CHIARAMONTE  is  Still 
active,  editing  and  teaching  in  Rome.  ANN  bossert 
KENNY,  despite  replaced  hips  and  now  a big  steel 
brace,  is  a real  Barnard  Girl,  competing  in  table  tennis 
and  spincasting  in  the  North  Carolina  Senior  Games, 
and  hopes  to  go  to  the  Nationals  in  Tucson.  She  also 
gardens,  plays  bridge,  and  follows  a Great  Books 
course. 

Also  from  Gena,  word  that  Berenice  Gott- 
fried DE  AENLLE  is  awaiting  a visit  in  California 
from  her  world  traveler  journalist  son. 

We  note  with  sadness  the  death  of  LILLIAN 
HURWITZ  ASHE  in  September  in  Boca  Raton,  FL.  A 
graduate  of  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  she  earned  an 
EdD  from  Columbia  and  was  for  many  years  on  the 
faculty  of  Wisconsin  State  U.  She  is  survived  by  two 
daughters,  several  grandchildren,  and  two  great- 
granddaughters. 


JANE  STEIN  ABERLIN 
2004  GRANADA.  APT.  1-H 
WYNMOOR  VILLAGE 
COCONUT  CREEK.  FL  33066 
TEL:  954-974-4  1 49 


RITA  BRERETON  SIMMS  has  three  sons  and  six 
grandchildren.  She  retired  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  has  lived  in  Little  Neck,  NY,  for 
the  past  1 9 years.  Rita’s  husband  Fred  passed  away  in 
1974  and  unfortunately  she  has  been  in  ill  health  for 
the  past  several  years  with  dementia.  Anyone  wishing 
to  be  remembered  to  her  can  call  her  son  James  at 
718-225-5659. 


VIVIAN  WHITE  DARLING 
15  JEFFERSON  AVENUE 
KINGSTON.  NY  1 240  1 


GERTRUDE  MCKINNON  HEITMILLER  wrote 
from  St.  Paul,  MN,  that  “it  was  a pleasure  last  August 
to  meet  President  Shapiro  and  to  spend  a happy  sup- 
per get-together  with  alumnae  of  the  Upper  Midwest. 
I love  my  Barnard  diploma!” 

This  past  fall  brought  a fundraising  event  for  the 
Cancer  Society  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  a walk-or-rlde- 
a-thon.  KAY  HEAVEY  made  her  contribution  with  a 
four-mile  walk.  A great  article  about  Kay  appeared  in 
the  local  paper  with  a picture  of  her  trophies.  When 
the  walks  began  25  years  ago,  she  won  a trophy  for 
being  the  oldest  woman  to  enter,  and  today  at  84  she 
is  still  walking  for  the  Cancer  Society.  She  used  to 
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ride  on  her  Huffy  three-speed  bike.  Now  she  uses 
walking  shoes. 

It  is  sad  to  report  the  death  of  Kathleen  bur- 
nett  MCCANN  of  Providence,  Rl,  on  September  8. 
She  is  survived  by  her  son  and  daughter,  and  a broth- 
er and  sister,  to  all  of  whom  we  send  condolences. 

Many  of  us  have  been  and  still  may  be  active  in 
many  things  or  may  have  started  on  a new  lifestyle; 
your  Barnard  friends  would  love  to  hear  what  they 
are.  This  column  is  a good  way  to  spread  the  word — 
write  and  let  your  friends  hear  from  and  about  you. 


NORA  LOURIE  PERCIVAL 
478  GREER  LANE 
VILAS.  NC  28692 

E-MAIL;  NORALP@SKYBEST.COM 


Quite  a lot  of  news  this  time,  but  much  of  it  is  sad.  I 
heard  from  Eleanor  brinkmann  herling 
just  too  late  for  the  Fall  issue.  She  writes:  “This  is  to 
let  you  know  that  MORiTiA-LEAH  haupt  Fred- 
erick died  on  July  I....Her  housekeeper  found  her  in 
her  bath  in  her  NYC  apartment.  She  had  retired  on 
the  previous  Friday,  for  the  second  time,  from  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Public  Library.”  Four  of  her 
former  colleagues  at  NYPL,  including  Eleanor,  partici- 
pated in  her  burial  in  the  Haupt  family  plot  at 
Pinelawn.  Eleanor  adds  a postscript;  “I  need  to  report 
that,  contrary  to  the  article  in  the  Class  Notes  in  the 
Summer  issue,... I was  not  present  at  our  60th 
Reunion,  although  I had  registered  for  it.  I did  not 
want  to  cross  the  picket  line  set  up  in  front  of 
Barnard  Hall  by  striking  clerical  workers.” 

ELIZABETH  MCNEIL  notified  the  college  of  the 
death  of  SALLY  PREAS  ANDERSON  on  July  29th. 
Sally  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Louis  J.  Anderson. 
And  Jane  Aberlin  '34  reported  that  ALICE 
CORNEILLE  CARDOZO's  husband  Peter  has  died. 
Our  deep  sympathy  goes  to  all  the  bereaved  families. 

On  a happier  note,  SONYA  turitz  schopick 
was  named  a “Woman  of  Substance”  by  the 
Connecticut  Post  of  Bridgeport.  The  news  story  details 
a life  of  devotion  to  music,  family  and  community. 
After  raising  her  five  children,  Sonya  taught  music  for 
19  years  at  an  elementary  school  in  Easton,  CT,  until 
retiring  in  1986,  gave  private  lessons  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, piano,  and  recorder  for  more  than  20  years, 
and  wrote  “Meet  the  Fipple  Flute”  for  recorder  stu- 
dents in  1974.  For  25  years  she  has  been  a member 
of  the  Cinquepace  Consort,  a trio  which  plays  early 
music  on  traditional  instruments.  Sonya  plays  the 
harpsichord,  virginal,  organ,  piano  and  recorders.  Her 
own  harpsichord  is  a copy  of  a 1 7th-century  instru- 
ment, and  her  virginal  was  built  for  her  by  her  son.  In 
this  busy  life  Sonya  found  time  to  serve  her  commu- 
nity in  a variety  of  ways.  A founder  of  the  Bridgeport 
League  of  Women  Voters  in  1938,  and  currently  a 
vice  president,  she  also  serves  on  the  boards  of  the 
Fairfield  City  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  Opera  New 
England,  which  brings  opera  to  the  public  schools. 
She  helped  found  the  Bridgeport  Symphony  and  is  a 
past  president  of  its  Women’s  Guild,  as  well  as  a past 
dean  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists.  Now  she  serves  on  committees  in  her 
retirement  community  and  presents  lectures  in  the 
Elderteam  program.  How  did  she  do  it  all?  “The  way 
to  juggle  it  all  is  having  good  committees,  the  key  to 
my  success,”  Sonya  says.  Truly  a woman  of  substance! 

ADAIR  BRASTED  GOULD  reports  with  just 
pride  that  our  class  achieved  60%  participation  in  the 
Alumnae  Fund  this  year,  and  the  largest  total  gift 
ever.  A superb  Class  Fund  Chairman,  Adair  deserves 
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a large  share  of  the  credit  for  our  Reunion  effort.  She 
goes  on  to  say:  “I  had  a great  time  in  Florence  in  June, 
and  then  at  Chautauqua.  The  high  spot  was  the  pres- 
ence of  25  family  members,  including  all  three  daugh- 
ters, at  a celebration  of  my  80th  birthday.” 

Your  correspondent  was  delighted  to  find  that  her 
new  ties  to  her  native  city  are  flourishing.  A darling 
teenager  who  had  acted  as  my  interpreter  during  my 
stay  in  Samara  is  an  exchange  student  at  the  U of 
South  Carolina  for  a year  and  spent  Thanksgiving  with 
me.  For  the  winter,  I’ve  decided  that  being  snow- 
bound in  the  mountains  is  not  much  fun,  so  I’ll  be  vis- 
iting daughter  Jill  in  San  Francisco  through  March.  Jill 
has  been  re-elected  to  the  SF  School  Board  and  at 
this  writing  I’m  trying  to  find  a flight  that  will  get  me 
there  in  time  for  her  installation.  Wish  me  luck — and 
don’t  forget  to  send  YOUR  news! 


HELEN  HARTMANN  WINN 
8420  CABIN  BRANCH  COURT 
MANASSAS,  VA  22111 


60th  Reunion  - May  30-3  1 
Be  sure  to  watch  your  mail  for  the  announcement  of 
Reunion,  which  will  be  sent  out  by  Barnard  in  March. 
As  you  will  see,  we  will  be  guests  of  the  College  at 
our  class  dinner  on  Friday  evening.  May  30. 

When  RUTH  GOULD  SCOPPA  passed  away 
many  years  ago,  she  left  a bequest  establishing  a 
scholarship  fund  at  Barnard.  This  year’s  recipient  was 
Chiu-Huey  Hsia,  who  acknowledged  the  award  in  a 
charming  letter  to  Martha  McVicker,  Ruth’s  daughter, 
who  oversees  the  awards  under  the  stewardship  of 
the  College.  Chiu-Huey  is  a senior  English  major  from 
NYC  who  plans  a career  in  journalism.  What  a won- 
derful legacy,  and  what  a splendid  continuing  tribute 
to  Ruth’s  memory! 

Disturbing  news  continues  to  come  from  ETHEL 
FLESCHE  HOFMANN  whose  husband  Ed  remains 
hospitalized  with  a debilitating  stroke  and  whose  own 
health  may  depend  on  costly  elective  surgery.  Good 
luck,  Ethel;  we  hold  you  in  our  prayers. 

FRANCES  PFEIFER  PUTMAN  sent  the  sad  news 
that  Ed  Dalmasse,  Columbia  ’37,  husband  of  adele 
HANSEN  DALMASSE,  has  died.  The  Putmans  had 
kept  in  touch  with  Ed  since  Adele’s  death  in  1988  and 
were  glad  that  he  maintained  an  active  social  life  and 
a career  in  real  estate.  The  Putman  family  spends  sev- 
eral months  a year  in  Canada  where  they  enjoy  visits 
from  children  and  grandchildren,  fourteen  in  all. 
“Pfeif’  says  it  is  “better  than  Christmas”  as  it  is  so 
relaxed,  casual,  and,  best  of  all,  they  often  have  the 
grandchildren  to  themselves. 

A lovely  long  letter  from  JOAN  GEDDES 
ULANOV,  accompanied  by  a copy  of  her  book.  Are 
You  Listening,  God?  (I  need  you),  arrived  in  my  mailbox 
last  week  and  provided  a weekend’s  worth  of  inspira- 
tional reading.  Joan  notes  that  she  wrote  the  book  to 
provide  guidance  and  solace  to  those  who  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  loved  ones,  and  in  particular  for  her 
sister  Barbara  who  was  shattered  by  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Joan  has  a new  book.  Childhood  and  Children; 
a compendium  of  customs,  superstitions,  theories,  profiles 
and  facts,  which  grew  out  of  the  30  years  she  spent 
with  UNICEF.  If  we’re  lucky,  she  will  have  paperback 
copies  available  at  Reunion. 

RUTH  WURTS  BURT  and  husband  Cliff  lead 
wonderful-sounding  busy  lives.  They  spend  half  the 
year  in  Arizona,  where  they  perform  once  or  twice  a 
week  with  the  Tempe  Looney  Tuners  Kitchen  Band 
at  nursing  homes,  senior  centers,  churches,  schools, 
etc.  The  other  half  of  the  year  is  spent  in  Millburn, 


NJ,  where  Ruth  volunteers  at  New  Eyes  for  the 
Needy  when  they  aren’t  visiting  relatives.  Cliff  cele- 
brated his  91st  birthday  and  Ruth  her  80th  this  fall 
and  their  sons  came  from  Toronto  and  Maryland  to 
join  their  Arizona  son  to  celebrate.  Their  four  grand- 
children are  in  high  school  and  college. 

ELIZABETH  ANDERSON  DAILEY  is  Still  tutor- 
ing dyslexic  students  and  adults  part  time,  and  enjoys 
her  two  adopted  Korean  grandchildren.  She  travels 
when  she  can:  last  summer  Iceland  (a  great  experi- 
ence) and  a recent  magnificent  journey  to  India  and 
Nepal.  She  is  recovering  from  spinal  surgery  so  is 
beginning  to  plan  another  trip. 

FRANCES  SCHELHAMMER  OBERIST  celebrat- 
ed her  80th  birthday  in  1995  with  a “fabulous  sur- 
prise party”  given  by  her  two  daughters,  with  80 
guests,  dinner,  and  great  dance  music.  She  swims 
twice  a week,  does  aerobics,  goes  bike  riding,  and 
was  planning  to  go  skiing  again  with  her  family  in 
December.  “Should  be  fun  for  all,”  she  wrote. 

According  to  my  plan  to  see  and  do  what  I can 
while  I’m  still  standing,  I survived  a three-week  trip  to 
China  this  fall.  I’m  having  a hard  time  sorting  out  my 
impressions.  How  does  one  reconcile  the  most 
vibrant  (state)  economy  I have  ever  seen  (Shanghai 
beats  New  York  for  skyscrapers,  new  building,  and 
traffic)  with  the  abject  poverty  and  regimentation  visi- 
ble in  the  countryside?  Standing  on  the  Great  Wall 
knowing  that  thousands  of  construction  workers 
were  buried  in  it  as  they  fell,  and  looking  at  the  6,000 
or  more  life-sized  terracotta  soldiers  interred  2,000 
years  ago  by  the  emperor  Qin  Shihuang  to  celebrate 
his  majesty  and  mercy,  brought  home  the  realization 
that  this  ancient  culture  has  a collective  soul  not 
known  in  the  West.  I have  long  been  mad  about 
Oriental  art,  and  watching  workers  in  a cloisonne 
“factory”  apply  each  copper  wire  by  hand  and  carry 
each  object  through  the  rest  of  the  process,  all  by 
hand,  overwhelmed  me  with  admiration  and  sadness: 
wages  are  miniscule,  hours  long,  living  conditions 
deplorable,  detailed  work  intensive,  and  the  product 
magnificent.  I pray  that  someday  the  rewards  for  such 
labor  will  match  its  worth.  And  those  scrolls  and 
watercolors  showing  a mythic  landscape — it  is  not 
mythic  at  all!  I am  grateful  to  have  seen  the  incredible 
Lijiang  River  valley  with  its  fantastic  cliffs  and  wooded 
hills  lining  the  tranquil  meandering  stream.  The 
metaphor  of  a sleeping  dragon  comes  readily  to  mind. 


BARBARA  LAKE  DOLGIN 

150  WEST  END  AVENUE.  APT  18D 

NEW  YORK.  NY  1 0023 


We  continue  to  hear  from  classmates  who  were  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  our  beloved  bobby  meyer 
MANTELL.  A memorial  tribute  to  her  appeared  on 
the  In  Memoriam  page  of  the  Fall  issue;  if  you  did  not 
notice  it  and  still  have  your  copy,  you  may  want  to 
read  it  now  (page  55  of  the  last  issue).  In  a very  mov- 
ing eulogy  at  Bobby’s  funeral,  EDNA  holtzman 
SENDEROFF  described  her  record  of  community 
and  family  achievements  and  said  that  “Bobby,  espe- 
cially lately,  would  bemoan  the  fact  that  she  was  an 
only  child,  but  she  filled  that  void  by  turning  to  her 
Barnard  schoolmates  to  proclaim,  'You  are  truly  my 
sisters.’  Gladly  we  took  on  that  role.” 

I am  grateful  to  ANN  COTTRELL  FREE  for  fol- 
lowing up  on  her  letter  quoted  in  the  last  issue.  She 
noted  the  deaths  of  three  classmates  in  that  issue 
with  regret,  but  on  a more  cheerful  note,  she  reports 
that  she  has  been  asked  to  write  several  entries  for 
the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Encyclopedia.  She  was  also  asked 
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to  do  a chapter  for  a book  to  be  published  by  the 
Dept  of  Agriculture  marking  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  passage  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act.  Ann  is  also 
engaged  in  a major  work  on  the  protection  of  animals 
in  this  century.  On  a family  note,  she  comments  on 
the  joy  of  having  a five-year-old  granddaughter  (many 
of  us  share  that  pleasure,  though  not  limited  to  the 
five-year-old  variety)  and  her  pleasure  in  her  daughter 
Elissa’s  16-year  career  as  a producer  with  CNN. 

A column  in  the  Pelham  (NY)  newspaper  included 
a glowing  account  of  Virginia  shaw’s  work  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  Pelham  Library.  She  spends  two 
afternoons  a week  there,  thus  maintaining  contact 
with  young  people  which  was  such  an  important  part 
of  her  work  as  Barnard  registrar.  Ginny  has  also  been 
a regular  volunteer  at  the  New  Rochelle  Hospital 
Medical  Center  for  more  than  20  years. 

DORIS  JANE  WOLF  ESCHER  sent  a current 
report  to  the  chemistry  dept  for  its  annual  newslet- 
ter. She  is  professor  emeritus  of  medicine  at  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine  but  still  works  and 
teaches  at  the  hospital  and  enjoys  it. 

We  have  received  word  of  the  death  of  LESLIE 
FISHER  TIMKOVSKY  this  past  August.  She  lived  for 
many  years  in  Falls  Church,  VA,  where  she  worked  at 
the  public  library.  She  is  survived  by  her  son  Sergei, 
who  lives  in  London,  and  daughter  Kyra  Hidalgo  of 
Houston,  TX.  Leslie’s  mother,  EDITH  ROWLAND 
FISHER,  was  a member  of  Barnard’s  class  of  1916. 


MARTHA  ANKENEY  SCHAFFER 
636  PROSPECT  ST 
\A/ESTFIELD,  NJ  07090 


Among  those  helping  ninetta  di  Benedetto 
HESSION  and  husband  Martin  celebrate  their  35th 
anniversary  on  August  26th  were  MARY  EVELYN 
RICHEY  MINER  and  husband  Bob,  who  sat  with 
JUNE  WILLIAMS.  Mary  Evelyn  said  the  music  was 
“a  joy.” 

An  old  friend  of  Bob  Miner’s  learned  that  he  had 
been  honored  by  Princeton  and  wrote  the  U of 
Chicago,  which  then  presented  him  with  a Spode 
plate  for  alumni  service.  Pictured  on  the  plate  is  the 
Ryerson  Laboratory,  where  several  Nobel  laureate 
physicists  worked  and  where  his  mother  was  induct- 
ed into  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (the  only  one  in  her  class). 

DOVIE  BRANDT  abramson’s  younger  daugh- 
ter Jill  is  assistant  bureau  chief  for  the  Wall  Street 
journal  in  DC  and  lives  in  Arlington,  VA.  The  oldest  of 
Dovie’s  four  grandchildren  will  be  going  to  college 
this  year.  His  mother  is  children’s  book  publisher  at 
Grosset  and  Dunlap.  Dovie’s  husband  passed  away 
three  years  ago.  She  takes  courses  in  music  and  gov- 
ernment at  Marymount  College. 

Although  her  husband  is  ill,  Marion  halpert 
BIJUR  is  able  to  continue  working  with  Head  Start, 
which  she  finds  “absolutely  rewarding  and  fulfilling.” 

While  Al  and  ELAINE  hildenbrand  mueser 
were  in  the  Adirondacks  with  their  grandchildren, 
they  spoke  with  a couple  in  a boat  on  Long  Lake, 
When  Elaine  mentioned  that  she  and  their  two  near- 
est neighbors  were  Barnard  girls,  the  lady  in  the  boat 
said  that  her  aunt  is  LOUISE  preusch  herring 
’40.  And  this  coincidence  occurred  in  an  isolated  part 
of  the  wilderness. 

LENORE  ALTSCHULE  BOLING,  a psychiatrist, 
is  retired  from  her  administrative  positions  and  does 
research  and  teaching  only.  Her  husband,  Eldon,  an 
internist,  is  in  much  the  same  position.  Their  children 
are  all  “grown  and  and  established”  and  they  have 
three  grandchildren. 
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PRISCILLA  AUCHINCLOSS  PEDERSEN  lives 
in  Collington  Episcopal  Life  Care  Community,  a 
retirement  home  in  Maryland,  where  Margaret 
MARTIN  ’33  is  a very  active  resident.  Priscilla  writes 
that  she  has  happy  memories  of  Barnard:  “Most  of 
the  good  things  in  my  life  have  come  from  it,  directly 
or  indirectly.” 

We  were  sorry  to  learn  that  jane  williams 
WISE  died  in  1981.  jane's  sister,  MARY  ANN 
WILLIAMS  PETICOLAS  ’42,  lives  in  New  Jersey. 

PEGGY  DYKES  DAYTON  died  October  13. 
Peggy  worked  as  associate  director  of  admissions  for 
many,  many  years  under  HELEN  MCCANN  ’40  and 
then  under  Chris  Royer.  She  had  been  ill  for  the  last 
few  years.  She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Brenda 
Dayton  Hamilton,  52  Leicester  Way,  Chesapeake 
City,  MD  21915. 


FLORA  EHRSAM  DUDLEY 
437  MELBOURNE  AVENUE 
MAMARONECK.  NY  10543 


Most  of  our  news  this  issue  is  related  to  our  mini- 
reunions— the  one  we  had  and  the  one  to  come.  In 
October,  ten  of  us  met  at  the  New-York  Historical 
Society,  where  an  excellent  docent  took  us  through 
an  exhibit  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt’s  early  years,  and 
then  enjoyed  lunch  at  the  Museum  Cafe.  Attending 
were  Agnes  Cassidy  Serbaroli,  Nanette  Hodgman 
Hayes  and  husband  Julian,  Constance  Floro,  Peggy 
Pardee  Bates,  Phyllis  Margolies  Gilman,  Ann  Landau 
Kwitman  and  two  friends,  and  Joan  Shalit  Swee. 

We  were  reminded  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  again 
when  we  received  a clipping  about  a ceremony  at  Val- 
Kill,  ER’s  home  near  Hyde  Park,  where  FRANCES 
STEVENS  REESE  was  honored  for  her  leadership  in 
the  environmental  movement  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

And  when  a beautiful  statue  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
was  unveiled  on  NY’s  Riverside  Drive,  the  NY  Times 
quoted  JUNE  bingham  birge  as  saying,  “She’s 
going  to  last  forever  as  a symbol  of  the  Democratic 
Party  caring  about  the  less  privileged.”  An  Actors 
Circle  production  of  June’s  play,  Eleanor  and  Alice, 
about  ER’s  tense  relationship  with  the  daughter  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  presented  at  the 
N-Y  Historical  Society,  at  Lehman  College  of  CUNY, 
and  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington,  DC. 

DOROTHY  CLARK  LEES  sent  US  her  new 
address  in  Coopersburg,  PA,  along  with  good  news: 
“I  was  classified  as  ‘terminal’  in  1991  when  I had 
surgery  for  pancreatic  cancer.  Two  operations  later,  I 
feel  well  and  am  capable  of  normal  activity.  I am 
teaching  a class  to  cane  chairs,  quilt  at  my  church  one 
day  a week,  and  drive  myself  about  the  county.  MAR- 
ION BROMILOW  MENDELSON  ’43  has  moved  to 
Doylestown  and  I am  in  constant  touch  with  her. 
Three  grandsons  are  in  university.  My  youngest 
daughter,  Claudia,  is  on  the  way  to  a master’s  in 
occupational  therapy  at  Thomas  Jefferson  U in  Phila, 
My  husband  died  of  a coronary  in  1993.  He  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Bucks  County  Bar  Assn.  In  1994 
I had  three  weeks  in  Italy.  My  Barnard  course  in 
medieval  art  was  still  fresh  and  made  the  trip  an 
exceptional  experience.  I can’t  make  the  trip  to  NYC 
alone  and  so  have  had  to  forego  Reunions.  Best  wish- 
es, classmates:  Hang  in  there — we’re  still  needed!” 

Those  attending  the  mini-reunion  had  such  a good 
time  that  plans  were  immediately  begun  for  another. 
If  you  live  in  the  NYC  area  or  are  thinking  of  visiting 
there,  mark  your  calendars  for  Wednesday,  April  16; 
we  will  meet  at  the  Frick  museum  at  I I am,  walk 
through  the  beautiful  gardens,  view  the  Collection, 


and  have  lunch  nearby.  If  you  can  be  there,  please 
write  or  call  Ann  Kwitman,  7 Canterbury  Road, 
Scarsdale,  NY  10583,  (914)  723-8918. 

Since  these  mini-reunions  are  such  a good  way  to 
keep  up  Barnard  friendships,  some  of  you  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  might  want  to  arrange  something 
in  your  area.  Write  to  me  for  the  names  and  address- 
es of  classmates  who  live  near  you,  choose  a date  and 
place  for  getting  together,  and  spread  the  word.  If 
you  plan  far  enough  in  advance,  you  can  use  this  col- 
umn to  announce  your  plans.  And  please  let  me  know 
all  about  it  afterwards! 

One  sad  note:  we  learned  of  the  death  in  October 
of  MARY  MALONEY  s A R G E N T ’s  husband.  Jack. 
We  send  deepest  sympathy  to  Mary  and  her  family. 

Your  correspondent  recently  returned  from  a trip 
to  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah  which  fans  of 
Tony  Hillerman’s  books  would  surely  have  enjoyed. 
We  visited  ancient  pueblos  and  Navajo  villages  and 
talked  to  tribal  policemen  just  like  Joe  Leaphorn  and 
Jim  Chee. 


ATHENA  CAPRARO  WARREN 
21  VILLAGE  HILL  ROAD 
WILLIAMSBURG,  MA  01096 


Let’s  Start  off  with  an  apology  to  Marian  Wright, 
whose  name  no  doubt  gets  misspelled  all  the  time.  It 
is  MARIAN  LINN  WRIGHT,  of  course.  We  won’t 
make  that  “Lynn”  mistake  again. 

DOROTHY  SHARLEY  RILEY  was  at  OUr 
Reunion  but  somehow  her  name  slipped  through  the 
cracks.  Sorry,  Dorothy. 

It  was  a shock  to  hear  that  Elizabeth 
THROOP  WELLS  died  from  heart  problems  on 
September  24,  just  a few  months  after  our  happy 
gathering  in  New  York.  Our  class  sends  affectionate 
wishes  to  all  who  were  close  to  her. 

And  there  is  more  sad  news:  babette  Jacob- 
son Sommer’s  husband,  Murray,  died  suddenly  on 
November  I.  He,  too,  had  come  to  our  Reunion  and 
several  of  us  enjoyed  very  lively  conversations  with 
him.  Our  class  offers  Babette  all  its  support.  We  are 
terribly  sorry. 

News  of  ETHEL  STONE  LEFRAK  was  misplaced 
in  the  last  issue,  in  the  Class  of  1946  column,  so  we 
shall  mention  here  that  she  received  an  honorary 
degree  in  May  from  Seton  Hill  College,  in  Latrobe, 
PA,  “in  recognition  of  her  work  on  behalf  of  cultural 
and  educational  institutions.”  At  Barnard  it  was 
recently  announced  that  Ethel  and  her  husband,  Sam, 
have  made  a gift  of  $2  million  to  refurbish  the  gymna- 
sium and  main  lobby  of  Barnard  Hall  (remember 
“Jake”?)  and  to  endow  a scholarship  fund.  It  is  a won- 
derful gift,  one  that  future  generations  of  Barnard  stu- 
dents will  appreciate  every  day. 

BEATRICE  CARSON  COLLINSON  and  husband 
Robert  have  moved  from  Maine  to  Oxford,  CT.  “Our 
new  home  was  built  in  1 795,”  she  writes,  “guarantee- 
ing us  plenty  of  work  for  years  to  come!”  We  wish 
them  the  best  of  luck  with  all  of  it! 

I have  to  assume  that  the  end  of  summer  and  early 
fall  arouse  our  homing  instincts  and  we’re  lucky  if  we 
get  through  those  months  intact.  So,  after  New 
Year’s  Day,  when  my  husband  will  be  81,  I’ll  start 
tracking  down  you  good  people — a small  handful  at  a 
time.  And  then,  we’ll  bulge  with  news. 

One  of  my  first  calls  will  be  to  ALICE  DRURY 
MULLINS  since  she  and  her  husband,  John,  have 
moved  up  my  way.  If  any  of  you  are  around  this  area 
(western  Massachusetts),  I’d  love  you  to  stop  over — 
we  have  a big  house  (4 1 3-268-75 1 5). 
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VIRGINIA  ROGERS  CUSHING 
921  SCHOONER  CIRCLE 
ANNAPOLIS,  MD  21401 


BARBARA  HE1NZEN  COLBY 
1200  NORTH  NASH  ST  , #1118 
ARLINGTON,  VA  22209 


55th  Reunion  - May  30-31/June  1 
We  are  receiving  more  and  more  responses  to  our 
requests  for  information  for  the  Reunion  booklet. 
Please  keep  them  coming  as  we  would  enjoy  hearing 
from  all  our  classmates,  whether  or  not  they  are 
coming  to  Reunion. 

Members  of  our  class  who  are  in  good  health  have 
itchy  feet  and  do  a great  deal  of  traveling.  EDITH 
HERBST  CANNON,  who  has  been  to  China, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  in  the  past  few  years,  was  head- 
ing for  Ecuador  in  January,  to  a tropical  forest 
reserve,  under  the  direction  of  the  botanist  son  of 
BETTY  SMITH  NEILL  '41.  Edith  was  featured  in 
the  November  issue  of  Prime  Time,  the  monthly  mag- 
azine published  by  the  Cape  Cod  Times,  as  one  of 
three  women  veterans  who  are  now  involved  in 
peace  work. 

EVELYN  BASWELL  ROSS  and  her  husband  plan 
two  interesting  trips  a year  and  are  now  off  to  Bali. 
NANCY  LENKEITH  HORNEFFER  returned 
recently  from  an  extensive  China  tour  and  plans  to 
travel  to  Bali  later  this  year  (popular  spot!).  CLYTIA 
CAPRARO  CHAMBERS  is  another  traveler  in 
China.  She  highly  recommends  Elderhostel  tours. 

Your  officers  are  always  on  the  go:  BARBARA 
HEINZEN  COLBY  went  to  Hong  Kong  in  Decem- 
I ber  to  visit  daughter,  son-in-law,  and  two  year  old 
I girl-and-boy  twin  grandchildren.  VIRGINIA  ROGERS 
CUSHING  and  her  husband  celebrated  their  50th 
anniversary  with  a 40-day  Elderhostel  trip  on  the 
Russian  ship  Alla  Tarasova,  sailing  from  Freeport  with 
stops  in  the  Caribbean,  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  down  the  west  coast  of  South  America  to 
j Ushuaia,  the  southernmost  town  in  the  world;  back 
by  air  to  Miami  with  a stopover  in  Buenos  Aires.  The 
study  topics  included  pre-Columbian  civilizations  in 
[ Mezo  and  South  America,  the  Conquistadores,  and 
i bird  life  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

ELEANOR  WEBB  CARNIE  and  her  husband 

I have  moved  from  Florida  to  Black  Mountain,  NC. 

; LUCY  POLLARD  GUTHE  is  planning  to  move  to 
‘ Medford,  NJ,  from  her  home  of  many  years  in  Ann 

Arbor,  Ml. 

We  hear  that  MARIE  wall  fay  and  CHAR- 
LOTTE GORDON  KIRSCHNER  also  Celebrated 
ji  fiftieth  wedding  anniversaries  recently. 

In  November,  some  of  your  class  officers  met  in 
' Manhattan  with  Reunion  volunteers  for  further  plan- 

II  ning  for  our  55th.  Those  present,  in  addition  to  your 
! Correspondents,  were  Joan  Brown  Wettingfeld,  Lois 
ji  Voitter  Silberman,  Kay  Bruns  Swingle,  Evelyn  Baswell 

Ross,  Elaine  Grimm,  and  Helen  Baker  Cushman.  At 
Joan’s  suggestion,  Virginia  and  Barbara  visited  St. 
Paul’s  Chapel  at  Columbia  to  see  the  Nakashima 
Peace  Altar,  a beautiful  wooden  table  given  by 
Professor  Theodore  and  FANNY  brett  de  bary 
’43,  to  honor  Columbia  alumni  who  died  in  service  to 
our  country.  Our  wartime  class  includes  many 
women  who  served  in  the  military  and  it  would  be  fit- 
ting for  us  to  visit  the  Peace  Altar  during  Reunion. 

We  were  sorry  to  learn  that  REBECCA 
ALLINSON  IMMANUEL  died  several  years  ago. 
And  we  were  extremely  saddened  to  learn  of  the 


ALUMNAE  CANDIDATES 


The  Nominating  Committee  of  the 
Associate  Alumnae  submits  for  your  consid- 
eration the  accompanying  slate  of  candi- 
dates. One  person  has  been  named  to  fill 
each  of  the  positions  on  the  AABC  Board  of 
Directors  that  will  become  vacant  this 
spring.  All  terms  are  for  three  years,  except 
that  the  Alumnae  Trustee  serves  for  four 
years. 

In  addition,  six  candidates  have  been  nom- 
inated to  fill  three  places  on  the  nine-mem- 
ber Nominating  Committee.  No  two  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  may  belong  to  the 
same  alumnae  class. 

The  official  ballot  with  biographies  and 
photos  of  the  candidates  will  be  mailed  to  all 
alumnae  with  the  Reunion  1997  program. 
Completed  ballots  must  be  returned  to  the 
Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs,  postmarked  no 
later  than  May  1 4,  1 997. 

The  AABC  bylaws  also  provide  that  addi- 
tional nominations  may  be  made  by  petition 
of  not  fewer  than  20  members  of  the  AABC 
from  at  least  four  different  classes.  Such  a 
petition  must  be  accompanied  by  the  writ- 
ten permission  of  the  candidate. 

In  addition,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
AABC  on  May  30,  1997,  will  be  asked  to 
approve  amendments  to  the  organization's 
bylaws.  The  purpose  of  these  amendments 
will  be  to  make  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  AABC  Board  and  committees,  in  order 
to  make  maximum  use  of  resources  and  in 
response  to  current  and  anticipated  needs. 

For  further  information,  call  the  Office  of 
Alumnae  Affairs,  (212)  854-2005. 


ALUMNAE  TRUSTEE 
ABBY  GILMORE  '67 

DIRECTOR-AT-LARGE 
LISA  ABELOW  MEDLEY  '82 

COMITTEE  CHAIRS 
ALUMNAE  COUNCIL 
POLA  AUERBACH  ROSEN  ’63 

CAREERS 

JOLYNE  CARUSO-FITZGERALD  ’81 

COMMUNICATIONS 
CYNDI  STIVERS  ’78 

REGIONAL  NETWORKS 
CHRISTINE  DEUSSEN  ’90 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 
(three  to  be  elected) 

JANET  ALPERSTEIN  ’92 
JAMI  BERNARD  ’78 
WANDA  COLE-FRIEMAN  ’94 
PATRICE  MITCHELL  ’76 
PATRICIA  HERRING  PARISI  ’77 
SUSAN  LANE  SCHNELL  ’90 


Members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  1996-97:  Carole 
Mahoney  Everett  ’77,  Chair*;  Loretta  Tremblay  Azzarone 
'63*  Marsha  Simms  ’74*,  jane  Goldberg  '68,  Georgiana 
Hsu-Luk  ’88,  Marina  Metalios  '85,  Dorothy  Memolo 
Bheddah  '61,  Jane  Weinstein  Boris  '64,  Gabrielle  Hanna 
’81  (*denotes  members  whose  terms  expire  in  1996). 


death  of  ANA  DEL  valle  totti  on  October  II 
in  Puerto  Rico.  She  had  Lou  Gehrig’s  disease.  Her 
daughter  ANNETTE  totti  rodriguez  '75  is  a 
teacher  at  Nightingale-Bamford  and  lives  at  5 East 
91st  St,  New  York  10128. 

Another  loss  was  that  of  ZEN  I A SACHS  good- 
man,  who  died  in  September.  A member  of  the 
WAVES  and  graduate  of  the  U of  Chicago  law  school, 
she  was  head  of  the  Illinois  Arbitrators’  Assn  and 
served  on  the  board  of  the  Women’s  Bar  Assn  of 
Illinois.  She  was  also  a trustee  of  the  Village  of 
Glencoe,  IL.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  50 
years,  Lawrence  “Bus”  Goodman,  and  three  children. 


MARTHA  LIVESAY  WHITESIDE 
380  HART  ROAD 
LEXINGTON.  KY  40502 


ROMA  MORGAN  wrote  that  she  has  moved  into  a 
studio  apartment  at  Carol  Woods,  a retirement  com- 
munity in  Chapel  Hill,  NC,  where  there  is  an  indoor 
pool,  an  exercise  room,  a health  facility,  handsome 
common  rooms,  and  glassed-in  walkways  connecting 
all  the  major  buildings.  Sounds  wonderful! 

Mel  and  pat  condon  fenichell  have 


always  been  intrigued  with  the  Africa  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Livingstone  and  Papa  Hemingway,  so  for 
their  50th  anniversary  this  past  fall  they  decided  to 
take  their  family  to  Africa.  “Peter  had  just  moved 
from  Indonesia  to  Ecuador,  Chris  was  in  London,  and 
of  course  we  were  in  Connecticut  (so)  we  met  in 
London.  Peter  was  accompanied  by  his  son  Nicholas 
6....From  Harare  to  Victoria  Falls  we  were  amazed 
and  delighted  with  the  courtesy  and  friendliness  of  all 
the  people  we  encountered.  Riding  in  an  open  top 
Land  Rover  for  game  drives,  beginning  at  6 am,  was 
not  as  exhausting  as  it  sounds,  and,  of  course,  this 
was  the  time  when  the  lions,  elephants,  and  zebras 
were  most  active.  All  the  bugs  and  insects  we  were 
expecting  must  have  been  hibernating.  The  food  and 
drinks  were  much  too  good  at  the  tree  houses  and 
lodges,  and  the  anachronistic  Victoria  Falls  Hotel  was 
just  as  elegant  and  not  as  stuffy  as  the  Connaught  in 
London.  White-water  rafting  on  the  Zambesi  was 
wet  and  exhilarating.  Something  must  have  been 
working  properly  when  Nicholas  inquired,  ‘When  is 
our  next  trip?’’’ 

For  FREDDIE  THIELE  KE LSO , “learning  experi- 
ences never  end.  Spring  '96  took  me  to  the  former 
USSR  to  visit  museums,  etc,  in  Moscow  and  St. 
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Petersburg.  More  recently  the  smaller  museums  in 
the  Boston  area  captured  my  interest.  Travel  with 
curator  and  docent  made  for  a very  rewarding  expe- 
rience." Freddie  hoped  the  Barnard  travel  program 
for  this  year  would  be  announced  before  her  own 
plans  were  complete. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  HELENE  DRESNER 
COLE  whose  husband,  Louis,  died  in  April. 


MARTHA  MESSLER  ZEPP 
9740  TUXFORD  ROAD 
RICHMOND,  VA  23236 


What  a pleasure  to  bring  you  news  of  EUGENIA 
ALTER  PROPP.  In  1995  sixteen  of  her  fabric  col- 
lages were  exhibited  at  the  Macculloch  Hall  Historical 
Museum  in  Morristown,  NJ.  Using  lace,  embroidery, 
sequins,  textiles,  beads,  feathers,  you  name  it,  she 
forms  elaborate  compositions  which,  one  reviewer 
felt,  were  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  a mastery 
of  design  and  detail  but  “an  exploration  and  delight 
with  the  materials  for  their  own  sakes.”  Entitled  Silk, 
Satin  and  Sensuous,  the  exhibition  was  acclaimed  as 
“very  striking  and  highly  imaginative  from  a talented 
artist/craftsperson."  In  earlier  years,  Eugenia  and  her 
husband  helped  establish  a private  school  in 
Mamaroneck  (NY)  and,  she  writes,  “were  very  much 
involved  in  the  development  of  Israel  (I  lost  my  family 
in  the  Holocaust).”  These  days  she  is  preparing  col- 
lages for  a show  in  Florida  whenever  her  toddler 
granddaughter  is  not  scattering  her  pins  and  laces. 

From  JUDITH  paige  quehl  came  the  unhappy 
news  that  her  husband,  Henry,  died  in  June.  She  has 
found  solace  in  working  in  the  vegetable  garden  they 
planted  together  and  in  knitting  and  reading.  In  addi- 
tion, she  keeps  up  with  news  from  the  literacy  office 
where  she  volunteered  for  ten  years. 

The  October  mini-reunion  at  the  Staten  Island 
(NY)  home  of  DOROTHY  kattenborn  eber- 
HART  was  a non-stop  talkfest  for  Shirley  Sexauer 
Harrison,  Jeanne  Walsh  Singer,  Edna  Fredericks 
Engoron,  Virginia  Meyer  Cram,  and  Carol  Ruskin 
Farhi.  Also  there  was  Elizabeth  Creighton 
MURRAY,  who  probably  mentioned  that  she  has  con- 
tinued giving  “readings"  of  her  poetry  throughout 
NYC  as  well  as  on  cable-TV.  While  doing  so  at  a 
Manhattan  library  she  looked  up  to  find  ASTRITH 
DEYRUP  in  the  audience.  That  was  only  fair,  she 
commented,  since  she  has  attended  Astrith’s  fine  arts 
exhibits  several  times. 

Also  on  hand  was  ina  Campbell,  who  told  us 
that  we  will  be  having  another  mini-reunion,  a lunch- 
eon at  Barnard,  on  April  IS.  Those  who  responded 
to  our  initial  mailing  will  get  details  in  the  mail.  If  you 
did  not  respond  previously  but  would  like  to  come, 
please  call  Doris  Landre  at  201-848-1790. 

Returns  from  the  class  mailing  also  brought  newsy 
notes  from  classmates  who  could  not  attend — some 
reported  here,  some  to  be  held  over  next  time. 

ALLIS  MARTIN  REID  doesn’t  seem  to  be  slow- 
ing down,  as  she  claims,  since  she  tells  of  a family 
reunion  in  Oregon  in  August  '95,  followed  by  another 
last  summer  in  New  Orleans,  arranged  by  her  three 
children.  With  three  generations  represented  and  a 
grandson  and  his  fiancee  coming  from  Barcelona,  the 
rented  house  where  everyone  pitched  in  to  help  was 
“ideal.”  The  highlight  for  Allis  might  have  been  the 
family  gathering  in  her  bedroom  to  make  music  via 
guitar,  banjo,  and  voice  until  4 am.  Shades  of  a 
Barnard  undergraduate! 

MARION  LA  FOUNTAIN  STARK  tOUred 
Scotland  and  Wales  last  summer  with  a group  of  30. 


HcLASS  NOTEsj— 

Imagine  her  surprise  when  at  dinner  one  evening  she 
caught  the  name  “Dean  Gildersleeve.”  You  can  imag- 
ine what  followed,  “mary  kouri  ’46  (and  I)  had  a 
great  time  for  the  rest  of  the  trip.” 

URSULA  PRICE  ROBERTS  and  MARY  DAVIS 
WILLIAMS  and  spouses  dined  together  in  New 
Mexico  last  summer.  The  Roberts  lived  in  Ethiopia 
and  Hong  Kong  for  many  years  before  arriving  in 
Albuquerque.  While  Ursula’s  husband  taught  at  U- 
NM  medical  school,  Ursula  developed  a UNM  Journal 
and  continued  to  write  for  a Hong  Kong  magazine. 
Arts  of  Asia. 

SIBYL  HERZOG  GRUBSTEIN  went  to  Italy  to 
celebrate  a wedding  anniversary  with  a couple  for 
whom  she  was  an  attendant  55  years  ago.  She’s  also 
motored  through  the  southwest  and  has  been  divid- 
ing her  time  and  loving  thoughts  between  pre-school 
grandchildren  in  California  and  college-age  grandchil- 
dren on  the  east  coast.  And  she  still  walks  at  least 
three  miles  a day.  Way  to  go,  Sibyl! 


DAISY  FORNACCA  KOUZEL 

112  WEST  72ND  STREET.  APT  4B 

NEW  YORK.  NY  10023 


After  several  tries,  I finally  got  results!  Classmates  call 
me  persistent,  et  pour  cause.  I heard  from  three  very 
dear  ones  just  after  I mailed  the  previous  column. 

MARCIA  BARISHMAN  PAULEN  was  unable  to 
meet  my  summer  deadline  for  an  excellent  and  very 
upbeat  reason:  the  date,  August  20,  coincided  with 
the  golden  anniversary  of  her  marriage  to  Arnold.  He 
retired  from  his  dental  practice  ten  years  ago  and 
Marcia,  who  had  been  working  with  him,  has  been 
teaching  English  as  a volunteer  to  South  American 
immigrants,  studying  French,  Spanish,  and  piano,  and 
writing  letters  for  Amnesty  International  (as  a long- 
standing member  of  the  latter,  I say  more  power  to 
Marcia).  Their  extensive  travels  in  which  Barnard  art 
history  studies  were  of  great  value  have  taken  them 
to  southeast  Asia,  South  America,  and  lately  Myanmar 
(formerly  Burma),  all  having  begun  “with  the  black 
and  white  slides  of  the  Ajanta  caves  near 
Aurangabad.”  (I  trotted  out  my  atlas  and  found  that 
said  caves  are  in  India.  And  I thought  I was  well  trav- 
eled!) When  acquaintances  from  afar  come  to  visit, 
they  enjoy  reversing  the  roles  of  guides  and  tourists. 
With  all  the  bounties  of  the  past  half-century,  Marcia 
feels  that  there  is  much  yet  in  store. 

I had  to  work  very  hard  on  HELENE  DeSANC- 
TIS  RUDKIN  but  she  finally  wrote.  When  she  and 
Ceorge  were  first  married  we  were  living  in  the  same 
apartment  building  near  Barnard  and  she  often  told 
me  how  she  was  looking  forward  to  a large  family. 
Now,  four  daughters,  one  son,  and  ten  grandchildren 
later,  she  still  presents  to  my  eyes  the  picture  of 
domestic  bliss,  culminating  in  the  recent  marriage  of 
Ceorge  Jr.  and  embellished  by  her  work  as  a guide  at 
the  Winterthur  Museum  in  Delaware,  along  with 
MARJORIE  CORSON  ANDREEN. 

The  third  very  welcome  letter  came  from  dahp.l 
GREEN  HILL,  who  lives  “very  quietly”  in  Scottsdale, 
outside  of  Phoenix,  playing  lots  of  duplicate  bridge. 
Of  her  six  daughters,  only  one  is  unmarried,  and  only 
one  childless;  still  and  all,  there  are  ten  grandkids — 
two  girls  and  eight  boys — ranging  from  college  to 
toddler  age.  One  daughter  lives  in  Germany,  one  in 
Dubai  (United  Arab  Emirates),  and  one  is  all  over  the 
map  (Latvia,  Armenia,  the  Ukraine)  working  for  the 
World  Bank,  Dahrl  loves  living  in  Arizona;  aside  from 
being  a very  scenic  state,  air  conditioning  takes  care 
of  the  summer  heat,  and  “the  rest  of  the  year  is  heav- 


enly.” I found  that  to  be  the  case  when  I went  to 
spend  time  with  Alfred,  who  was  working  there  years 
ago  with  the  cartoonist  Bil  Keane,  of  “Family  Circus,” 

We  also  received  a note  through  the  Annual  Fund 
office  from  elaine  engelson  (skippy) 
SCHLANGER,  in  Longboat  Key,  FL,  She  and  Bob 
welcomed  a new  granddaughter  in  June,  their  fourth, 
and  had  another  delightful  Elderhostel  in  Spain. 

BERNICE  LINDENBERG  LE  I C H E R and  husband 
Seymour  marked  their  50th  anniversary  on  Dec  22 
but,  “in  order  to  avoid  bad  weather  and  the  exodus 
of  friends  and  family,”  celebrated  on  Nov  3,  They  are 
spending  February  in  California.  Granddaughter  Leila, 
daughter  of  FERN  leicher  nesson  ’68,  is  a stu- 
dent at  Columbia  College. 

Here  is  an  item  for  which  there  was  not  space  in 
previous  issues,  rhoda  oxenberg  miller  is 
very  involved  in  the  cause  of  organ  donation  for 
transplantations,  for  which  there  is  a tremendous 
need.  Organ  and  tissue  transportation  has  become  a 
routine  practice  that  can  dramatically  improve  or 
even  save  the  lives  of  those  suffering  from  vital  organ 
failure  or  from  burns  or  blindness.  She  hopes  more 
people,  including  Barnard  alumnae,  will  request  a 
brochure,  which  gives  more  information  and  includes 
a donor  card,  by  calling  I -800-355-SHARE. 

I saw  Rhoda  at  our  spring  mini-reunion;  we  fre- 
quently talk  on  the  phone,  and  she  recently  inquired 
whether  we  are  planning  another  such  event,  which 
she  greatly  enjoyed.  She  also  enjoyed,  I am  happy  to 
say,  my  Miriam  starring  off-Broadway  in  a play  she  co- 
wrote with  two  fellow  Northwesterners;  laughter 
was  continuous  at  the  Jewish  Repertory  Theater  and 
I felt  very  proud. 

On  that  cheerful  note  I close,  looking  forward  to  a 
bumper  crop  of  news! 


SUSAN  WEAVER 
BEAVER  MEADOW  ROAD 
PLAINFIELD.  VT  05667 
(802)  426-337  1 


I am  sorry  to  begin  our  class  record  with  the  passing 
of  JEANNE  LEWIS  F I TZ  G E R A L D , who  died  on 
Sept  27th,  in  Poughkeepsie,  NY.  We  send  sympathy 
to  her  husband,  John,  to  their  son  Michael,  and  all  the 
family.  Jeanne  had  published  her  third  book  of  poetry. 
Akin  to  Fire,  in  1994;  it  is  now  in  the  Alumnae  Authors 
collection  in  the  Barnard  library. 

Nice  good  news  from  DORIS  CLARK  TUCHER: 
“Al  and  I are  both  retired.  He  was  a high  school 
choral  director  and  fine  arts  chairman.  I was  a high 
school  librarian.  Our  youngest  child,  Fred,  is  a com- 
mander in  the  Coast  Guard  and  was  stationed  in 
Hawaii  for  three  years.  This  gave  us  the  motivation  to 
visit  him  and  wife  three  times.  Our  biggest  trip  last 
year  was  to  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  where  our 
fourth  child,  Carol,  was  paying  an  extended  visit.  Rob, 
number  three  in  the  family,  is  an  archival  photograph- 
er who  specializes  in  archaeological  on-site  and  his- 
torical architecture  documentation.  Andie  is  the 
author  of  Froth  and  Scum,  which  won  the  1991 
Francis  Parkman  & Allan  Nevins  history  prize.  Albert 
is  a librarian  with  the  Newark  Public  Library.  And  we 
are  the  doting  grandparents  of  Trina  4 and  Clark  2.” 

News,  too,  from  gloria  siff  levien;  “I 
enjoyed  our  50th  Reunion  in  May,  especially  visiting 
with  JOAN  LEFF  ABELSON  and  seeing  other 
friends  such  as  BARBARA  klar  KAIM.  My  activi- 
ties are  restricted  because  my  husband  had  a disabling 
stroke  five  years  ago;  but  I do  manage  to  get  out  for  a 
few  hours  each  day,  taking  classes  at  NYU,  going  to 
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concerts,  museums,  and  movies.  We  are  very  proud 
of  our  sons,  David  and  Philip.  The  former  is  director 
of  surgery  at  Episcopal  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  and 
professor  of  surgery  at  Jefferson  Medical  School.  The 
latter  is  a high  school  teacher  of  English  in  Santa 
Barbara.  We  are  thrilled  with  our  five  grandchildren.” 

And  EMILY  O’CONNOR  PERNICE  writes:  “I  am 
abed  recovering  from  foot  surgery.. ..In  July  we  rented 
a cottage  in  Wolfeboro,  NH,  on  Lake 
Winnepesaukee.  While  there  I contacted  DOROTHY 
REUTHER  SCHAFER  and  she  kindly  had  Paul  and 
me  to  dinner.  Paul  and  I have  had  a busy  year  with  his 
retirement.  In  the  spring  we  spent  three  weeks  visit- 
ing Japan,  China,  S Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong.  In 
October  we  took  a two-week  tour  to  Spain  and 
Portugal.  We  do  enjoy  leaving  North  Carolina  in  the 
humid  weather  and  long  for  the  pines  of  New 
England.”  Emily  concludes  her  good  letter  saying  she 
hopes  we  can  see  one  another  again  “one  of  these 
summers.  And  please  do  feel  welcome  here,  each  one 
of  you  in  1 946.” 

INGRID  LANGE  BU RKH AR D was  sorry  to  miss 
the  50th.  She  writes  that  she  had  every  intention  of 
attending  but  their  daughter  was  hospitalized  for  an 
operation  and  “we  grandparents  had  to  take  over. 
Celebrated  our  golden  anniversary  with  an  Alaskan 
cruise  in  September.  Planning  a Scandinavian  cruise 
for  June.  So  far  we  are  both  in  good  health.” 

Please  send  your  news  to  this,  on-the-back-dirt-or- 
snow-covered-road  mail  box.  I was  in  my  car  at  my 
mailbox  a while  ago  when  a hunter,  with  bow  and 
arrow,  walked  up  the  road.  I asked  him  please  not  to 
hunt  on  this  land.  The  hunter’s  eyes  were  almost 
popping  out  of  his  head  and  he  said  he  had  just  seen 
the  biggest  bear,  only  about  1 00  yards  away.  I wasn’t 
scared  and  a neighbor,  later  on,  laughed  and  said, 
“Oh,  that’s  probably  the  same  bear  that  stole  honey 
from  our  bee  hives...”  Please  do  write  and  send  your 
news — travels,  bears,  or  whatever.  All  thanks! 


MARY  ROUSH  BAXTER 
50  16  FINN  ROAD 
VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA  23455 


50th  Reunion  - May  30-31/June  1 
From  RUTH  maier  baer:  I hope  all  of  you  were 
busy  in  November  and  December  working  on  your 
class  questionnaire  and  on  the  blank  page  for  our 
Reunion  booklet  and  have  sent  them  in.  Now  you 
should  begin  to  watch  your  mail  for  the  Reunion 
announcement  from  the  College,  which  will  include 
the  reservation  form  to  be  sent  back  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  campus  events  and  overnight  rooms  during 
Reunion  weekend.  We  are  looking  forward  to  wel- 
coming husbands  and  friends  to  our  Thursday  and 
Saturday  cocktail  parties,  as  well  as  to  our  Sunday 
brunch.  Our  efficient  committee  is  working  on  details 
and  you  will  be  receiving  another  letter  from  us  soon. 

DUSHKA  howarth’s  experiences  at  station 
CURC  and  her  theatrical  interests  during  college  led 
her  to  an  early  career  as  a press  agent.  Later,  she 
opened  her  own  travel  agency  in  Paris,  where  she 
specialized  in  providing  services  for  American 
embassy  personnel  and  a broad  spectrum  of  other 
clients.  After  several  years  she  closed  the  agency  to 
develop  a program  of  guitar-accompanied  songs  to 
perform  aboard  a line  of  cruise  ships.  During  this 
period,  she  visited  many  areas  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
South  America;  although  the  first  two  years  were 
exciting,  she  began  to  regard  the  ship  as  “a  golden 
prison”  and  returned  to  NYC.  She  continues  to  trav- 
el extensively  in  South  America  as  a representative 


for  an  educational  foundation. 

Virginia’s  lieutenant  governor,  Donald  Beyer,  son 
of  Donald  and  NANCY  MCDONALD  BEYER,  is  the 
expected  Democratic  nominee  for  governor  in  1 997. 
He  has  had  a consistent  interest  in  improving  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  is  organizing  a conference  to 
promote  better  race  relations. 

FLORENCE  SHEPARD  BRIESMEISTER  wrote 
that  she  and  her  husband  enjoyed  a wonderful  trip  to 
Russia  with  the  Barnard  Travel  Program  last  spring: 
also  in  the  group  were  NANCY  CAMERON  DICK- 
INSON and  GEORGIA  RUBIN  MITTLEMAN  and 
her  husband  Gene.  In  their  spare  time  Florence  and 
Bill  spend  many  hours  working  to  improve  conditions 
for  the  homeless  and  disadvantaged. 

ALINE  CRENSHAW  DESBONNET  was  hon- 
ored in  October  with  the  award  from  the  French 
government  of  Chevalier  dans  I’Ordre  des  Palmes 
Academiques  “for  her  contribution  to  the  teaching  of 
the  French  language  and  culture  in  the  US.”  “After 
these  many,  many  years  of  teaching  from  elementary 
school  to  the  university  level,”  she  writes,  “it  was 
very  exciting  to  receive  this  award,  which  really  goes 
to  all  my  colleagues  who,  like  good  soldiers  in  the 
trenches,  have  long  battled  for  the  survival  of  French 
in  the  US.  ! was  thrilled!” 

ANITA  GINSBURG  ISAKOFF  and  her  husband 
celebrated  their  50th  anniverary  last  summer  by  tak- 
ing a trip  to  Copenhagen  and  Norway.  “The  ship. 
Silver  Wind,  took  us  through  the  inland  passage  to 
view  the  fjords,  which  were  beautiful  24  hours  a day. 
I am  looking  forward  to  Reunion.” 


FRANCES  JEFFERY  ABRAMOWITZ 
43  BERKSHIRE  PLACE 
HACKENSACK.  NJ  07601 


“With  much  regret,”  MAI  DUANE  HARPER  has 
resigned  as  class  president.  We  thank  her  for  all  she 
has  done  on  our  behalf,  and  wish  her  well.  Since  we 
have  almost  two  years  until  our  next  big  Reunion,  it 
would  be  good  if  we  could  maintain  a full  comple- 
ment of  officers.  Volunteers,  or  nominations,  are  wel- 
come. Please  write  or  call  Eva  Oppenheim  at  the 
Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs  (212-854-2005). 

Several  classmates  participated  in  recent  events 
sponsored  by  the  Barnard  Center  for  Research  on 
Women.  On  November  21,  muriel  fox  chaired  a 
forum  on  the  modern  women’s  movement,  featuring 
Betty  Friedan,  Mary  Eastwood,  and  Dorothy  Haener. 
As  most  of  you  know,  Muriel  headed  NOW’s  public 
relations  efforts  in  its  first  years  and  served  for  nine 
years  on  its  board,  three  of  them  as  Chair.  She  also 
headed  the  NOW  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund, 
of  which  she  is  now  honorary  chair.  It  is  reassuring  to 
know  that  we  have  a personal  representative  in  the 
leadership  group  of  these  movers  and  shakers  cele- 
brating NOW’s  30th  anniversary. 

BETTY  JEAN  KIRSCHNER  LIFTON  is  a prolific 
writer  and  frequent  lecturer  on  adoption  and  in 
October  was  a speaker  at  Barnard’s  annual  Scholar 
and  the  Feminist  Conference,  where  the  theme  was 
“Our  Families.”  She  led  a lively,  well-attended  session 
on  the  topic  “Psychology  of  Adoption:  Mothers  and 
Children  in  Open  and  Closed  Adoptions.”  Herself  an 
adoptee,  Betty  Jean  is  a strong  supporter  of  open 
adoptions.  Workshop  participants  ranged  in  age  from 
college  students  to  grandmothers  seeking  guidance  in 
dealing  with  their  children’s  adopted  children.  Many 
adoptive  parents  and  women  hoping  to  adopt  offered 
personal  stories  that  illustrated  the  complexities  of 
both  open  and  closed  adoptions. 


Elsewhere  in  this  magazine  you  can  read  about 
GERTRUDE  ROSENSTEIN  MOORE,  who  has 
enjoyed  a wonderful  career  as  a television  producer. 
In  this  space,  we  want  to  extend  our  warmest  wishes 
to  Gertrude  and  her  husband.  Nelson  Moore,  who 
were  married  in  November. 

We  caught  up  with  NORA  robell,  who  had  just 
returned  from  a month-long  Elderhostel  trip  to 
Turkey.  She  gave  rave  reviews  of  the  visits  to  archeo- 
logical sites,  museums,  and  Troy,  and  of  the  quality  of 
the  lecturers  who  were  their  guides. 

And  what  about  you?  Professional  activities,  exotic 
travels,  retirement  plans?  Please  send  us  your  news! 


MOVING?  REDECORATING? 

THE  BARNARD  UNIT 
OF  EVERYBODY'S  THRIFT  SHOP 
WOULD  WELCOME  YOUR  EXTRAS 
2 I 2-674-4298 


YVETTE  DELABARRE  DE  FELICE 
3 11  MAIN  ST 

RIDGEFIELD  PARK,  NJ  07660 


ROSARY  SCACCIAFERRO  GILHEANY 
RR  4,  BOX  376,  GLENSIDE  TRAIL 
CALIFON.  NJ  07830 


Since  our  last  Class  Notes  I have  heard  from  five 
classmates,  spoken  to  a couple  of  others,  read  an 
article  by  one,  and  read  about  another. 

MARIA  CALAFATI  STAHEL  moved  from 
Montoursville,  PA,  to  the  small  city  of  Williamsport, 
PA,  last  year.  Her  husband  has  retired  and  she  was 
about  to  have  orthopedic  surgery. 

GLADYS  PEREZ-MENDEZ  retired  from  the 
Bayer  Corp  in  Berkeley,  CA,  as  of  February  I . “Work 
was  interfering  with  travel!  I’ll  continue  as  a consult- 
ant on  the  projects  I’ve  been  working  on,  and  will 
continue  editing  the  site  newsletter.” 

LOIS  SOONS  PORRO  reports  that  her  daughter 
Elena  was  married  on  June  29th  to  a fellow  student  in 
the  biomedical  research  doctoral  program  at  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

BARRIE  TAIT  COLLINS  wrote  that  she  has  a 
third  grandchild,  a boy,  and  keeps  busy  “fighting  for 
open  space  at  local  and  state  level  and  for  improve- 
ments at  our  regional  animal  shelter,  plus  refreshing 
the  spirit  (and  body)  through  a lot  of  hiking  (presi- 
dent of  the  Bethany  Wanderers).”  She  and  her  hus- 
band hiked  in  the  British  Isles  for  a month  last  sum- 
mer again. 

“After  much  soul  searching,”  writes  jeanne 
VERLEYE  SMITH  from  Honolulu,  “Dave  and  I 
decided  to  leave  paradise  and  move  to  a retirement 
community  in  Williamsburg,  VA,  in  January — pray  for 
a mild  winter!  We’ll  be  near  most  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren  and  look  forward  to  a new  life  style.” 

LAURA  NADLER  ISRAEL  had  an  eventful  sum- 
mer and  fall,  both  happy  and  difficult.  She  and  Ted 
enjoyed  a vacation  in  France  sponsored  by  the 
Museum  of  Folk  Art  and  took  their  grandchildren  on 
a trip  through  New  England.  Laura  then  had  abdomi- 
nal surgery.  They  spent  Thanksgiving  with  her  broth- 
er-in-law and  his  children  and  grandchildren,  and 
Laura  was  resuming  her  quilting.  We  wish  her  a com- 
plete recovery. 
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In  the  March/April  issue  of  Archaeology  magazine, 
there  was  an  editorial  on  nancy  HATCH 
DUPREE  and  the  work  of  her  late  husband,  Louis 
Dupree.  Nancy  is  continuing  his  work  toward  saving 
Afghan's  cultural  heritage.  She  is  senior  consultant  at 
the  Agency  Coordinating  Body  for  Afghan  Relief  in 
Peshawar,  Pakistan,  and  vice-chairperson  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Afghan’s  Cultural 
Heritage.  The  article  is  fascinating  and  let  us  feel  that 
revolutions  and  pillaging  and  keeping  one  step  ahead 
of  danger  are  still  the  plight  of  the  archaeologist. 

ANNABEL  SIMONDS  FIELITZ  and  husband 
Richard  attended  a reunion  at  Bayside  HS,  Queens. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Dick’s  sister,  Violet,  died.  Our 
condolences  to  the  family. 

About  me:  my  husband,  Tom,  retired  in  October 
and  we  set  off  for  a tour  of  southern  Spain  the  next 
day.  We  had  a grand  time  and  especially  enjoyed 
Ronda  with  its  spectacular  gorge  and  Moorish  influ- 
ences. I did  not,  however,  appreciate  the  lack  of  sup- 
port from  the  American  Embassy  when  my  passport 
was  stolen  in  Madrid.  On  weekends,  for  any  disaster 
short  of  death,  they  are  not  on  duty.  Would  any  of 
our  diplomat  classmates,  or  other  alumnae  readers  of 
this  column,  care  to  comment?  I offer  a cautionary 
note  for  those  going  overseas:  carry  a photocopy  of 
your  passport.  If  I had  not  had  that  for  identification,  I 
would  have  had  to  get  identification  from  home  and 
might  still  be  languishing  in  Spain, 

With  great  sorrow,  we  record  the  death  on 
November  14  of  Sylvia  caides  vagianos.  A 
tribute  to  her  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

— RSG 


BARBARA  DAWSON  BRILLER 
524  EAST  DRIVE 
SEWICKLEY,  PA  15143-1115 

NANCY  NICHOLSON  JOLINE 
7 WOODLAND  DRIVE 
HUNTINGTON,  NY  11743-1539 
FAX:  516-271-6476 


CLAIRE  RAICK  was  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  Togo 
for  four  years,  helping  with  the  construction  of 
schools  and  a water  tower.  She  can  be  reached  c/o 
US  Peace  Corps,  PO  Box  4760,  Harare,  Zimbabwe. 
She  teaches  the  organization  and  management  of 
small  businesses.  Her  son  Eric  Staelet  is  with  Citibank 
in  Tunisia. 

MARY  CARROLL  NELSON  founded  and  is 
active  in  Layerists  in  Multi-Media,  a network  of  North 
American  artists  “who  share  a holistic  world  view.” 
The  layers  in  their  work  are  metaphors  for  connec- 
tions across  time  and  space  “in  an  archaeology  of  the 
mind.”  Mary  enjoys  living  in  Albuquerque  and  seeing 
her  grandchildren. 

CORNELIA  KRANZ  HALEY  no  longer  writes 
books  for  profit  but  is  busy  with  church  work  and  a 
genealogical  study  of  an  ancestor.  During  a recent 
visit  to  their  daughter  in  England,  Neale  and  her  hus- 
band researched  family  history. 

“After  two  wonderful  weeks  in  the  Adirondacks 
with  my  seven  grandchildren,  ages  six  years  to  four 
months,  I think  of  myself  as  Snow  White  and  her 
seven  dwarfs,”  writes  charlotte  jarvis 
BREWER.  Charlotte  was  working  to  elect  a Demo- 
cratic Congressperson  “who  will  vote  for  education, 
problems  of  the  environment,  health  care,  etc.” 

MURIEL  KILPATRICK  SAFFORDand  Bob  took 
their  fifteenth  freighter  trip,  this  time  to  South  Africa. 
After  seeing  animals  in  a nature  preserve,  she  writes. 


they  are  “not  likely  to  ever  enjoy  a zoo  again.” 

CECILIA  SAHLMAN  SMILEY  continues  a 33- 
year  career  in  the  travel  business;  she  has  led  trips 
for  the  Museum  of  African  Art  since  1985  and  visited 
collections  and  museums  at  home  and  abroad.  She 
enjoys  grandchildren  and  gardening. 

ELIZABETH  ASCHNER  LASTER  proudly 
announces  the  birth  of  her  sixth  grandchild. 
MARTHA  GREENE  LEWIS,  in  Devon,  PA,  is  thank- 
ful to  have  not  only  her  eight  grandkids,  but  her 
mother,  in  good  health  at  96.  The  Lewises  have 
bought  a winter  home  in  Rio  Verde,  AZ.  Similarly, 
EVAN  STRIZVER  EPSTEIN  rejoices  in  her  five 
grandchildren,  and  having  her  mother  hale  and  hearty 
at  92. 

Right  up  there  in  the  granny  sweepstakes  is  MIRI- 
AM SCHARFMAN  ZADEK.who  recently  welcomed 
#9.  Miriam  enjoyed  a trip  to  Italy  last  year. 

JUNE  FEUER  WALLACE  and  husband  David  vis- 
ited Argentina  and  Antarctica,  seeing  “lots  of  pen- 
guins, birds,  seals,  and  icebergs  in  the  most  fantastic 
colors.”  A trip  to  China  was  next,  June,  too,  enjoys 
her  grandchildren,  and  her  garden  in  Westport,  Mass. 

RITA  KAUFMAN  ABRAMS  is  making  “a  reluc- 
tant transition  into  retirement,”  after  24  years  of 
teaching  hs  English,  theater,  and  journalism.  She  is  the 
“adoring  and  pampering  grandmother”  of  three,  and 
keeps  body  and  mind  active  with  aerobics  and  bridge. 

GLORIA  SPAMER  RENNERT  Still  fills  in  occa- 
sionally as  a social  worker  with  the  Manhasset  (LI) 
North  Shore  Community  Hospital.  Gloria  joined 
BARBARA  KELLER  METCALF  ’51  at  last  year’s 
Reunion  to  hear  Barbara’s  daughter,  ANNE  MET- 
CALF ’83,  speak  at  a session  on  women  in  govern- 
ment. Last  summer  Gloria  visited  Venice,  Milan,  and 
Monte  Carlo  with  her  daughter  and  granddaughter. 

ANNE  MODR  SHAFQAT  works  part  time  as  a 
publisher’s  assistant  at  two  medical  journals  in 
Westchester;  she  has  three  grandchildren. 

CHRIS  LAMMERS  HIRSCHHORN  Sent  a post 
script  to  her  news  in  the  last  issue;  she  is  not  retired 
after  all,  but  is  network  administrator  for  UCS,  a 
company  in  Golden,  CO,  that  develops  software  for 
hand-held  computing  devices  (used  by  FEMA,  Police 
Emergency  Units,  home  health  care,  etc). 

FLORENCE  SADOFF  PEARLMAN  loves  retire- 
ment, with  time  for  a book  group,  theater,  ballet, 
museums,  and  friends.  A “micro-mini”  job  as  a field 
adviser  for  the  CU  School  of  Social  Work  keeps  her 
involved  in  the  field. 

VERA  POLGAR  JOHN-STEINER  lives  in  Santa 
Fe  and  teaches  psycholinguistics  at  the  U of  New 
Mexico.  A second  edition  of  her  book.  Notebooks  of 
the  Mind,  has  been  published  by  Oxford  U Press. 

BARBARA  GADDY  JUDD  writes  from  Chapel 
Hill,  NC,  that  her  husband’s  retirement  (as  chief  of 
the  genetics  lab  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences)  has  given  them  a 
“less  stressful  life  style.”  Last  fall  they  visited  #2  son 
in  Japan,  then  joined  a tour  in  China. 

Another  happy  retiree,  adele  estrin  stein, 
who  recently  vacationed  in  Greece,  wonders  “where 
I found  the  time  to  work.” 

MARIE  NOYES  MURRAY  had  a show  of  water- 
colors  at  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  (LI)  Library.  “Selling 
your  first  paintings  is  a thrilling  experience,”  she 
writes.  Daughter  Bonnie  also  exhibited  in  the  show. 

MARIAN  GULTON  MALCOLM  has  retired  from 
the  staff  of  the  Barnard  Health  Services. 

GLORIA  LITTON  DEL  RIO  came  to  NY  from 
her  home  in  Manila  in  the  fall  for  a month-long  visit 
with  her  eldest  daughter.  Her  other  two  daughters 


live  in  California.  She  and  bing  escoda  roxas 
attended  the  golden  anniversary  celebration  of  their 
high  school  graduation.  “Our  class  presented  a med- 
ley of  Spanish  and  Latin  dances  which  wasn’t  bad  con- 
sidering so  many  of  us  are  suffering  from  arthritis  and 
many  afflictions  that  come  with  age.”  She  reports  that 
Bing  has  four  daughters  and  two  sons. 

DIANA  GRAHAM  HODGINS  was  among  those 
who  followed  the  “waterways  of  the  tsars”  last  spring 
with  the  Barnard  Travel  Program,  along  with  irma 
SOCCI  MOORE.  They  cruised  the  Volga  River  from 
Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  expert  company  of 
political  science  professor  Peter  Juviler. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  August  9,  of 
LOUISE  RUSSELL,  of  Cambridge,  Mass,  survived  by 
her  sisters,  Pauline  Nugent  and  Evelyn  Hackett.  And 
we  offer  condolences  toELAiNE  SPRINGBERG 
BRASE,  of  Jamestown,  NY,  whose  husband  died  last 
summer.  — NNJ 


ANNEKE  BAAN  VERHAVE 
1 34  COLONIAL  WAY 
FALMOUTH,  MA  02540 


In  a recent  letter,  MARISA  MACINA  HAGAN 
wrote;  “Since  it  would  be  unfair  to  write  you  without 
including  some  class  news,  I will  add  that  BERNICE 
LIBERMAN  AUSLANDER  and  I went  on  a 
Smithsonian  study  tour  of  the  Maya.  We  were  mostly 
in  Guatemala  but  also  forayed  into  Belize  and 
Honduras,  mostly  by  bus  but  also  by  small  plane  and 
boat.  The  Maya  had  an  amazing  culture.  They  were 
literate,  had  a base-20  number  system  and  a complex 
calendar  and  knew  their  astronomy.  Then  their  civi- 
lization died  out  but  the  Maya  themselves  are  still  liv- 
ing in  Central  America,  speaking  one  of  their  22  or  so 
languages.” 

DORIS  ROGERS  KUHNS  writes  that  she  and 
Will  moved  from  Malibu,  where  they  lost  their  house 
in  a landslide,  to  Santa  Barbara  and  “are  enjoying  this 
beautiful  place.  I’m  writing  for  a local  Montecito 
newspaper  and  working  with  Planned  Parenthood  and 
the  Community  Arts  Music  Assn,  which  brings  in 
symphony  orchestras  from  all  over  the  US  and  world. 
My  two  daughters  are  involved  in  publicity  and  the 
law;  my  son  is  an  architect.  We  also  enjoy  tennis,  the 
beach,  and  the  active  local  theatre  scene.” 

PAULA  WELTZ  SPITALNY  wrote  from  Florida 
that  on  their  way  north  last  summer  she  and  husband 
Arnold  met  DIANE  GOULD  BERKELEY  in 
Charlottesville,  VA;  during  Reunion  they  had  planned 
to  meet  there  for  breakfast.  “Diane  was  on  her  way 
to  a cycling  Elderhostel  from  Munich  to  Vienna.  Very 
impressive...!”  I hope  Diane  will  share  some  of  her 
experiences  with  us. 

Paula  continues  that  they  met  MARGERY 
KNOWLES  OWEN  and  her  husband  at  the  Storm 
King  Art  Center,  near  Bear  Mountain.  They  had  only 
a few  minutes  of  “hugs  and  happiness”  before  going 
on  to  hear  the  docent.  Paula  adds,  “our  two  meetings 
were  a fitting  reprise  to  our  wonderful  Reunion. 
Once  again  kudos  to  Lucille  and  Carol  for  their  labor 
and  success.” 

I agree,  and  hope  we  don’t  lose  the  momentum  of 
that  Reunion — let  me  hear  from  all  of  you! 


MILLICENT  LIEBERMAN  GREENBERG 
165  EAST  66TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10021 


45th  Reunion  - May  30-31/June  1 
Two  more  great  reasons  for  coming  to  Reunion; 
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attend  a panel  discussion  on  Friday  afternoon  when 
one  of  the  speakers  will  be  ANNE  BERNAYS,  and 
hear  FRANCINE  DU  plessix  gray  read  from 
her  own  work  on  Saturday  afternoon.  I hope  you  saw 
Francine’s  fascinating  article  on  Dior  and  Yves  Saint 
Laurent,  “Prophets  of  Seduction,”  in  the  November  4 
issue  of  The  New  Yorker.  She  will  also  be  at  Barnard 
on  April  7,  as  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  “Women 
Over  50”  conference.  (Watch  your  mail  for  details, 
or  call  the  Women’s  Center  @ 212-854-2067.) 

MARILYN  SILVER  LIEBERMAN  was  hoSt  tO 
our  second  Reunion  committee  meeting  in  October. 
Marilyn  is  managing  director  of  the  Epsilon  Group,  a 
consulting  organization  which  applies  the  techniques 
of  marketing  research  for  the  benefit  of  nonprofit 
organizations.  Previously  she  was  president  of 
Lieberman  Research,  Inc,  a national  market  research 
company,  vp  for  marketing  services  at  RCA,  and 
senior  vp  and  market  research  director  at  Ketchum 
Communications.  Among  many  professional  credits 
and  honors,  she  is  past  president  of  the  Market 
Research  Council,  chaired  the  Public  Affairs  Council 
of  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  sits  on  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Journal  of  Advertising 
Research,  and  is  a member  of  the  YWCA  Academy 
of  Women  Achievers. 

NORMA  GLASER  JUSTIN  coordinates  clinical 
trials  for  the  ophthalmology  dept  at  Mt  Sinai  Hospital 
in  NY.  Daughter  Meryl  Chertoff  is  an  attorney  and 
son  Robert  is  a veterinarian. 

GERTRUD  MICHELSON,  who  retired  as  direc- 
tor of  social  services  in  a homeless  shelter,  works 
part  time  for  Contemporary  Guidance  Service,  a 
vocational  training  school  for  the  learning  disabled. 
She  also  works  part  time  for  a homeless  shelter  in 
Pittsfield,  MA.  Daughter  VALERIE  pin  sky  '75  has  a 
PhD  in  archaeology  from  Cambridge  U and  works  at 
the  Smithsonian.  Daughter  carol  pinsky  '79 
teaches  English  to  foreign  students  at  Touro  College 
in  Brooklyn.  Daughter  Cindy  has  an  MSW  from 
Fordham  and  does  crisis  intervention  for  Berkshire 
Mental  Health  in  Pittsfield,  MA. 

MARILYN  RICH  ROSENBLATT,  president  of 
Charge  D’Affaires,  a special  events  company,  coordi- 
nated the  annual  Songwriters  Hall  of  Fame  awards 
dinner  at  the  Sheraton  NY  Hotel.  Daughter  Susan  is  a 
second  year  student  at  Tufts  Veterinary  School  and 
son  Muzzy  is  1st  Deputy  Commissioner  with  the 
NYC  Dept  of  Homeless  Services. 

FLORENCE  SACK  KOHN  held  various  faculty 
and  administrative  positions  at  Adelphi  U School  of 
Social  Work  over  the  past  25  years.  Four  years  ago 
she  moved  from  LI  to  Manhattan  and  now  is  adjunct 
field  adviser  for  the  Hunter  and  Fordham  Schools  of 
Social  Work.  She  is  happily  busy  with  four  grandchil- 
dren and  takes  courses  at  Barnard  and  Columbia. 

BIRGIT  THIBERG  MORRIS  is  really  having  fun. 
She  had  just  returned  from  a beautiful  Greek  Islands 
cruise  and  was  planning  a ski  trip  to  Chamonix  in 
January.  In  March  she’s  off  on  a tenting  safari  in  the 
Serengeti.  When  at  home,  she  has  an  active  law  prac- 
tice specializing  in  intellectual  property. 

MARIETTA  DUNSTON  MOSKIN  recently 
spoke  to  4th  graders  in  Lexington,  MA,  about  her 
book,  / Am  Rosemarie,  a fictionalized  account  of  the 
holocaust  used  by  many  schools  to  teach  about  this 
subject.  Marietta’s  daughter,  Linda,  is  a pediatrician 
and  asst  director  of  medical  services  for  the  Hartford, 
CT,  school  system.  Son  James  is  a freelancer  in  desk- 
top publishing  and  web  page  design. 

NANCY  HEFFELFINGER  JOHNSON  is  director 
of  the  Susan  B Anthony  Center  of  the  U of  Rochester 
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(NY).  The  Center  strives  to  educate  the  university 
and  the  community  about  women’s  achievements, 
contributions,  concerns,  and  potential  and  works 
with  those  who  share  those  goals. 

JOYCE  EiCHLER  MONACO  wrote  that  they  are 
retired  and  “living  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland 
on  the  water.  It’s  paradise  (without  the  angels).  Hope 
to  make  Reunion  with  spouse.”  She  also  sent  news  of 
INES  MONACO  AULL,  who  is  retired  in  Florida. 

ELIZABETH  BLAKE  is  working  1/3  time  as  asso- 
ciate to  the  Director  of  Fund  Development  at  the  U 
of  Minnesota,  Morris.  She  writes  that  faculty  there 
have  been  very  concerned  by  the  attempts  by  the  Bd 
of  Regents  of  the  U of  MN  to  abolish  tenure  and  limit 
academic  freedom,  “which  captured  national  head- 
lines, damaged  governance  structures,  and  hurt  colle- 
giality,  even  on  our  small  campus.” 

And  here  is  a wonderful  note  to  end  this  column: 
MARGARET  MCVARISH  BASHE  wrote  from 
Melvin  Village,  NH:  “Since  my  husband’s  retirement  in 
1985,  we  live  rather  quietly  here.  We  are  members 
of  various  town  organizations  and  enjoy  visits  from 
our  six  children  and  nine  grandchildren.  Though  we 
have  no  great  executive  news  to  impart,  we  are  as 
content  as  it  is  possible  to  be.” 


STEPHANIE  LAM  BASCH 
5370  CASA  REAL  DRIVE 
DELRAY  BEACH.  FL  33484 


Not  much  news  again  this  time,  but  there  will  be  a 
1953  mini-reunion  tea  in  the  Deanery  in  Hewitt  Hall 
at  4:00  on  April  7,  before  the  Women  Over  Fifty 
event.  I am  hopeful  that  information  will  pour  in  from 
those  who  cannot  attend,  as  well  as  from  those  who 
can.  Watch  your  mail  for  more  details. 

SONYA  LIVSHIN  GORDON  wrote  that  her 
daughter  Elizabeth  ’90  was  married  on  Sept.  I to 
Willem  Jonckheer,  Colgate  ’90,  her  high  school 
sweetheart  from  Washington,  DC.  Sonya  wrote  it 
was  a “Barnard  happening”  as  three  of  the  attendants 
were  Barnard  women.  The  event  took  place  in  San 
Francisco,  where  the  couple  live.  Even  though  Sonya 
was  still  recuperating  from  a thyroid  cancer  opera- 
tion, she  enjoyed  the  festivities  and  was  able  to  do 
her  share  of  dancing. 

JOHANNA  GARFIELD  wrote  that  she  is  continu- 
ing to  publish — most  recently  a travel  piece  on 
Vietnam  and  two  essays  and  has  also  “unexpectedly 
become  an  agent  on  a small  scale,  having  placed  a 
friend’s  journal  entry  about  a I960’s  dinner  party 
with  the  Paris  Review.  What  made  it  interesting?  The 
other  guests  included  Johns,  Rauschenberg,  Kline, 
DeKooning,  Castelli,  and  other  art  luminaries  of  then, 
and  even  more,  of  now.  A nice  bonus:  I’ve  been  asked 
to  write  an  introductory  piece  for  the  excerpt.  I 
don’t  know  why,  but  it  seemed  much  easier  to  push 
someone  else’s  work  than  it  ever  did  my  own!” 

I regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  of  a classmate, 
MARY  BRIDGEMAN  PAYNE,  on  October  28.  A 
longtime  resident  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  she  founded 
the  Island  Theatre  Workshop,  where  she  directed 
over  60  plays,  and  its  associated  summer  program. 
The  Children’s  Theatre.  In  1991  she  earned  an  MSW 
from  Boston  U and  in  recent  years  she  also  worked 
as  a psychotherapist  and  counselor  for  several  com- 
munity programs.  She  is  survived  by  a daughter  and 
two  grandsons,  and  by  her  friend  and  companion, 
Nancy  Luedeman. 

We  extend  deepest  sympathy  to  carmen  del 
RIO  de  pinies  on  the  death  of  her  mother. 
Professor  Amelia  Agostino  del  Rio,  who  was  known 


CLASS  NOTES  DEADLINES 

Copy  for  future  issues  should  reach  the 
Alumnae  Office  by  these  dates: 

Spring:  February  20 
Summer: 

Non-Reunion  Classes:  May  21 
Reunion  Classes:  June  9 

Write  to  your  Class  Correspondent 
before  these  deadlines  so  your  news  can 
be  included  in  her  next  column. 


and  loved  by  many  of  us  as  chairman  of  the  Spanish 
department.  An  obituary  appears  on  page  54. 


EVA  GRUNEWALD  FREMONT 
1631  STRADELLA  ROAD 
LOS  ANGELES.  CA  90077 


We  send  best  wishes  to  SHIRLEY  henschel  who 
had  surgery  after  a third  malignancy  in  the  spring.  She 
writes  that  she  is  doing  fine,  and  is  still  involved  with 
her  company,  Alaska  Momma,  Inc.  There  are  now 
four  on  her  payroll  and  she  has  been  doing  a lot  of 
business  travel  to  Switzerland,  Chicago,  Dallas,  etc. 
She  has  also  been  going  to  Florida  when  she  can  and 
hopes  to  retire  there. 

Class  president  ARLENE  KELLEY  winer’s  son 
Bill  was  married  on  September  28th.  His  bride,  Anna 
Pavel,  hails  from  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  where  she 
worked  at  the  Hermitage  Museum.  The  couple  look 
forward  to  visiting  St.  Petersburg  this  year  so  Bill  can 
meet  his  in-laws. 

Your  correspondent  and  her  husband  spent  a 
month  in  Europe  in  the  fall.  We  visited  Berlin,  our 
original  hometown,  which  is  now  the  busiest  con- 
struction site  on  the  continent.  We  experienced 
superb  theater  in  London  and  revisited  haunts  in 
sunny  Paris  and  Provence. 

An  obituary  for  JUDITH  KAUFMAN  HURWiCH, 
whose  death  we  reported  last  time,  appears  at  the 
end  of  the  Class  Notes  section  of  this  issue. 


CAROL  SALOMON  GOLD 
57  OLD  MILL  LANE 
STAMFORD,  CT  06902-1021 


Before  I left  for  my  annual  excursion  to  the  Frankfurt 
Book  Fair  in  October,  I conducted  my  quarterly 
perusal  of  our  class  list  to  identify  likely  candidates 
for  Class  Notes.  I spoke  with  or  left  messages  for 
quite  a few  ’55ers  whose  last  names  begin  with  G.  As 
I fit  that  description.  I’ll  share  a bit  about  myself. 

I work  as  a consultant  to  the  publishing  industry 
and  this  year  in  Frankfurt  I was  working  with  three 
clients  who  are  major  publishers  of  books,  cd-roms, 
and  information  delivered  over  the  Internet.  My  hus- 
band, Morris,  joined  me  at  the  end  of  the  fair  to  begin 
our  40th  anniversary  celebration.  We  drove  to 
Baden-Baden,  where  we  stayed  at  the  beautiful  and 
romantic  Brenners  Park  Hotel  & Spa  on  the  edge  of 
the  Black  Forest.  We  also  visited  Prague,  Budapest, 
and  Vienna,  each  of  which  has  its  own  unique  person- 
ality and  charm.  It  was  a wonderful  trip. 

DORIS  JOYNER  GRIFFIN  wrote  that  she  was 
going  to  China  in  October,  fulfilling  a long-held  wish. 
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She  has  retired  after  30  years  as  a middle  school 
librarian  and  will  be  traveling  again  in  February,  to 
Costa  Rica.  She  is  also  involved  in  community  and 
church  activities  and  in  exploring  the  historic  Hudson 
Valley,  near  her  home  in  Ramapo,  NJ. 

JUDITH  GOLDSTEIN  LEVIN  sent  news  to  the 
chemistry  dept  for  its  annual  newsletter  but  only  a 
few  of  us  saw  it  there  so  here  it  is  again;  she  is  still  at 
NIH,  heading  a research  group  in  the  laboratory  of 
molecular  genetics,  where,  she  wrote,  “one  can  hope 
that  one’s  research  will  in  some  way  contribute  to 
the  efforts  to  fight  AIDS.”  Son  Joshua  received  a PhD 
in  biology  from  MIT  and  is  a postdoctoral  fellow  at 
Caltech.  Son  Daniel  is  a PhD  candidate  in  organiza- 
tional behavior  at  Northwestern. 


SIFRAH  SAMMELL  HOLLANDER 
1 40-34  69TH  ROAD 
FLUSHING,  NY  It  367 


Class  of  ’56  Mini-Reunions 
Thursday,  March  1 3,  at  the  Whitney 
Saturday,  April  5,  in  Boston 

An  enjoyable  mini-reunion  at  the  Jewish  Museum  in 
Manhattan  on  November  19  proved  to  be  a good 
source  of  class  notes.  Those  attending  included  BER- 
NICE RUBINSTEIN  MOSKOWiTZ,  who  works 
part  time  as  coordinator  of  volunteers  in  a hospice 
program.  LISBETH  schwalb  Jacobs  is  retired 
and  doing  volunteer  PR  work  for  several  community 
organizations;  she  and  her  husband  divide  their  time 
between  homes  in  Irvington,  NY,  and  Paradise  Valley, 
AZ.  GLORIA  RICHMAN  RINDERMAN  lives  in 
Great  Neck  and  is  trading  NASDAQ  stocks  from 
home;  she  also  composes  music  and  lyrics  of  pop 
songs.  GLORIA  POETTO  H I LL  bought  a studio  on 
the  east  side  and  is  having  fun  visiting  museums,  keep- 
ing up  with  her  French,  and  attending  Barnard  func- 
tions. JANET  BERSIN  FINKE  is  finding  adjusting  to 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  Lee,  a great  challenge.  She 
has  been  managing  the  commercial  property  that  he 
built  and  has  continued  many  community  interests. 
Her  first  grandchild,  Ethan  Lee,  was  born  last  April 
and  she  now  enjoys  trips  to  Maryland,  where  he  lives 
with  his  parents,  her  son  Andrew  and  his  wife.  While 
attending  an  Elderhostel  in  Amherst,  MA,  she  enjoyed 
a visit  with  CARRIE  CABE  KAMINSKY  and  DENA 
FERRAN  DINCAUZE. 

Also  in  the  group  were  Ellen  Batt,  Barbara  Koenig 
Quart,  Alyce  Degen  Scimeca,  Lilly  Spiegel  Schwebel, 
Toni  Crowley  Coffee,  and  your  correspondent. 

For  our  next  gathering,  we  have  chosen  March  13, 
at  the  Whitney  Museum,  Madison  Avenue  at  75th  St, 
to  see  the  Whitney  Biennial  (which  opens  the  previ- 
ous day).  Be  there  at  I I am;  we  will  look  at  the  exhi- 
bition and  have  lunch.  There  will  be  no  further 
announcements  of  this  event,  so  make  a note  and 
plan  to  come.  No  reservations  necessary.  For  details, 
call  Lilly  Schwebel  (718-441-5715),  Janet  Finke  (201- 
652-7750),  or  me  (718-544-3746). 

There  will  also  be  a mini-reunion  for  Boston-area 
classmates  on  April  5,  thanks  to  the  hospitality  of 
NAOMI  STONE  COHEN  and  husband  Saul.  All  area 
residents  will  receive  invitations.  Any  NY  folks  who 
can  join  in  should  call  Diana  Cohen  Blumenthal  (212- 
260-3637)  or  Lilly  Spiegel  as  they  both  expect  to 
make  a weekend  trip  of  it,  with  their  husbands,  and 
would  be  happy  to  coordinate  rendezvous  efforts. 

Qther  news;  renee  cohen  taft  is  in  Tel 
Aviv  and  is  executive  director  of  the  US  Israel 
Educational  Foundation,  which  administers  the 
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Fulbright  program.  A good  part  of  her  time  is  taken 
up  with  fundraising — something  new  for  government- 
sponsored  programs.  Renee  received  a PhD  in  middle 
east  politics  from  George  Washington  U in  1989.  She 
writes  that  “living  in  Israel  has  been  fascinating — 
especially  during  the  elections.  The  Dizengoff  terror- 
ist attack  in  February  occurred  half  a block  from 
where  I live — a little  too  close  for  comfort.” 

JESSICA  RAKIN  G u S H I N is  Still  selling  real  estate 
in  NYC  and  would  love  to  hear  from  old  friends. 

ELLEN  NEWMAN  BRESSEL  has  changed  jobs 
and  moved  back  to  NY  after  many  years  in 
Massachusetts.  She  is  director  of  clinical  research  at 
Neuromedical  Systems  Inc  in  Westchester. 

Three  classmates  were  listed  in  the  Ex  Libris  sec- 
tion of  the  Fall  issue;  SYLVIA  SCHOR  BOORSTEiN, 
CYNTHIA  BACHNER  COHEN,  and  ISABELLE 
EMERSON  are  authors  of  recently  published  work. 

We  received  a letter  from  Leo  Skir,  who  is  work- 
ing on  publication  of  the  poems  and  letters  of  ELISE 
COWEN,  who  died  in  1962.  For  a biographical  essay 
he  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  knew  her  or 
who  might  have  relevant  materials  or  memories.  He 
will  return  any  material  sent  to  him  that  is  original 
copy  (Apt  M360I,  1615  S 4th  St,  Minneapolis,  MN 
55454).  Elise  and  JOYCE  glassman  Johnson 
’55  are  included  in  a new  anthology.  Women  of  the 
Beat  Generation,  published  in  the  fall  by  Conari  Press. 

Qur  condolences  to  the  husband  and  five  sons  of 
JUDITH  RIGG  HYDE,  who  died  in  October,  of 
breast  cancer.  She  had  been  living  in  Maine  since  1978 
and  was  well  known  as  a horsewoman  and  organizer 
of  equestrian  events. 


MILLICENT  ALTER 

172  WEST  79TH  STREET,  APT  7E 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10024 


40th  Reunion  - May  30-31/June  1 
Return  with  us  now  to  those  thrilling  days  of  yester- 
year. From  out  of  the  cafeteria  come  mystery  meat, 
powdered  potatoes,  glutinous  gravy. 

On  a more  serious  note,  this  is  probably  the  last 
column  you’ll  see  before  you  get  the  Reunion  mail- 
ings. Our  theme  for  Friday  evening  is  “Barnard 
Then.”  Please  contribute  your  memorabilia  and  anec- 
dotes and  join  us  in  reminiscing.  Reply  to  the  College 
ASAP  to  reserve  space  for  Friday  dinner  and  dorm 
rooms  (so  you  can  be  housed  near  the  people  you 
want  to  be  with).  Don’t  bypass  this  chance  to  renew 
old  friendships  and  memories. 

Our  Reunion  planning  committees  have  been 
meeting  and  would  like  you  to  know  that  volunteers 
are  still  welcome,  and  needed,  to  assist  with  the  vari- 
ous chores.  If  you’d  like  to  help,  call  Dorothea  Ellern 
(212-877-2087)  or  Barbara  Salant  (212-674-4574). 

I recently  spoke  with  ELISABETH  FRIEDMAN. 
She’s  sold  her  sheep  ranch  in  Australia  and  moved 
from  NY  to  Santa  Fe  but  plans  to  come  back  to  NY 
to  visit  family  and  friends.  She  was  recently  accepted 
by  Harvard  as  a special  student  in  anthropology. 

SYBIL  STERN  MERVIS  wrote  fearing  that  “no 
one  at  Barnard  would  remember  me.”  Homesick  for 
the  cornfields  of  Illinois,  she  left  Barnard  in  1955  and 
earned  a BS  in  journalism  at  the  U of  Illinois.  She  mar- 
ried a “high  school  crush”  and  taught  high  school 
English  for  two  years,  then  raised  a family  of  five. 
“Last  November  I did  the  ultimate  in  altruism — built 
a new  public  library  for  our  town  (pop  32,000)  to 
replace  a decrepit  90-year-old  building.”  Sybil  also 
“dabbles”  in  helping  young  people  to  win  scholarships 
to  eastern  boarding  schools  and  has  had  six  graduate. 


one  a Rhodes  scholar.  “If  each  of  us  helps  one  minor- 
ity child  to  improve  his  life,  the  world  might  become 
a better  place.  I try.”  Sybil  has  traveled  to  Israel  with 
two  Illinois  governors,  hiked  in  Alsace  in  October, 
and  is  “living  a good  life.” 

IRENE  NEWMAN  MENDELSON  writes,  “Sandy 
and  I are  typical  ‘sandwich  generation’ — our  develop- 
mental stage,  that  is.  We  are  both  working,  I at  my 
counseling  and  consulting  business,  BEMW  Inc,  he  as 
cardiologist.  His  parents  are  94  and  fragile.  Two  of 
our  three  sons  are  married  and  we  have  two  grand- 
daughters...the  next  Barnard  generation.”  Their 
youngest  son,  an  architect,  lives  near  them  in  DC. 
“Fortunately,  one  of  our  new  grandchildren  is  here 
too — it’s  a joy.” 

Bill  and  JUDY  KAPLAN  SCHREIBER  visited 
their  daughter  and  son-in-law  in  Hawaii  in  November. 
“There  was  lots  of  rain  and  high  surf,”  Judy  reports, 
“so  unless  you’re  a meteorologist,  try  a different 
month.  It  was  still  fun.” 

From  Ottawa  we  hear  that  Eugenia  noik 
ZIMMERMAN,  asst  professor  of  French  at  Carleton 
College,  got  an  early  retirement  offer  she  couldn’t 
refuse.  She’s  now  confronting  the  economic,  psycho- 
logical, and  other  issues  that  this  implies  and  would 
like  to  share  experiences  and  concerns.  Our  Reunion 
letter  asked  whether  you’d  be  interested  in  a discus- 
sion group  on  this  topic  on  the  Sunday  of  Reunion. 
To  start  the  ball  rolling,  Genie  would  like  to  hear 
from  e-mailers  with  like  concerns — a kind  of  pre- 
Reunion  discussion  group,  possibly  leading  to  a more 
permanent  and  extensive  support  group.  Her  address 
is  ezimmer  @ccs.carleton.ca. 

EDITH  MICRO  JAYNE  changed  jobs  in  1996  and 
is  teaching  education  management  at  the  College  of 
St  Mark  & St  John  in  Plymouth,  England.  Having 
reached  the  official  retirement  age  for  women  in 
Britain,  she  is  enjoying  reduced  entrance  fees  at  art 
galleries  and  museums. 

LEE  ULLIAN  BLUMENTHAL  writes  proudly  of 
three  children  and  six  grandchildren.  She  continues  to 
work  as  a physical  therapist  for  a home  care  agency. 
After  numerous  relocations  around  the  country,  she 
and  husband  Victor,  married  almost  40  years,  live  in 
Falmouth,  on  Cape  Cod. 

MARILYN  MELTON  BROOKS  writes  that  she  is 
still  with  Prudential  Securities  in  Phoenix.  She  was 
widowed  last  year  but,  as  the  cycle  of  life  continues, 
expects  her  eighth  grandchild  this  February. 


FRANCOISE  DEARDEN  BARTLETT 
42  ANNANDALE  DRIVE 
CHAPPAQUA.  NY  10514 
E-MAIL:  76440  331  1 @ C O M P U S E R V E C O M 
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ELLEN  WEINTROB  SCHOR  writes  from  Falls 
Church,  VA,  that  “life  goes  on  in  its  rhythm.  I still 
teach  English  as  a second  language  and  do  accent 
modification  at  Languages,  Inc,  and  the  National 
Graduate  U.”  Ellen  serves  on  the  boards  of  the 
Center  for  Multicultural  Human  Services,  the 
Northern  VA  Interfaith  Council,  and  Washington’s 
Barnard  Alumnae  Club,  and  is  liaison  to  the  Russian 
Jewish  community  fror  her  synagogue.  Her  four 
grandchildren  bring  her  “lots  of  pleasure.” 

“What  am  I doing — besides  trying  to  learn  e-mail?” 
JOYCE  BIBBER  asks  rhetorically.  “I’ve  been  in  the 
history  department  at  what  is  now  the  U of  Southern 
Maine  ever  since  before  completing  my  dissertation 
(Stanford,  1 969),  handling  course  work  in  US  and  East 
Asian  history.”  Joyce  says  she  has  developed  a major 
interest  in  domestic  architecture,  “thanks  in  part  to  a 
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fine  arts  course  taken  at  Barnard,  and  have  served  on 
local  and  state  preservation  commissions.  I have  writ- 
ten one  book  on  the  Greek  Revival  in  Maine  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  three  others  of  old  photographs — 
again,  mostly  local.  Have  four  or  five  other  research 
projects  waiting  for  a break  from  class  work  or  per- 
haps for  retirement!” 

Recent  news  in  the  publishing  world:  England’s 
Penguin  Group  is  acquiring  the  Putnam  Berkley 
Group,  and  phyllis  eitingon  grann,  ceo  of 
Putnam,  will  head  the  new  combined  company. 

JUDITH  CHANIN  GLASS  is  program  consultant 
to  the  Skirball  Institute  on  American  Values  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee.  She  will  be  editing  a 
quarterly  newsletter  on  values.  She  is  also  a vp  of  the 
Southern  California  affiliate  of  the  ACLU  and  chair  of 
the  Jewish  Feminist  Center  at  the  American  Jewish 
Congress. 

BARBARA  LESSER  WEINREB  continues  to  find 
satisfaction  in  her  work  as  a teacher  of  Grade  5 in  a 
middle  school  in  Armonk,  NY.  Husband  Hal  is  doing 
consulting  work  in  engineering  and  they  are  happy  to 
have  four  grandchildren,  ages  6,  4,  3 and  I . 

INA  BROWNER  BROWN  and  her  husband  enjoy 
life  in  San  Diego.  Ina  was  a research  physiologist  for 
UC-SD  Dept  of  Medicine  but,  “due  to  contracting/ 
diminishing  opportunities...!  have  started  a new 
career  as  a library  asst  at  the  SD  Public  Library.  I am 
also  doing  interesting  work  as  a volunteer  for  the  San 
Diego  Zoo.  Son  David  and  his  family  live  in  PA.” 

We  need  to  build  up  this  column  some  more.  Try 
e-mail  next  time;  nothing  could  be  faster  or  easier! 


I BERNICE  IDE  AUGUST 
i 5012  8ARKWOOD  PLACE 
1 ROCKVILLE,  MD  20853 

MYRIAM  JARBLUM  ALTMAN 
333  EAST  23RD  ST 
NEW  YORK.  NY  10010 


NANCY  ROSENSTEIN  MAYER  lost  her  bid  to  be 
Barnard’s  first  woman  in  the  US  Senate  in  her  race  to 
succeed  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (D-RI).  “I  am  known 
j as  a reformer  who  swept  away  corrupt  practices  that 
made  my  office  a quagmire  of  political  patronage  and 
inefficiency,”  the  moderate  Republican  and  State 
i General  Treasurer  noted  in  her  campaign  literature. 

I The  NY  Times  wrote,  “Mayer  has  run  a campaign  that 
I has  brought  her  praise,  if  not  votes,  and  may  be  back 
! to  try  for  other  offices.” 

Violinist  JUDITH  basch  shapiro  keeps  busy 
; in  the  Washington  area.  She  is  in  charge  of  the 
I Johansen  Competition  for  Young  String  Players  (ages 
13-17)  sponsored  by  the  Friday  Morning  Music  Club 
(oldest  music  organization  in  the  national  capital 
area),  is  concertmaster  for  the  Prince  George’s 
Philharmonic,  teaches  at  American  U in  Washington, 
and  has  pupils  at  her  home.  Daughter  KAREN 
i AROESTY  ’83  is  the  mother  of  Josh  and  Sophie; 
; daughter  MARTHA  ’93  is  getting  a master’s  in  public 
health  at  Columbia.  Judy’s  husband  Jay  is  an  endocri- 
nologist at  Johns  Hopkins. 

ELFIE  KANIUK  ISRAEL  finished  her  doctorate 
at  Nova  Southeastern  U in  youth  and  child  studies 
and  received  the  1996  Jeannie  Harrell  Outstanding 
Practicum  Award.  She  still  teaches  AP  English  and 
creative  writing  at  Nova  HS  in  Davie,  FL,  and  works 
as  an  adjunct  instructor  at  Nova  Southeastern.  “I  try 
to  give  and  attend  workshops  whenever 
possible... and  regard  a love  of  learning  as  one  of  my 
Barnard  legacies,”  she  writes. 


CAMPUS  CALENDAR 

A CELEBRATION  OF  WOMEN  COMPOSERS 
A New  York  Soundscape 

Friday,  February  28,  9 am  - 9 pm 

AGE  ISN’T  WHAT  IT  USED  TO  BE 
Second  Annual  Barnard  Conference  for  Women  Over  50 

Keynote  Speaker:  Francine  du  Plessix  Gray  ’52 
Monday,  April  7,  5:30  - 9:00  pm 

THE  1996-97  REID  LECTURE 
Migration  and  the  Literary  Imagination 

Featuring  Edwidge  Danticat  ’90,  Cristina  Garcia  ’79,  Gish  Jen,  and  Reetika  Vazirani 

Monday,  April  14,  5:30  pm 

(for  information  about  these  and  other  programs  sponsored 
by  the  Barnard  Center  for  Research  on  Women,  call  212-854-2067) 

ACAPPELLOOZA 

Fourth  Annual  Barnard-Columbia  A Capella  Concert 

Tuesday,  April  15,  8:00  pm,  Kathryn  Bache  Miller  Theatre 
(for  further  Information,  call  212-854-2001) 

ALUMNAE  REUNION 

Friday-Sunday,  May  30-3  I /June  I 

BARNARD  TRAVEL  PROGRAM 
Cruise  to  the  Golden  Cities  of  the  Baltic 
August  1-12 

(for  information  about  these  and  other  programs  sponsored 
by  the  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs,  call  2 12-854-2005) 


I had  the  pleasure  of  lunching  in  San  Francisco 
recently  with  class  officers  and  new  grandparents 
ADELA  BERNARD  KARLINER  and  MARLENE 
MECKLIN  BERKOFF  near  their  downtown  offices, 
and  hearing  paola  oreffice  kulp  recount  her 
recent  sailing  adventure  in  the  Aegean.  EMILY 
WORTIS  LEIDER  in  San  Francisco  has  a biography 
coming  out  in  spring.  Becoming  Mae  West  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Farrar  Straus  Giroux.  A German  edition  is 
also  in  the  works. 

At  UC-Berkeley  across  the  bay,  JOAN  BRAM- 
NICK  GRUEN,  after  15  years  in  real  estate  sales, 
told  me  she  loves  working  on  campus,  raising  money 
for  a great  institution,  and  in  many  ways  has  never 
left  academia.  Husband  Eric  has  been  teaching  ancient 
history  at  Berkeley  for  30  years.  She  reports  they 
have  done  lots  of  wonderful  traveling,  as  academics 
do,  and  welcomes  hearing  from  classmates  passing 
through.  Two  of  their  children  and  two  grandchildren 
are  back  in  Berkeley,  to  her  delight;  a third  heads  a 
company  based  in  Europe. 

CAROL  SATRINA  MARNER  is  a filmmaker 
whose  six-part  documentary  series,  “Listening  at  the 
Luncheonette,”  was  on  PBS  stations  this  fall.  She  is 
also  a columnist  and  film  reviewer  for  the  new  paper. 
New  York  Businesswomen’s  Calendar.  Carol  lives  and 
works  in  Brooklyn  with  her  husband,  Eugene  Manner. 

After  13  years  as  a vice  president  at  Tuskegee  U, 


YVONNE  WILLIAMS  is  national  director  of  the 
Public  Policy  and  International  Affairs  Fellowship 
Program,  a Ford  Foundation-supported  program 
which  provides  special  services  and  graduate  fellow- 
ships for  students  of  color,  who  are  traditionally 
underrepresented  in  public  policy  and  international 
affairs  professions. 

KAREN  SWENSON  has  moved  back  into 
Manhattan,  “the  heart  of  it  on  54th  St,”  after  35  years 
in  Brooklyn.  This  past  fall  she  spent  a month  in  Tibet. 

PHYLLIS  ADLER  GOOTMAN  and  husband 
Norm  live  in  New  Hyde  Park,  NY,  and  have  two 
grandsons.  She  is  a professor  of  physiology  at  SUNY 
Health  Sciences  Center  in  Brooklyn,  where  Norm, 
who  suffered  a cva  seven  years  ago,  is  a visiting  pro- 
fessor and  prof  emeritus  of  pediatric  cardiology. 

—BIA 


HALLIE  RATZKIN  LEVIE 
131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE 
NEW  YORK.  NY  10024-3704 

JUDITH  ROSE  ALPERT.  M D 

130  EAST  18TH  STREET.  APT  9T 

NEW  YORK.  NY  10003-2471 


First  we  wish  to  correct  a news  item  from  the 
phonathon  which  was  reported  directly  to  this  maga- 
zine and  appeared  in  the  Summer  issue.  The  Marilyn 
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Menge  award  to  MARIANNE  lowenkopf  suss- 
MAN  came  from  the  Women’s  Bar  Assn  of  NYS,  in 
recognition  of  “dedication  and  service  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  association,”  which  objectives  are  special 
to  the  cause  of  women  and  women  attorneys.  Thanks 
to  Marianne  for  noticing  the  error  sending  us  the 
correction. 

HRL  also  enjoyed  the  company  of  Judith  rose 
ALPERT  and  husband  Herb  at  the  wedding  of  son 
Matthew. 

We  would  like  to  share  the  profile  of  carol 
MURRAY  LANE  which  appeared  in  “Bear  Outlines,” 
the  newsletter  sent  to  Barnard  volunteers.  Carol’s 
connection  to  Barnard  has  remained  strong  over  the 
years.  She  met  her  husband,  John,  while  working  on 
her  master’s  at  Teachers  College  and  when  she  and 
John  moved  to  California,  the  Barnard  Placement 
Office  (as  it  was  then  known)  helped  place  her  at  the 
Bishop  School  in  San  Diego,  While  escorting  a visitor, 
the  president  of  the  Associate  Alumnae,  on  a tour  of 
the  school,  she  was  recruited  to  work  for  the  AABC. 
When  the  Lanes  returned  to  NY,  Carol  became 
active  in  alumnae  affairs,  eventually  reaching  the  posi- 
tion of  AABC  president  and  alumnae  trustee.  In  May 
she  was  awarded  the  Columbia  Alumni  Federation 
medal  for  Alumni  Service.  She  is  also  the  mother  of 
two  Barnard  daughters,  SUSAN  LANE  SCHNELL 
’90  and  andrea  ’97.  Carol  has  been  the  director  of 
the  Professional  Children’s  School  and  a search  con- 
sultant for  Independent  Education  Services  of 
Princeton,  NJ.  She  is  now  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Principals  of  Schools  for 
Girls,  some  300  institutions  strong. 

JUDY  ROSES  greenwald  writes  with  the  sad 
news  of  the  death  of  EDITH  ARONOWITZ 
grosse  in  September  in  Phoenix,  AZ.  Edith  lived 
with  arthritis  from  early  childhood.  She  is  survived  by 
her  son,  David,  and  her  mother,  Mae  Levin.  Judy 
attended  a memorial  service  for  Edie  in  NYC,  along 
with  Clara  Shapiro  Kozol  and  Shelly  Schreibman 
Kaminsky. 

SUSAN  GOLDHOR  and  her  sister,  Harriet 
Lerner,  have  had  their  first  children’s  book  published. 
Its  title  is  What’s  So  Terrible  About  Swallowing  an  Apple 
Seed?  (see  Ex  Libris  section  in  this  issue).  “Watching 
its  progress  has  been  a lot  like  watching  glacier  rac- 
ing, so  its  emergence  is  particularly  exciting,”  says 
Susan.  She  hopes  the  next  book  (contract  signed)  will 
be  out  in  time  for  Reunion  2000.  We  hope  so  too. 

GAIL  HARTE  GREENBERG  was  on  the  five- 
member  women’s  team  representing  the  US  in  the 
1996  world  bridge  championships  held  on  the  Greek 
island  of  Rhodes  in  October.  Gail’s  team  won  by  79 
over  another  highly-experienced  women’s  team. 

Harvey  Cohen,  husband  of  jane  nadler 
COHEN,  writes  with  understandable  pride  that  two 
memorial  scholarships  have  been  established  in  her 
name,  one  at  Pace  U for  students  transferring  to  Pace 
from  Rockland  Community  College,  where  Jane 
worked  for  I 3 years  as  a transfer  counselor.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  Jane  N.  Cohen  Memorial  Transfer 
Scholarship  at  Rockland,  where  a memorial  service 
for  Jane  was  held  on  September  3.  Dr.  Cohen  would 
like  to  hear  from  classmates  who  have  any  reminis- 
cences of  Jane  for  a folder  he  has  set  up  for  their 
three  young  grandchildren,  lorna  prestin 
MICHAELSON  has  already  written  to  us,  recalling 
that  she  met  Jane  when  they  were  seniors  in  high 
school.  “She  was  tall,  willowy,  and  brilliant  (I  never 
knew  someone  so  bright  could  sew  her  own  clothes.) 
She  was  warm  and  friendly  to  me,  a newcomer.. ..We 
married  around  the  same  time  and  her  son  and  my 
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daughter  were  born  six  weeks  apart.. ..I  am  terribly 
saddened  by  Jane’s  untimely  death.  I think  of  her  very 
often  and  shall  always  remember  with  great  affection 
and  respect.” 

BONNIE  MUNRO  NORTON  retired  two  years 
ago  from  24  years  of  pediatric  practice  in  a communi- 
ty health  center  in  Boston,  Since  then  she  has  been 
busy  as  a volunteer  reading  tutor  for  first  graders  in 
the  Boston  public  schools.  She  also  works  with  first 
year  medical  students  at  Tufts,  “trying  to  teach  them 
the  human  side  or  ’art’  of  medicine.”  Bonnie  adds  a 
note  which  I am  sure  will  strike  at  the  hearts  of  all  of 
us:  “I  have  suffered  greatly  since  Nov.  ’95  when  my 
second  daughter  and  her  husband,  both  30,  were 
killed  while  hiking  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  in  California. 
The  pain  has  lessened  but  life  isn’t  the  same.” 


ALTHEA  RUDNICK  GLUCK 
8 BANCROFT  ROAD 
WELLESLEY,  MA  02181 


As  your  new  class  correspondent,  I am  in  dire  need 
of  news  but  am  grateful  to  those  who  have  sent  items 
to  the  Alumnae  Office. 

GEMMA  CORRADI  F I U M A R A wrote  that  a 
group  of  Barnard  alumnae  of  all  ages  has  begun  “hap- 
pily gathering  in  Rome  around  Eleanor 
MUTARELLI  N AT  I L I - B R A N C A ’57.  Gemma  Still 
teaches  hermeneutics  at  the  U of  Rome  and  works  as 
a training  analyst  with  the  Internat’l  Psychoanalytical 
Assn.  She  would  be  happy  to  meet  alumnae  staying  in 
or  just  visiting  Rome  (tel.  01  I 396-36  30  6554). 

SHARON  BITTENSON  MELTZER  professor  of 
English  at  the  City  Colleges  of  Chicago,  has  received 
Outstanding  Teacher  Awards  from  the  U of  Chicago 
three  times  in  the  last  six  years  and  been  named  to 
Who’s  Who  of  American  Teachers — all  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  former  students.  She  writes  that  “the 
‘family’  residence  moved  from  Cleveland  to  Nashville 
last  summer  for  Dr.  Herb’s  new  professorship  at 
Vanderbilt;  son  David,  MD,  PhD  economics,  began  his 
career  as  asst  prof  of  medicine,  economics,  and  public 
policy  at  the  U of  Chicago;  and  daughter  Danielle,  JD, 
MA  public  policy.  Harvard,  began  her  career  with  the 
Chicago  law  firm  Rudnick  & Wolfe.” 

As  one  of  the  worst  offenders  among  those  who 
have  never  sent  news  for  this  column,  here’s  my  first 
effort:  Six  months  after  graduation  I was  employed  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and  I married  Herb 
Gliick,  Columbia  Law  ’61.  Shortly  after  that  daughters 
Rachel  and  Emily  were  born.  Several  careers  later 
(last  April),  Herb  sold  his  boating  magazine  to  devote 
full  time  to  his  art  magazine.  New  American  Paintings. 
At  the  same  time,  after  spending  most  of  my  career 
in  the  public  sector,  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts...!  made  no  changes.  Both  daughters 
have  completed  college  and  support  themselves. ..as 
such  aged  children  should.  I occupy  myself  at  times 
with  worrying  about  my  aging  mother,  as  such  aged 
daughters  should.  As  I think  about  it,  that’s  not  much 
news  for  35  years.  Please. ..can  you  do  better... I’d  love 
to  hear  from  you.  So  our  column  can  be  full  too. 


ALICE  FINKELSTEIN  ALEKMAN 
1 MACINTOSH  COURT 
EAST  BRUNSWICK,  NJ  08816 
E-MAIL:  ALICEALEK@AOL,COM 


35th  Reunion  - May  30-31/June  1 
Not  a whole  lot  of  news  this  time,  but  it  should  come 
rolling  in  as  we  get  closer  to  Reunion. 

We  are  delighted  to  announce  the  election  of 


SANDRA  RAVETZ  EDLITZ  to  a ten-year  term  as 
Family  Court  Judge  in  Westchester  County.  She  was 
challenging  the  incumbent,  another  woman,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Pataki  to  fill  a vacancy. 
Sandra  has  an  MA  from  Hunter  in  English  Literature 
and  was  a teacher.  In  1981  she  received  a law  degree 
from  Pace  and  she  was  a hearing  examiner  in  the 
Family  Court. 

The  NY  Times  reported  the  weddings  of  two  class 
daughters.  Harriet  kaye  inselbuch's  daugh- 
ter JESSICA  ’92  was  married  to  Jan  Malasek,  from 
the  Czech  Republic;  they  met  as  MBA  students  at  the 
U of  Virginia.  She  works  in  the  corporate  finance 
dept  at  Pfizer  and  he  is  a management  consultant.  On 
the  following  weekend,  MAYA  rosenfeld  freed 
brown’s  daughter  Allison  was  married  to  Jay  Paul 
Greenberg;  a graduate  of  SUNY-Binghamton  and 
Albany  Law  School,  she  is  a law  clerk  with  the  NYC 
Civil  court;  he  is  a sales  associate  with  a medical  sup- 
ply distributor.  Maya,  ever  the  loyal  class  member, 
was  at  a reunion  planning  meeting  at  Harriet’s  on  the 
Thursday  before  the  wedding. 

The  Times  gave  a glowing  review  to  the  movie 
Breathing  Room,  starring  LINDA  ROTH 
futterman's  son  Dan. 

Having  taught  mathematics  in  NYC  high  schools 
for  26  years,  JEAN  SHAFFER  plans  to  retire  this 
year.  Her  son,  Joshua  Merlin  Willis,  received  a degree 
in  engineering  from  Drexel  in  June.  Jean  served  on 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture  1984-90  and  on  the  board  of  the 
American  Ethical  Union  1989-95.  Her  special  interest 
was  the  teen  youth  group. 

SALLY  HESS  is  teaching  at  Swarthmore  College 
and  Princeton.  An  essay  written  by  Sally  was  included 
in  Dancing  Female:  Ideas  and  Lives  of  Contemporary 
Women  Choreographers  (Friedler  and  Glazer,  editors, 
published  by  Gordon  & Breach),  and  will  be  giving  a 
concert  at  the  Ceres  Art  Gallery  in  Soho  April  I 1-12. 

ROXANNE  COHEN  F I s H E r's  son  Jonathan 
Feldshuh,  a painter  who  had  been  living  in  Prague, 
then  London,  has  returned  to  NYC,  “the  real  capital 
of  art.” 

We  are  saddened  to  report  the  death  of  Vir- 
ginia coury;  she  lived  in  Milton,  Mass,  and  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sisters  and  two  brothers.  We  also  send 
sympathy  to  Diana  klabin  finegold  and  her 
two  daughters  on  the  death  of  her  husband. 

My  own  news  is  that  I am  moving  (mid)West! 
After  spending  our  whole  lives  no  more  than  a few 
hours’  driving  distance  from  NYC,  we  are  off  to 
Chicago,  where  Stan  was  offered  a wonderful  job  as 
vp  of  quality  control  at  SoloPak,  a pharmaceutical 
company.  At  this  writing  I’m  not  sure  when/where 
we’ll  be  going  (he’s  already  there,  “commuting”  of 
sorts),  as  I’ve  got  to  get  past  the  holiday  season  and 
Shelli's  visit  from  Israel  with  the  babies,  so  just  keep 
writing  to  the  NJ  address  and  of  course  the  e-mail 
address  stays  the  same.  See  you  at  Reunion! 


ELLEN  O'BRIEN  SAUNDERS 
2205  VISTA  AVE  , S E. 

OLYMPIA.  WA  98501 
E-MAIL:  74721  1 307@COMPUSERVE.COM 

VERA  WAGNER  FRANCES 
3712  STONYBROOK  DRIVE 
DURHAM.  NC  27705 


Greetings  from  the  lower  west  side  of  Manhattan, 
where  12  of  your  classmates  spent  a blustery 
November  afternoon  on  a walking  tour  of  Tribeca 
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led  by  architect  SHIRLEY  SHERAK.  Shirley  and  hus- 
band George  Harkins,  an  artist,  live  and  work  in  a 
large,  bright  loft,  where  we  were  welcomed  with  deli- 
cious appetizers.  She  is  involved  in  architectural  pro- 
jects at  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Rockefeller  Univers- 
ities, is  working  on  a small  laboratory  renovation  at 
Barnard,  and  is  duly  proud  of  a renovation  of  an 
apartment  at  the  El  Dorado  on  Central  Park  West. 

As  at  previous  mini-reunions,  your  correspondent 
was  able  to  glean  some  news  from  the  participants. 
HARRIET  HOCTOR  GROESCHEL  continues  tO 
divide  her  time  between  their  ranch  in  Wyoming  and 
NYC  (which  is  “really  home”).  She  has  been  illustrat- 
ing a book  for  children  on  musical  theatre  and  finds 
“pure  joy”  in  her  nine-month-old  granddaughter. 

CAROL  MILES  writes  of  several  recent  trips: 
Ecuador  and  the  Galapagos  in  June,  a week-long  pack 
trip  (horseback)  in  Colorado;  and  a Memorial  Day 
five-night  cruise  with  hubby  Mario  De  Stefano  to 
Bermuda  on  the  QE2  with  the  Ocean  Liner  Museum. 
Carol  is  on  the  museum’s  board,  and  on  the  cruise, 
with  several  other  maritime  groups,  they  celebrated 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  maiden  crossing  of  the 
Queen  Mary. 

ALEX  HURYK  RYCAR  spent  two  weeks  in  the 
south  of  France  last  summer  and  found  that  she  could 
certainly  adopt  that  lifestyle  permanently  with  an 
“independent  income.”  Until  then,  she  continues  her 
} consulting  work  while  commuting  between  NYC  and 
Woodstock. 

BETTE  STEINBERG  T I A G o’s  daughter  Janine 
“should  be  finishing  her  PhD  in  clinical  psychology  at 
I Columbia  as  I hit  retirement  age — 55.”  Bette  is  an 
I education  and  training  advisor  for  Exxon  and  is  study- 
ing for  a PhD  in  human  & organization  development 
) at  the  Fielding  Institute  in  Santa  Barbara  “to  get  ready 
; for  whatever  my  third  career  will  be — something 
: dedicated  to  the  public  good  unfettered  by  the  need 
to  earn  a living.” 

SUSAN  WELBER  youdovin’s  public  relations 
firm  now  has  five  full-time  employees,  necessitating  a 
. move  to  a larger  office  in  Montclair,  NJ. 

ANNA  ZAGALOFF  is  a fully  Certified  teacher  of 
bridge  and  teaches  two  courses  as  a volunteer,  at  a 
■ Manhattan  public  school  (grades  6-8)  and  at  Riverdale 
Country  Day  School  (grades  9- 1 2). 

Many  classmates  who  were  unable  to  attend  the 
mini-reunion  sent  news.  JOAN  breibart  writes 
, that  she  will  be  spending  1/4  of  her  time  in  NYC  due 
1 to  the  expansion  of  her  company,  Physicalmind 
; Institute  (currently  based  in  Santa  Fe). 

HELEN  RAUCH-ELNEKAVE  wrote  from  Shavei 
Zion  (a  small  farming  village  on  the  Mediterranean 
shore  of  Israel,  just  8 miles  south  of  Lebanon)  that 
I she  and  her  husband  have  set  up  the  “first  inpatient 
f child  psychiatry  unit  in  northern  Israel”  (at  Nahariya 
I;  Hospital).  Starting  with  one  patient,  they  now  have  1 2 
i;  beds  that  are  always  full,  “despite  our  commitment  to 
I short-term  therapy.”  Helen  speaks  of  the  harrowing 
ij  experience  of  spending  two  weeks  in  a basement 
l!  shelter  with  staff  and  children  during  warfare  and 
I'  bombings  in  the  area.  She  invites  calls  at  04-9828286. 

PHYLLIS  KRAVET  STEIN  married  Valerian 
D’Souza  (an  “Indian,  Catholic  chemistry  professor”) 
in  June  ’95  and  they  were  planning  to  go  to  India  in 
•'  December,  having  already  visited  Chile,  Mexico,  and 
Cuba.  Phyllis’  Dad  has  returned  to  college  to  com- 
i plete  his  degree  in  religious  dilemmas  at  age  8 1 ! 

JOAN  GORDON  RIEGEL  is  promotion  manager 
at  The  Analytic  Press  (publisher  of  professional  books 
in  psychotherapy)  and  also  keeps  busy  exercising, 
traveling,  and  tending  her  plants. 
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POLA  AUERBACH  ROSEN  writes  that  her  pub- 
lication, Education  Update,  now  has  a monthly  distrib- 
ution of  60,000  and  consumes  “most  of  [her]  waking 
hours  (12-16  per  day).”  But  she  loves  what  she’s 
doing!  Her  “Presidents’  Series”  featured  Barnard’s 
Judith  Shapiro  in  the  October  issue. 

From  MARTHA  STEWART  comes  this  note: 
“1996  has  been  a very  exciting  year.  Work  has  been 
busy  and  enjoyable  at  Martha  Stewart  Living  magazine, 
and  we  are  planning  to  expand  the  television  show 
from  one  hour  per  week  to  six  shows  per  week  in 
1997.  [As  of  November]  the  most  exciting  event  this 
year,  though,  has  yet  to  happen!  I will  be  taking  a trip 
in  December  to  Egypt  with  my  godchildren,  nieces, 
and  nephews.  I love  seeing  the  world  through  their 
young  and  excited  eyes  and  experiencing  the  joy  that 
they  discover  in  our  travels.” 

LOLA  LLOYD  HORWITZ  made  a career  change 
in  the  late  ’80s,  from  pianist/teacher  to  landscape 
designer,  and  it  has  been  “very  satisfying.  It  has  been  a 
challenge  to  reshape  small  Brooklyn  backyards  into 
spaces  that  are  restful  and  beautiful.  Now  I’m  work- 
ing in  Brooklyn’s  Prospect  Park  on  the  restoration  of 
its  woodland — a very  exciting  project.” 

The  husband  of  JUDITH  Macdonald  died  in 
August — very  sudden  and  unexpected.  She  has  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

That  is  all  the  space  we  have;  more  news  next 
time.  — VWF 


DONNA  RUDNICK  LEBOVITZ 
1128  GREEN  BAY  ROAD 
GLENCOE.  IL  60022 


BEVERLY  FEINSTEIN,  a psychiatrist  in  Los  Angeles, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  December  meeting  of  the 
Barnard  College  Club  in  that  city.  A former  president 
of  the  Southern  CA  Psychiatric  Society,  Beverly  has  a 
PhD  in  psychoanalysis  in  addition  to  her  MD  and  has 
done  research  on  brain  wave  patterns  relating  to 
drug  abuse  and  sleep  disorders.  The  title  of  her  talk 
was  “My  Brain,  Your  Feelings;  The  Biological  Basis  of 
Affect  Transmission  in  Infancy  and  Adult  Life.” 

HELEN  BERNSTEIN  BERMAN,  who  teaches 
chemistry  at  Rutgers,  returned  to  Barnard  last  year 
to  deliver  a lecture  to  students. 

HAYDEN  HERRERA  spoke  at  Sotheby’s  in 
November,  in  a discussion  of  women  in  Latin 
American  Art. 

CHARLOTTE  GOLDSTEIN  KOSKOFF  came 
very  close  but  not  quite  close  enough  in  her  second 
attempt  to  unseat  Congresswoman  Nancy  johnson  in 
November.  The  pre-election  polls  all  indicated  that 


johnson,  chair  of  the  ethics  committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  would  have  an  easy  victory;  when 
all  the  votes  were  counted,  however,  Charlotte  was 
only  1,587  behind,  out  of  a total  of  227,756  votes 
cast,  and  actually  ran  ahead  of  President  Clinton  in 
eight  towns  in  her  Connecticut  district. 

ANDREA  MACHLIN  ROSENTHAL  has  moved 
back  to  Boston  and  looks  forward  to  renewing  her 
ties  with  Barnard  friends  there.  She  reminds  us  all 
that  May  1999  will  be  our  35th  Reunion. 

LEA  HAYES  FISCHBACH  writes:  “I’m  a long 
way  from  a chem  lab.  Lots  of  volunteer  work  keeps 
me  energized,  including  a domestic  violence  court 
watch  project  and  working  with  a Girl  Scout  troop 
that  meets  inside  a women’s  prison,  uniting  girls  with 
their  mothers.  1997  promises  the  birth  of  a second 
grandchild  and  the  marriage  of  younger  son.  I look 
forward  to  more  meetings  with  Barbara  tonkin 
MOORHEAD,  who  is  now  in  Huntington,  WV,  just  a 
three  hour  ride  from  Louisville.” 

JUDITH  CUSHMAN  announced  the  formation  of 
her  new  company,  ]udith  Cushman  & Associates, 
Strategic  Executive  Search,  with  headquarters  in 
Issaquah,  a suburb  of  Seattle.  Their  focus  is  in  corpo- 
rate communications,  public  relations,  investor  rela- 
tions, and  similar  fields.  She  was  associated  for  many 
years  with  Marshall  Consultants  and  will  continue  to 
work  with  that  firm  on  specific  assignments.  Her  web 
site  is  wvvw.mcw.com. 

CAROLYN  Hillman's  second  book.  Love  Your 
Looks:  How  to  Stop  Criticizing  and  Start  Appreciating 
Your  Appearance,  was  published  in  1996.  A psychoan- 
alyst and  sex  therapist  in  NYC,  Carolyn  hopes  to 
teach  women  how  to  like  the  way  they  look  without 
changing  anything  about  their  appearance.  The  book 
has  been  excerpted  in  Cosmopolitan,  Self,  and  Beauty 
Handbook.  Carolyn’s  first  self-help  book.  Recovery  of 
Your  Self-Esteem:  A Guide  for  Women,  was  published  in 
1992  and  excerpted  in  several  magazines  in  the  US 
and  elsewhere.  Carolyn  describes  it  as  a “feminist 
self-help  book  which  presents  a step-by-step  program 
for  raising  self-esteem,  as  well  as  showing  how  to 
maintain  and  increase  self-esteem  in  challenging  cir- 
cumstances.” Researching  her  recent  book  led  her  to 
using  the  Columbia  library  system,  which  brought 
back  lots  of  college  memories.  Husband  Steve's 
recent  recovery  from  lung  cancer  is  the  happy  out- 
come of  a difficult  year  for  them  and  daughters 
Nurelle  18  and  Robyn  15.  Carolyn  will  now  return  to 
publicizing  her  book  on  radio  and  TV  shows,  and 
continue  to  help  investigate  and  report  on  racism  in 
the  Teaneck  public  school  system,  work  to  integrate 
a local  swim  club,  and  campaign  for  local  officials. 
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Even  with  this  fairly  full  column,  there  are  many  of 
you  from  whom  we  have  never  heard.  Are  you  busier 
than  ever  or  taking  it  easy?  Are  you  dealing  with 
problems  of  aging,  or  the  joys  of  a mature  perspec- 
tive? As  brief  a note  as  a postcard  might  shed  some 
light  on  our  stage  of  life  and  document  its  possibili- 
ties. Or  e-mail  me  at  7 1 267. 1 7 1 7@compuserve.com. 


NANCY  ALLEN  STEINBERG 
65  CORNWELL  BEACH  ROAD 
PORT  WASHINGTON.  NY  11050 


KENDRA  STEARNS  O’DONNELL  has  announced 
that  she  will  leave  her  position  as  principal  of  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  this  summer.  Prior  to  her  appoint- 
ment as  the  first  woman  head  of  Exeter  in  1987,  she 
taught  at  Princeton  and  worked  with  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund  and  other  foundations.  She  was  also 
head  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Emma  Willard 
Academy.  She  told  the  Exeter  board  that  she  was 
retiring  to  have  more  time  to  write  and  paint  and 
spend  time  with  her  family.  Her  husband,  Patrick,  is  a 
financial  research  director  in  Boston  and  they  have 
two  grown  children  and  a teenager  at  Groton. 

JUDITH  GREENBERG  WILENSKY  is  a LAN 
administrator  for  the  Girl  Scouts-Totem  Council  in 
Seattle.  Daughter  Ann  graduated  from  Columbia  in 
1992  and  is  in  the  PhD  program  in  neuroscience  at 
NYU.  Daughter  Dena  graduated  from  U of  Rochester 
in  1995  and  teaches  hs  chemistry.  Daughter  Debra  is 
a senior  in  high  school.  Husband  Alan  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  medical  school  at  U of  Washington. 

ELIZABETH  FARBER  B E R N H A R DT  writes  that 
she  has  been  teaching  part  time  at  Fordham  Law 
School.  Her  daughter  Doris,  a Chinese  major  at 
Oberlin,  is  studying  in  Beijing.  Daughter  Sophie  is  a 
high  school  senior. 


SUSAN  HALPER 
20  1 EAST  2 1 ST  ST 
NEW  YORK,  NY  1 OO  1 O 
FAX:  2 1 2-473-2558 


Well,  friends  and  classmates,  most  of  you  are  still 
awfully  silent  about  your  lives.  Won’t  you  please 
share  with  us?  Next  time? 

LESLIE  PERLMAN  GLASSBERG  wrote  about  a 
special  experience.  For  one  week  in  August  she  went 
to  a Kabbalah  Retreat  at  Mt  Madonna  Center  on  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  in  California.  The  purpose  was  to 
study  and  engage  in  a core  of  essential  Kabbalistic 
practices.  According  to  the  literature,  “one  of  the 
hidden  schools  of  Kabbalah  emphasized  silent  medita- 
tions, one-pointed  concentration,  chanting  the  name 
of  God,  and  using  active  imagination  through  guided 
imagery  to  attain  altered  states  of  consciousness.”  In 
practical  terms  this  meant  sitting  meditations  (5  or  6 
per  day),  walking  meditations,  early  morning  chanting, 
and  dovaning.  Yoga  (with  a Jewish  slant)  was  optional. 
Food  was  vegetarian.  Setting  was  inspirational.  The 
Rabbi  gave  lectures  about  the  mysteries  of  Kabbalah 
and  philosophy.  He  assigned  the  week’s  Torah  por- 
tion for  study  and  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  silence 
was  broken,  the  70  participants  broke  up  into  groups 
to  discuss  the  passage  and  to  share  their  feelings 
about  the  retreat,  Leslie  said  it  was  an  experience  in 
which  the  deep  soul-searching  was  very  satisfying  and, 
despite  the  restrictions  on  verbal  communication, 
people  developed  close  feelings  toward  one  another. 

EDNA  CARTER  s o u T H A R D had  a busy  year  in 
1996,  writing  the  exhibition  catalogue  for  “Ars  Longa, 
Vita  Brevis:  Ancient  Art  from  the  Walter  I.  Farmer 
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Collection  at  the  Miami  University  Art  Museum”  and 
“Zakhor  and  the  Wedding  Photograph”  in  American 
Jewish  Archives  Journal,  an  excerpt  from  “Feathers  and 
Other  Memories  of  a Child  of  the  Shoah.”  Her  son 
David  is  a first-year  student  at  Denison  U. 

TERRY  SAWYIER  STRAUS  continues  on  the 
faculty  at  the  U of  Chicago.  She  has  four  children, 
two  in  college.  She  writes  that  she  saw  HELEN  pol- 
lard PERLSTEIN  ’67  at  the  anthropology  meeting 
in  San  Francisco  where  there  was  a retrospective  ses- 
sion on  anthro  at  Barnard. 

Eileen  Lewis-Lurin  called  to  remind  us  that 
Reunion  booklets  are  still  available.  If  you  send  $15 
(discounted  price  now)  to  Marsha  Keyser  at  404 
Sleepy  Hollow  Road,  Briarcliff  Manor,  NY  10510,  you 
will  receive  this  witty  and  entertaining  collection  of 
stories  by  and  about  classmates. 


BARBARA  JONAS  CHASE 
672  WESTON  DRIVE 
TOMS  RIVER,  NJ  08755 
TEL:  908-34  1-0905;  FAX  908-240-4956 


30th  Reunion  - May  30-31/June  1 
Two  more  reasons  for  coming  to  our  20th  Reunion: 
SUSAN  GOLDSMITH  WOOLDRIDGE  and 
MICHELE  URVATER  will  be  speaking  at  panels  on 
Friday  and  Saturday. 

As  you  have  seen  in  our  class  letter,  we  will  have  a 
class  dinner  at  Barnard  on  Friday  evening,  a Saturday 
evening  cocktail  party  at  Susan  Krown’s  apartment 
near  the  campus,  dinner  at  a local  restaurant,  and  late 
night  desserts  at  Josephine  Mongiardo-Cooper’s. 
(Both  Susan  and  Josephine  hosted  similar  get-togeth- 
ers for  our  25th  Reunion,  which  many  of  us  remem- 
ber with  pleasure.)  A Sunday  activity  is  also  being 
planned.  You  should  receive  the  brochure  and  reser- 
vation form  from  Barnard  in  March.  Please  return 
your  reservations  early  so  that  room  assignments  will 
reflect  our  true  attendance  figures. 

We  now  have  two  classmates  who  serve  Barnard 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  lynn 
WALKER  HUNTLEY,  program  director  for  the 
Southern  Education  Foundation  in  Atlanta,  joined  the 
board  a few  years  ago,  and  fran  sussner 
RODGERS,  who  has  been  featured  in  this  magazine  in 
her  capacity  as  founder  and  ceo  of  Work/Family 
Directions,  was  elected  a trustee  in  December, 

Congratulations  to  Adrienne  aaron  rul- 
NICK  and  husband.  Rabbi  Arthur  Rulnick,  on  the 
marriage  of  their  son  Aaron  last  August. 

A short  time  ago  we  received  a note  from 
MADELEINE  SCHWARZBACH  GOODMAN  bring- 
ing news  of  her  family  and  of  her  own  enjoyment  of 
her  new  position  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science  at  Vanderbilt  University.  It  was  with  special 
sadness,  therefore,  that  we  learned  that  she  was  ill 
and  then,  in  October,  that  she  had  died.  Madeleine 
received  her  PhD  in  genetics  from  the  U of  Hawaii  in 
1973  and  served  on  that  faculty,  reaching  the  position 
of  asst  vp  of  academic  affairs,  until  her  appointment 
to  the  Vanderbilt  post  in  1994.  She  had  helped  found 
the  U of  H Women’s  Studies  Program  and  served  as 
its  director  for  seven  years;  among  her  many  honors 
was  the  university’s  Distinguished  Alumni  Award, 
which  she  received  in  1995.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Lenn,  a professor  of  philosophy  at 
Vanderbilt,  and  her  daughters,  Allegra  and  Paula,  both 
residents  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

We  learned  about  two  classmates  through  the 
annual  newsletter  of  the  Barnard  chemistry  dept. 
TOBY  BERGER  HOLTZ  is  an  associate  in  that 


department  and  JUDITH  herzfeld  is  chair  of  the 
chemistry  dept  at  Brandeis. 

See  you  at  Reunion! 


KAREN  KAPLOWITZ 

2049  CENTURY  PARK  EAST. 

39TH  FLOOR, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CA  90067-3213 


Two  of  our  classmates  now  serve  on  the  Barnard 
Board  of  Trustees.  KAREN  mandell  fleiss  was 
elected  to  the  board  at  its  December  meeting,  and 
PATRICIA  HARRIGAN  NADOSY,  who  is  in  her 
second  year  as  an  alumnae  trustee,  chairs  the  com- 
mittee on  student  life. 

About  the  rest  of  you  there  is  no  news,  which 
makes  no  sense  at  all.. ..Please  write! 


JOANNE  TUMINSKI  KABAK 
5 BROAD  STREET 
WESTPORT,  CT  06880 


LINDSAY  STAMM  SHAPIRO  was  the  principal 
curator  and  research  associate  for  “Designing  the 
Democratic  City,”  a show  at  the  Cooper  Hewitt 
National  Design  Museum  last  year.  She  is  an  adjunct 
professor  of  art  at  William  Paterson  College  in 
Wayne,  NJ,  where  she  presented  the  opening  lecture 
in  a series  on  “The  American  Experience:  The  ’60s.” 
She  is  also  the  author  of  an  exhibition  catalogue  on 
the  architect  William  Lescaze  and  served  for  many 
years  as  a visiting  professor  at  the  NY  Institute  of 
Technology. 

A clipping  from  her  local  newspaper  told  us  that 
PEGGY  BREDOW  LINKE  recently  joined  the  staff 
of  Princeton  (NJ)  Friends  School,  where  she  is  sharing 
the  responsibilities  for  a combined  first  and  second 
grade  classroom.  She  previously  worked  at  Bell  Labs 
and  for  the  past  six  years  had  taught  at  Princeton 
Junior  School.  Her  son  entered  college  this  fall. 


JANINE  PALMER 
P O BOX  723 
HOBOKEN.  NJ  07030-4912 


DARCY  KELLEY,  professor  of  biological  sciences  at 
Columbia,  has  been  named  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  Visiting 
Scholar  for  the  current  academic  year.  In  this  capaci- 
ty, she  is  traveling  to  eight  universities  and  colleges 
around  the  country,  meeting  students  and  faculty 
members  and  giving  lectures  on  such  topics  as 
“Darwin’s  Dilemma”  and  “Generating  Male  and 
Female  Brains.”  She  has  won  the  Javits  Neuroscience 
Investigator  Award  twice,  was  chosen  a Special 
Lecturer  by  the  Society  for  Neuroscience  in  1995, 
and  is  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Neurobiology. 

JUDITH  GINIGER  G RAU MAN  writes  that  she  is 
“still  editorial  supervisor  at  The  Guilford  Press. 
Husband  Robert  (Columbia  Law  ’73)  is  an  attorney. 
Daughter  Pnina  is  a tenth-grader  at  Ramaz  and  is 
being  encouraged  to  apply  to  Barnard  in  two  years. 
Son  Jesse  is  a freshman  at  Yale,  having  spent  a year 
after  high  school  studying  in  Israel.” 

SOCHING  TSAI  writes  that  “after  a six-month 
intensive  course  in  French,  I moved  from  Washington 
to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  work  at  the  US  Mission 
on  issues  related  to  the  UN’s  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe.  Husband  David  Kornbluth  is  on  a one- 
year  detail  from  the  State  Dept  to  an  international 
migration  agency  in  Geneva.  Son  Andrew  has  begun 
high  school  at  the  International  School  here.  Unlike 
my  previous  postings,  where  I dealt  with  one  foreign 
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government  (the  host  government),  diplomacy  as 
practised  in  Geneva  is  on  a multilateral  basis.” 

A not-your-everyday  request  from  NORMA  GAR- 
FEN  pressman:  “Two  years  ago,  my  house  was 
burglarized.  Thankfully,  we  were  away  so  no  one  was 
hurt.  Though  all  my  jewelry  was  taken,  I find  that  the 
piece  I miss  the  most  is  my  Barnard  ring.  I’ve  made 
several  attempts  to  replace  it,  but  without  success.”  If 
you  would  be  willing  to  part  with  your  1970  class 
ring,  please  call  Norma  at  302-655-8240. 


BARBARA  BALLINGER  BUCHHOLZ 
399  W.  FULLERTON  PARKWAY,  5W 
CHICAGO,  I L 606  1 4 


ANNETTE  ADAMS,  who  received  a JD  from 
Vanderbilt  and  an  LIM  from  Harvard,  is  now  general 
counsel  for  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  at  the 
US  Agency  for  International  Law  of  the  US  Agency 
for  International  Development  in  Washington,  DC. 
She  describes  her  job  as  counsel  on  international  law 
and  foreign  assistance  statutes  and  regulations  gov- 
erning US  AID  programs  and  operations  in  21  coun- 
tries in  Central  America,  South  America,  the 
Caribbean  and  Mexico. 

ROSE  SPITZ  fife’s  daughter  Jennifer  has  been 
accepted  for  the  Barnard  class  of  2001  under  the 
j Early  Decision  admissions  plan. 

LYNN  FORBERG  JULIAN  lives  in  Rowayton,  CT, 
I,  with  her  daughter  Claire  10.  A selection  of  her  paint- 
: ings  was  shown  in  Old  Greenwich  in  October- 
November. 

SANDRA  WILLNER  HOROWITZ  has  been  pro- 
t moted  to  clinical  associate  professor  of  radiology  at 
( Loyola  U Medical  Center  and  has  achieved  a certifi- 
1;  cate  of  added  qualification  (CAQ)  in  neuroradiology. 
Daughter  Jeanne  is  a sophomore  at  Northwestern  U. 

We  wish  we  knew  more  about  these  people,  and 
i about  the  rest  of  you  as  well.  Won’t  you  start  this 
I new  year  with  a new  habit:  sending  news  for  this  col- 
: umn,  so  that  we  can  share  the  developments  in  our 
I lives  after  25  years.... 


KITA  MCVAY  GREENE 
2711  DEAN  PARKWAY 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MN  55416 
FAX  : 6 1 2-927-7596 


25th  Re:union  - May  30-31/June  1 
More  reasons  to  come  to  our  25th  Reunion:  On 
Saturday  morning  STEPHANIE  wanger  guest, 
co-owner  of  the  Brighton  Grill  Restaurant  in  NYC, 
will  be  speaking  on  a panel  on  “Living  for  Food. ..and 
Food  for  a Living.”  At  the  same  time,  a panel  of 
speakers,  including  JOANNA  CROCKER,  joan 
LICHT  MANTEL,  and  DIANA  RUSSELL,  will  be 
speaking  on  “Environmental  Conservation/Economic 
Growth:  A Delicate  Balance.”  And  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, two  of  our  writer-classmates,  REBECCA 
NEWBERGER  GOLDSTEIN  and  SIGRID  NUNEZ, 
will  be  reading  from  their  works. 

Watch  your  mail  for  announcements  of  Reunion 
events,  and  send  in  your  reservations  as  soon  as  you 
possibly  can  so  that  planning  can  proceed  smoothly. 
Thanks! 

STEPHANIE  BARRON,  senior  Curator  of  20th 
century  art  at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art,  has  been  given  additional  responsibilities  and  an 
added  title  as  vice  president  of  education  and  public 
programs. 

DEBORAH  PLACHTA  graduated  from  NY 
Psychoanalytic  Institute  in  1994  and  is  an  assistant 


professor  of  psychiatry  at  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine;  she  is  also  on  staff  at  Lenox  Hill  Hopsital, 
with  a practice  on  Park  Ave.,  and  in  January  she  mar- 
ried Dr.  Alan  Diner,  an  internist. 

LYDIA  HERNANDEZ-VELEZ  now  holds  the 
position  of  executive  vice-president  and  corporate 
secretary,  with  responsibility  for  legal  affairs  and  com- 
pliance, at  CoreStates  Financial  Corp  in  Philadelphia. 
She  was  recently  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Capital  Area  Minority  Development 
Coalition  in  Harrisburg. 

We  are  extremely  sorry  to  have  to  report  the 
death  on  October  5 of  Rosalia  ennis.  Friends 
may  wish  to  write  to  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Ennis,  50  Fort  Place,  Staten  Island,  NY  10301. 


SHERRY  KATZ-BEARNOT 
82  SCENIC  DRIVE 

HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON,  NY  10706 


CATHERINE  DWYER  wrote  to  me  just  after  I sent 
in  the  column  for  the  Fall  issue:  “After  seven  years  as 
vp  and  general  counsel  of  the  BISYS  Group,  a compa- 
ny in  NJ,  I will  be  spending  a year  in  Odessa,  as  a par- 
ticipant in  the  Rule  of  Law  Program  in  the  Ukraine. 
My  sponsoring  organization  is  Civic  Education  Project 
(CEP),  for  which  I will  be  teaching  law  courses  (in 
English)  at  Odessa  State  U.  I will  also  be  working  on 
projects  with  the  Central  and  Eastern  European  Law 
Initiative.”  Kate  described  the  difficulty  of  the  deci- 
sion and  her  excitement  in  working  it  out.  Husband 
Terence  Blackburn  (Columbia  Law  ’73)  will  be  hold- 
ing down  the  fort  in  the  USA  for  daughter  Allegra 
Blackburn-Dwyer  (Barnard  2000 — hooray  for  her!); 
son  Brandon  will  accompany  his  mother  to  Odessa 
and  attend  a combination  of  summer  study,  home 
study,  and  some  study  at  a Ukrainian  high  school  to 
complete  his  8th  grade  requirements.  What  an  excit- 
ing year  for  everyone  in  the  family. 

ELLEN  THOLFSEN  SCHMIDT  visited  with  US 
briefly  this  summer,  as  part  of  a whirlwind  tour 
through  the  USA  visiting  family  members.  She  sent 
me  an  “official”  statement  for  these  pages:  “Steve  and 
I moved  a year  ago  to  our  fifth  German  city  since 
moving  to  Europe  in  1978.  We  are  in  Munich,  where 
he  is  head  coach  at  the  Bavarian  State  Opera  and  I 
work  for  a singers  agency.  Our  children,  all  in 
German  schools,  manage  to  visit  their  grandparents 
in  the  US  on  a regular  basis.  Christina  is  1 7,  David  is 
15,  Peter  is  12.  Good  schools  and  beautiful  mountains 
and  lakes  make  the  Munich  area  a pleasant  place  to 
live.”  The  less  official  news  is  that  the  kids  eat  up  the 
sports  news  from  the  US,  particularly  baseball,  and 
the  boys  participate  in  a baseball  league.  The  language 
spoken  on  the  field  is  very  interesting — all  baseball 
terms  (“good  hit,”  “bunt,”  “slice,”  “double  play”)  are 
in  English  and  everything  else  is  in  German. 

MYRA  ALPERSON  sent  an  adoption  update, 
including  some  fascinating  information  about  the 
inner  workings  of  the  reorganization  of  the  ministries 
handling  adoptions  in  China  because  of  the  vast 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  adoptions.  She  is  delighted 
to  have  her  own  little  girl  now  and  hopes  her  experi- 
ence will  be  helpful  to  others — she  has  written  a 
handbook  on  international  adoption  which  will  be 
published  by  Holt  (Owl  paperback)  in  March. 

DINAH  MERKIN  MENDES  sent  a CV,  letting  US 
know  she  earned  her  PhD  in  clinical  psychology  from 
Yeshiva  U in  1985  and  has  been  in  private  practice 
since  then,  as  well  as  being  a consulting  psychologist 
at  Gracie  Square  Hospital  and  a staff  psychotherapist 
at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Anorexia  and  Bulimia 


BARNARD'S 

SUMMER  IN  NEW  YORK 

A PRE-COLLEGE  PROGRAM 
JULY  6-AUGUST  2,  1997 

Young  men  and  women 
participate  in  college  level  courses, 
career  exploration, 
and  college  preparation  workshops 
while  enjoying 

the  world's  most  exciting  city. 
Experience  a challenging  academic 
program  in  which  the  city  itself 
is  an  extension  of  the  classroom. 

SUMMER  IN  NEW  YORK 
is  for  bright,  highly  motivated  students 
who  will  have  completed 
1 0th  or  Nth  grade  by  June  1997. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION, 
CALL  OR  WRITE: 

EMILY  GABOR,  DIRECTOR 
BOX  BAM,  BARNARD  COLLEGE 
3009  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10027-6598 
(212)  854-8866 

E-MAIL:  PCP@BARNARD.COLUMBIA.EDU 


(a  division  of  the  Institute  for  Contemporary 
Psychotherapy).  She  is  the  author  of  several  book 
review  essays  about  the  major  biographies  of  psycho- 
analytic pioneers  that  have  emerged  from  the  schol- 
arship made  possible  over  the  last  decade  by  the 
release  of  papers  from  the  Freud  Archives. 

Marquette  U sent  us  a press  release  announcing 
that  KATHLEEN  ZUCKER  GOMEZ  has  earned  her 
doctorate  in  education,  with  a specialization  in  admin- 
istration and  supervision.  The  title  of  her  dissertation 
is  “Rufus  King:  Civic  and  Political  Leader  in  the 
Development  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,”  where  she  is 
a principal  in  the  public  schools. 

MARJORIE  SPITZ  has  been  appointed  director  of 
development  for  Americans  United,  a Washington- 
based  organization  committed  to  the  strict  separation 
of  church  and  state  and  defense  of  the  First 
Amendment.  Previously  she  was  a consultant  on 
development  issues  and  director  of  development  for 
the  Trial  Lawyers  for  Public  Justice  Foundation. 

BARBARA  ZIV  reports  from  Metairie,  LA,  that 
her  daughter,  Esther  Greenbaum,  is  a member  of  this 
year’s  freshman  class  and  “loves  both  Barnard  and 
NYC.” 

I hit  the  floor  running  this  September.  My  three 
children  are  all  enjoying  school  and  their  various 
extra-curriculars.  Having  my  first  Adolescent  in  the 
house  is,  um,  challenging  (that’s  the  PC  word,  right?). 
My  major  disappointment  is  that  my  tap  dance 
teacher  didn’t  offer  an  adult  class  this  year,  but  I’m 
trying  tennis  for  the  first  time.  I’m  making  this  my 
“athletic”  decade.  Write  when  you  can. 
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CATHERINE  BLANK  MERMELSTEIN 

8 PATRIOT  COURT 
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DIANE  COOPERMAN  WANDER  received  her  EdD 
from  the  U of  Miami  in  reading  and  learning  disabili- 
ties. She  is  director  of  admissions  for  Hillel  Com- 
munity Day  School  in  N Miami  Beach.  Her  fourth  and 
youngest  child  was  bat  mitzvahed  in  November. 

JACQUELINE  SHADKO,  who  lives  in  Burlingame, 
CA,  has  been  appointed  dean  of  the  City  College  of 
San  Francisco  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  dean  of  its 
CastroA/alencia  campus.  Previously  she  was  vice  prei- 
dent  for  academic  affairs  at  Woodbury  U in  Burbank. 

LINDA  KARTOZ-DOOCHIN  sends  “greetings 
from  Nashville,  TN,  where  my  husband  Michael  and  I 
are  busy  working  and  raising  Arielle  13,  Jonathan  IS, 
and  Jeremy  9.  My  work  has  changed  from  business  to 
home,  school,  and  community  as  I have  chosen  to 
focus  full  time  on  family  for  the  time  being.  (This  has 
also  enabled  me  to  revive  my  interests  in  music  and 
songwriting.)" 

GEORGANNE  CHAPIN  has  just  finished  her 
ninth  year  as  CEO  of  a health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion that  serves  Medicaid  and  low-income  patients  in 
Westchester  and  Rockland  (NY)  counties.  Son 
Ernesto  Echeverria  is  16  and  she  is  “trying  to  rediver- 
sify my  life  as  a reward  for  reaching  middle  age!" 

MARILYN  STEINBERG  LAUER  lives  in 
Lawrence,  NY,  with  husband  Eliot,  a NY  lawyer,  and 
their  four  children.  She  is  an  attorney  in  private  prac- 
tice and  a consultant  to  Slim  Fast  Foods  Co. 

MARCY  COHEN  is  an  administrator  in  the 
Center  for  International  Faculty  and  Student  Services 
at  Rutgers  U,  a position  she  has  held  for  ten  years. 


COURTNEY  HOWLAND  is  a scholar-in-resi- 
dence  and  a senior  fellow  at  the  International  Rule  of 
Law  Center.  She  writes  that  she  is  working  on  a pro- 
ject which  focuses  on  the  conflict  between  interna- 
tional rights  of  religious  freedom  and  women’s  inter- 
national rights  of  liberty  and  equality.  The  first  part  of 
the  project,  “The  Challenge  of  Religious 
Fundamentalism  to  the  Liberty  and  Equality  Rights  of 
Women:  An  Analysis  under  the  UN  Charter,"  is 
being  published  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Columbia 
Journal  of  Transnational  Law. 

TUYET  TRAN  is  “happy  to  say  that  I’ve  made 
great  strides  in  composing  contemporary  classical 
music. ..for  chamber  ensemble  and  solo  piano.  Little 
has  been  written  about  women  composers  over  the 
centuries,  and  few  works  by  women  are  performed  in 
concert  halls  in  Europe  and  North  America;  although 
more  are  beginning  to  be  featured,  it  is  still  not 
enough. ...In  addition  to  my  day  job  as  a project  man- 
ager in  medical  research  administration.  I’m  constant- 
ly challenged  by  juggling  my  two  worlds.  I’ve  just 
completed  two  trio  works  that  I hope  will  be  pre- 
miered in  South  America  this  spring.  The  inching 
process  to  the  concert  hall  has  been  at  times  painful 
and  lonely,  but  extremely  rewarding  and  joyous  once 
one  finishes  a piece.  I'm  otherwise  happy  and  busy.” 

We  have  received  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of 
CELESTE  BU.  A resident  of  Albany,  NY,  for  many 
years,  she  is  survived  by  her  sister  and  other  family 
members  as  well  as  many  cherished  friends. 

—MKR 


PAT  TINTO 
47  NURSERY  ST 
NORWALK,  CT  06850 


KERRI-ANN  JONES 

5023  SENTINEL  DRIVE.  #123 

BETHESDA.  MD  20816 

MELISSA  KAHN  ROCKMAN 
9 CAMPDEN  ROAD 
SCARSDALE.  NY  10583 


DR  EILEEN  COLMENARES  SANTIAGO  has  been 
named  principal  at  the  Thomas  A Edison  School  in 
Port  Chester,  NY.  She  has  been  involved  in  education 
for  almost  20  years,  holding  various  positions.  She  is 
married  to  George,  a fellow  educator,  and  has  a son 
Matthew  20.  The  family  lives  in  Somers. 

SARAH  SCHACHTER  HONIG  wrote  that  she 
would  like  to  hear  from  old  friends  and  classmates. 
Her  address  is  House  #38,  Ma’aleh  Amos,  Tsfon 
Yehudah,  Israel. 

NANCY  BREWSTER  FRIEDMAN  lives  in 
Sherman  Oaks,  CA,  with  husband  Robert  and  son 
Sam  2 1/2,  She  works  part  time  as  a nurse  educator 
in  psychiatry  at  a local  hospital.  She  would  also  like  to 
hear  from  classmates,  especially  former  roommates; 
her  address  is  5350  Sepulveda  #5,  Sherman  Oaks,  CA 
9141  I. 

LINDA  SAVASTA  M A N C I A is  a new  member  of 
the  social  studies  teaching  staff  at  Pelham  (NY) 
Middle  School.  She  lives  in  Pelham  Manor  and  has 
been  a teaching  assistant  in  the  Pelham  Manor 
schools. 

VERA  WEINBERG  KATZ  is  an  attorney  in  the 
litigation  dept  of  Greenblum  & Bernstein  in  Reston, 
VA.  Husband  Menachem  is  an  economist  at  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Vera  is  active  in  the 
Charles  E Smith  Jewish  Day  School,  where  her  daugh- 
ters Ayelet  10  and  Daphna  6 are  enrolled. 


As  a new  suburbanite,  I now  have  to  make  a daily 
trek  across  the  road  to  my  mail  box.  The  trip  seems 
even  longer  when  there  is  no  mail  and  especially  no 
news  from  classmates.  To  compensate  for  the  dearth 
of  letters,  I called  several  people  to  garner  some 
interesting  tidbits. 

Our  class  president,  LISA  Phillips  davis,  was 
able  to  furnish  the  following  e-mail  from  ROBIN 
GREENE  HAGEY;  “It’s  been  a roller  coaster  year  for 
me  and  my  family.  We  moved  from  southern 
California  to  Rochester,  NY,  arriving  just  in  time  to 
see  it  snow  on  Mother’s  Day!  Because  of  the  move,  I 
was  unable  to  make  it  to  our  20th  Reunion,  but  my 
husband  and  I attended  Columbia’s  reunion  a few 
weeks  later.  What  a treat!  We  shared  a suite  with 
Lisa  and  her  husband,  Steve  (CC  '78,  Law  ’79),  in 
Carman  Hall.  How  did  we  ever  live  like  that?  The 
rooms  were  stuffy,  the  beds  were  very  narrow,  the 
bathrooms  well,  they  did  clean  them  for  us  old  folks! 
It  was  great  seeing  some  familiar  faces  and  I had  a 
renewed  appreciation  for  the  place  I’d  called  home 
for  so  many  years.  As  for  my  new  home,  I love 
Rochester.  I truly  missed  the  change  of  the  seasons 
and  being  close  to  my  family.  My  children,  Justin  and 
Sara,  enjoyed  the  early  snows  and  Justin  takes  great 
delight  in  decking  me  with  a snowball  whenever  pos- 
sible. I’m  already  involved  in  the  PTSA — a great  way 
to  make  new  friends  as  well  as  check  out  the 
school — and  am  slowly  resuming  my  freelance  work, 
which  has  taken  a back  seat  in  the  past  few  months  to 
getting  the  family  settled.” 

Lisa  also  reports  that,  while  attending  a mother- 
daughter  book  club  at  the  Chappaqua  Public  Library, 
she  discoverd  that  one  of  the  other  mothers  in  the 
group  was  JILL  wollman  frankel.  Although 
they  did  not  know  one  another  at  Barnard,  they  dis- 


covered they  have  a great  deal  in  common,  now  that 
they  live  in  the  same  town  and  have  pre-adolescent 
daughters.  They  recommend  the  “mother-daughter” 
book  club  as  a “great  way  to  share  literature  and  dis- 
cuss themes  such  as  relationships  with  pre-teens.” 

Lisa  reminded  me  that  our  class  still  does  not  have 
a Fund  chair.  If  you  are  interested  in  serving  in  this 
important  position,  or  sharing  it  with  someone  else, 
please  get  in  touch  with  Lisa  or  me  or  call  Eva 
Oppenheim  at  the  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs. 

Although  ANDREA  KATZ  ST  I M M E L and  I played 
phone  tag  and  never  quite  got  to  speak  directly  to 
one  another,  she  did  leave  a bubbly  message  for  me. 
She  reports  that  her  children,  Samantha  and  Harry, 
are  thriving,  leading  her  to  consider  a return  to  full- 
time work.  Andrea  and  husband  Todd  (CC  ’76)  live 
on  Manhattan’s  upper  east  side. 

JEAN  GROSSER  has  been  teaching  math  at  Coker 
College  in  South  Carolina  since  1985.  She  is  an  asso- 
ciate professor  and  this  semester  is  teaching  in 
Trujillo,  Spain,  in  the  college’s  Study  Abroad  program 

DEBORAH  KRUPP  KETAI  invites  all  entrepre- 
neurial Barnard  alumnae  to  the  Women  Business 
Owners  message  board  on  America  Online’s 
Women’s  Network. 

KATHLEEN  KEEN  will  be  bringing  out  a 1997-98 
edition  of  Keen  on  NY,  a compilation  of  tradesmen 
and  services  in  Manhattan,  with  ratings  by  consumers. 

ELIZABETH  SAENGER  writes  that  she  is  work- 
ing on  a book.  The  Edible  Moral  Lesson,  “which 
addresses  questions  about  the  way  literature  might 
impart  values.  It  will  focus  on  delectable  narratives 
that  provide  food  for  thought  as  they  help  us  set  pri- 
orities, shape  our  identities,  or  inspire  us.  I will  take 
advantage  of  my  perspectives  as  a storyteller,  book- 
worm, and  humanistic  psychologist  to  study  an  ele- 
phant rather  than  a trunk,  a tail,  or  a leg.  I do  not  yet 
have  a publisher,  so  if  you  can  help — or  if  you  just 
want  to  know  more — please  let  me  know  (PO  Box 
282,  Key  West,  FL  33041  or  305-292-0395).” 


JACQUELINE  LAKS  GORMAN 
1 1 1 REGAL  DRIVE 
DEKALB, IL  60115 


20th  Reunion  - May  30-31/June  1 
Two  more  reasons  to  come  to  Reunion;  our  own 
SUSAN  WEBER  SOROS  will  receive  an  award  as 
Woman  of  Achievement  at  the  luncheon  on  Saturday. 
Susan  is  an  art  historian,  specializing  in  the  decorative 
arts,  and  is  founder  and  director  of  the  Bard 
Graduate  Center  for  Studies  in  the  Decorative  Arts. 
And  on  Friday,  ELLEN  KUSHNER  will  be  one  of  the 
speakers  on  a panel  on  “Writing  for  Your  Life;  The 
Power  of  the  Word.” 

When  we  last  left  DEBORAH  ASCHHEIM,  she’d 
been  downsized  at  Chase  Manhattan.  She  has  since 
landed  as  special  counsel  in  the  corporate  dept  of 
Rosenman  & Colin  LLP,  where  her  primary  responsi- 
bilities, she  writes,  “will  be  to  service  and  expand  the 
firm’s  finance,  banking,  and  transactional  practice. 
Coaching  me  through  this  transition  was  EVA  wis- 
NIK  ’85,  of  Wisnik  Career  Strategies,  Inc.  I met  her  at 
a fundraiser,  and  with  her  guidance  and  assistance,  I 
was  able  to  achieve  my  goal  of  returning  to  private 
practice.” 

MARGARET  KONECKY  OSHER  has  continued 
to  compose  music  for  competitive  races.  She  com- 
posed pieces  played  in  April  1996  at  the  1 00th 
anniversary  of  the  Boston  Marathon  and  at  the  Big 
Sur  Marathon  in  Carmel,  CA.  The  ITU  World 
Championship  Triathlon  Committee  asked  Margaret 
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to  write  the  official  music  for  the  August  1996  World 
Triathlon,  which  took  place  in  her  town  of  Cleveland, 
and  she  did  the  musical  fanfare  for  the  race  as  well  as 
for  the  parade  of  nations  at  the  opening  ceremonies. 
“Last  but  not  least,”  she  wrote,  “I  was  invited  to 
appear  on  Morning  Exchange,  a local  Cleveland  TV 
program  that  covers  the  Race  for  the  Cure,  because 
of  an  anthem  I composed  with  a friend  called  ‘Eternal 
Hope.’  This  race,  currently  held  in  65  cities  around 
the  country,  raises  money  for  breast  cancer  research. 
I was  originally  asked  to  compose  running  music  for 
the  race  but  decided  I wanted  to  make  a bigger  con- 
tribution to  their  cause,  so  I decided  also  to  compose 
an  anthem  as  an  inspiration  to  all  cancer  survivors. 
‘Eternal  Hope’  is  part  of  the  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast 
Cancer  Foundation  library  of  music  for  any  city  want- 
ing to  use  it  at  its  race.”  Margaret  has  recently  co- 
written anthems  for  the  Harvest  of  Hunger  and  the 
Special  Olympics.  She  adds,  “I’m  still  enjoying  my 
nursing  home  consultation  work  in  podiatry  and  man- 
age to  keep  up  my  tennis  and  running.” 

Our  next  item  is  borrowed  from  the  annual 
newsletter  of  the  Barnard  chemistry  dept:  JOY 
COOKE  ANDREWS  received  her  PhD  from 
Berkeley  in  1 995  and  is  an  asst  professor  at  Cal  State- 
Hayward.  She  and  husband  Floyd  (CC  ’77)  live  in  San 
Rafael,  CA,  and  have  a son  and  a daughter.  Joy  is 
interested  in  corresponding  with  anyone  doing 
undergraduate  curriculum  reform  and/or  environ- 
mental chemistry  teaching  and  research. 

MONTANA  KATZ  was  back  at  Barnard  in 
October,  as  a speaker  at  the  annual  Scholar  and  the 
Feminist  Conference.  Her  topic  was  “Choosing  to  be 
a Stay-at-Home  Mom — and  a Feminist.”  She  is  also 
editor  for  the  Aronson  Publishing  book  series, 
“Gender  in  Crisis,”  and  author  of  The  Gender  Bias 
Prevention  Book:  Helping  Girls  and  Women  to  Have 
Satisfying  Lives  and  Careers.  Her  previous  book.  Get 
Smart,  has  been  re-issued  in  paperback  with  a new 
subtitle.  What  You  Should  Know  But  Won't  Learn  in 
Class  About  Sexual  Harassment  and  Sex  Discrimination 
(Feminist  Press). 

LINDA  CHIN  SAM  writes:  “My  three  kids  are 
growing  up  fast — ^Jeffrey  is  12,  Kimberly  10,  and 
Jessica  5.  I am  a vp  in  corporate  financial  systems  at 
Citibank.  Life  is  very  hectic,  hard  to  keep  in  touch 
with  old  friends.  Looking  forward  to  Reunion.” 

DR.  COLLEEN  COOPER  is  in  a four-person 
pediatric  group  in  Stroudsburg,  PA.  Her  husband, 
Cary  Davidson,  is  a family  practitioner  and  they  have 
“two  great  kids” — Jeffrey  6 and  Jennifer  4. 


JAMI  BERNARD 

148  WEST  23RD  ST  . ID 

NEW  YORK,  NY  10011 


Thank  you  for  all  the  wonderful  cards  and  letters 
wishing  me  well  on  my  journey  through  chemothera- 
py and  radiation.  The  Year  From  Hell  is  nearly  over! 
If  I haven’t  written  back  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you,  it’s  because  cancer  may  have  changed  my  atti- 
tude on  many  subjects,  but  I am  still,  unfortunately,  a 
lazy  bum.  (When  will  they  find  a cure  for  that?) 

The  place  to  be  last  autumn  was  Jacob  Hupart’s 
bar  mitzvah,  where  among  the  200  guests  were  such 
Barnard-Columbia  pals  of  mom  merri  Rosen- 
berg as  LORI  GOLD,  KITTY  YOH,  Tom  Mariam 
and  Doug  Hutt  (C  ’78),  pat  herring  parisi  ’77, 
CHRISTINE  HERRING  BRUSCAGLI  ’83,  and 
ELLEN  SAIDEMAN  ’79.  Merri  is  a contributor  to 
the  New  York  Times,  Westchester  section. 

PEARL-ANGELIKA  LEE  writes  from  France  that 


she’s  renovating  an  old  mansion,  the  better  to  care 
for  husband  Pierre-Yves  Hicher  and  sons  Kevin  and 
Patrick.  She’s  also  studying  philosophy  with  no  less 
than  Jacques  Derrida. 

JUDY  SARAH  BECKER,  an  associate  at  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Arnold  & Porter,  recently 
married  film  producer  and  screenwriter  Michael 
Taylor. 

My  former  floormate  mindy  AGLERisno  less 
surprised  than  me  to  discover  that  her  eldest  of 
three  is  about  to  enter  high  school.  (“I’m  not  old 
enough  for  this!”  she  complains.)  “Scariest  of  all.  I’m 
entering  a master’s  program  in  mental  health  counsel- 
ing, just  when  I’d  finally  stopped  having  nightmares 
about  a paper  being  due  tomorrow!” 

My  former  floor  counselor,  LISA  springer, 
summed  up  nearly  20  years  of  a rather  exciting  life  in 
just  four  paragraphs.  The  upshot?  After  marriage, 
divorce,  international  travel  and  a lot  of  soul-search- 
ing, Lisa  has  come  out  as  a lesbian.  She  ran  into 
BETTY  MILLARD  ’34  and  ANNE  STOTT  ’93  dur- 
ing a St.  Patrick’s  Day  protest  against  the  exclusion  of 
the  Irish  Lesbian  and  Gay  Organization  from  the 
parade;  they  hope  other  Barnard  lesbians  will  contact 
them  in  the  name  of  solidarity  (and  maybe  a little  net- 
working). 

KATHY  ETELMAN  CAVALIERE  didn’t  have 
enough  Y chromosomes  in  the  house,  what  with  hus- 
band Angelo  (Col.  Eng  ’78)  and  sons  Joey  and 
Michael.  So  she  went  and  had  baby  Ben.  Then  the 
cavalcade  of  Cavalieres  moved  to  Westborough, 
Mass,  where  Kathy  is  getting  involved  in  local  politics. 

On  a sad  note,  our  classmate  KIM  NATHAN 
WRIGHT  met  an  untimely  death  last  spring.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  Kenneth,  three  children, 
and  her  parents. 

LAURA  NACHOWITZ  STEEL  writes  that  she 
has  a son  and  lives  in  Washington. 

LYNN  ROTHSTEIN  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  for  research  and  planning  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

SHARON  FRIEL  is  a partner  in  a new  law  firm  in 
Glastonbury,  CT,  specializing  in  cases  involving  chil- 
dren. She  and  her  husband  live  in  Marlborough  and 
have  one  child,  6. 

SUSAN  WAGNER  lives  in  Great  Neck  and  has 
three  children,  Zack  9,  Jesse  7,  and  Emily  3.  She 
writes  that  she  works  “part  time  at  my  new  consult- 
ing company,  SDW  Strategic  Consultants,  specializing 
in  government  and  community  relations,  and  full  time 
with  the  kids.  Life  is  quite  hectic  but  I am  very  happy 
with  the  full  plate  before  me.  Starting  my  own  busi- 
ness was  an  emotional  challenge,  but  for  now  I 
believe  it  affords  me  the  best  environment  to  do  ‘the 
balancing  act’  many  of  us  are  too  familiar  with.” 

CAROL  UNGAR  is  from  the  Class  of  ’81,  but 
remember — we  are  an  equal  opportunity  Class 
Notes  column!  The  thought  of  practicing  law  in  New 
York  City  made  Carol  want  to  run  away  to  an  artists’ 
colony  in  Israel,  so  she  did  just  that.  She’s  a wife  and 
mother  and  one  of  the  many  alumnae  from  different 
years  who  sent  me  words  to  heal  by. 

Jewelry  designer  SUSAN  SPIELVOGEL  describes 
herself  as  “one  of  the  walking  AWOL  of  the  Class  of 
’78.”  Luckily  for  her,  there  is  currently  a grace  period 
like  the  one  they  give  tax  evaders  for  those  who  want 
to  come  back  to  the  Class  Notes  fold.  Susan  is  also 
doing  some  writing,  details  of  which  will  be  unveiled 
in  due  course. 

HEDA  EISENBERG  is  managing  director  of  a for- 
ward-thinking company  called  Neoteric,  providing 
“strategic  consulting  for  messaging,  telecommunica- 


tions, workflow  analysis,  vendor  selection,  migration 
planning  and  enterprise  messaging  management.”  I 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  my  parrot  Sensei  weren’t 
interested  in  the  “migration  planning”  part  of  Heda’s 
company. 

My  latest  book.  Chick  Flicks:  A Movie  Lover’s  Guide 
to  the  Movies  Women  Love  (Citadel),  is  now  in  stores. 
And  it’s  never  too  late  to  buy  my  previous  three 
books! 


KAREN  STUGENSKY 

499  FORT  WASHINGTON  AVE  , 4G 

NEW  YORK.  NY  10033 


It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I report  the  passing  of 
our  classmate  KATHERINE  ruser  Fernando, 
of  Arlington,  VA,  on  September  4.  This  column  is 
dedicated  to  her. 

Katherine  was  an  editor  and  writer  and  most 
recently  served  as  an  asst  director  of  the  office  of 
public  affairs  at  the  American  Council  of  Education. 
She  received  a master’s  in  city  and  regional  planning 
at  the  JF  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at  Harvard. 
From  1984  to  1987  she  was  associate  editor  and  then 
editor  of  the  Washington  Running  Report.  Concur- 
rently, she  served  as  a senior  editor  and  contributor 
to  Running  Times.  A runner  herself,  she  took  photos 
of  races  that  appeared  in  several  national  running 
publications.  Her  writing  and  editing  interests  next 
brought  her  to  the  Taft  Group,  where  she  was  a 
managing  editor.  She  oversaw  the  publication  of  three 
newsletters  focusing  on  fundraising  for  nonprofit 
organizations.  In  1990,  she  moved  to  the  ACE,  where 
she  edited  a publication  on  higher  education  and 
national  affairs.  In  1994,  she  left  the  Council  to  spend 
more  time  with  her  son  and  continued  to  do  free- 
lance writing  and  editing.  Katherine  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Sheran  Fernando,  and  her  son,  of  Arlington, 
as  well  as  her  brother,  John  Ruser,  and  her  parents. 
She  is  remembered  with  great  affection  by  our  class. 


AMBER  SPENCE  ZEIDLER 
20221  WYANDOTTE  STREET 
WINNETKA.  CA  9 1 306 


NANCY  FRIEDMAN  writes  that  she  continues  to 
enjoy  her  “ever-challenging  equity  research  position 
at  Lipper  & Co,  a growing  and  truly  NY  money  man- 
agement firm  (Ken  Lipper  was  deputy  mayor  under 
Ed  Koch  and  co-wrote  and  produced  the  movie  City 
Hall).  Any  spare  time  goes  into  seeing  and  collecting 
art  for  my  too-tiny  Brooklyn  Heights  apartment.” 

In  Rochester,  NY,  SARAH  FITTS-ROMIG  is 
“busier  than  ever — I received  a grant  from  the  NYS 
dept  of  library  development  to  develop  thematic  kits 
of  science  resources  for  teachers  pre-K-lst  grade.  I 
am  also  presenting  workshops  for  Head  Start  parents 
and  their  children  at  the  library.  My  other  job  as 
director  of  a Head  Start  program  is  very  rewarding, 
and  challenging.  My  boys  Henry  and  Peter  and  hus- 
band Jeff  managed  a hectic  fall  with  style!” 

SUSAN  CARDULLO  has  embarked  on  a new 
career,  in  real  estate,  as  an  associate  at  Century  21 
Crestmere  Realty  in  Wayne,  NJ.  She  has  a master’s  in 
political  management  and  a JD,  and  has  been  working 
as  a marketing  manager  in  a business  insurance  con- 
sulting firm.  In  her  new  role  she  will  be  combining  her 
experience  in  marketing  and  promotion  with  her 
knowledge  of  law. 

Several  items  came  in  this  time  from  the  doctors 
among  us.  After  living  and  working  in  the  Bronx  for 
five  years,  GAIL  COHEN  returned  to  Long  Island 
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recently,  in  order  to  live  with  her  partner,  Nancy 
Goldstein.  She  writes:  "We  celebrated  our  13th 
anniversary  last  year.  I am  on  the  faculty  at  SUNY 
Stony  Brook  medical  school.  I am  a general  internist 
and  director  of  the  primary  care  track  of  the  internal 
medicine  residency  program.  I’ve  come  to  love  the 
calm  and  beauty  of  Long  Island,  though  I still  miss  the 
City  at  times!" 

After  four  years  at  NIH  in  Bethesda,  MD,  bea- 
TRiz  RODRIGUEZ  OLSON  has  moved  to  Middle- 
bury,  CT,  and  started  a private  practice  in 
endocrinology  and  women’s  wellness  in  Waterbury. 
She  writes  that  “it  is  a fun  and  rewarding  change  from 
full-time  academic  life.  My  greatest  joy  is  to  give  lots 
of  energy  and  love  to  my  two  girls,  Loren  7 and  Lyra 
3,  and  my  husband  and  buddy  Eric.  My  goal  these  days 
is  to  be  centered  and  to  balance  being  a full-time 
mom  with  my  more  than  part-time  job.” 

HELENE  PRICE  G RO P P E R and  husband  Charles 
announced  the  birth  of  Jaime  Rebecca  on  June  16. 
Helene  is  a neurologist  on  the  faculty  at  Mt  Sinai 
Medical  Center  and  Bronx  Veterans  Hospital.  Charles 
is  chief  of  dermatology  at  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  co- 
chief at  Bronx  Veterans  Hospital,  and  on  the  faculty 
at  Mt  Sinai.  They  live  in  Manhattan  and  love  it! 

We  send  our  very  deepest  sympathy  to  ARIEL 
HURWICH  BRAUN,  whose  mother,  JUDITH 
KAUFMAN  HURWICH  ’54,  was  killed  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  in  Israel  in  August.  Ariel  lives  in 
Jerusalem.  A memorial  tribute  to  Judith  Hurwich, 
written  by  a student  who  met  her  during  the  process 
of  applying  to  enter  Barnard,  appears  on  page  54  of 
this  issue. 

We  regret  also  the  death  of  randi  tumminia- 
CLEMINSON,  of  White  Plains,  NY,  on  July  I I.  Our 
thoughts  are  with  her  husband,  Andrew,  and  son 
Anthony  John. 


WENDY  WHITE 
1 90  cedar  street 
CLIFFSIDE  PARK,  NJ  07010 


AMY  FAUST  MILLER  went  to  Israel  and  London 
last  summer  with  her  sons,  Daniel  9 1/2,  Ethan  7,  and 
Jonathan  4 1/2.  While  they  were  in  London,  a 
Barnard  family  collaboration  occurred  with  the  twins 
of  SANDY  SIEGEL,  David  and  Steven  2 1/2,  and 
extended  to  the  Class  of  ’82  when  Amy  and  Sandy 
reunited  with  LAURA  HYMAN  and  her  two  sons. 

The  rest  of  this  column  came  in  through  the 
Alumnae  Office.  Unfortunately,  since  the  time  of  the 
last  issue,  my  father  has  had  several  small  strokes  and 
is  barely  able  to  walk  on  his  own.  I’m  spending  a cou- 
ple of  months  in  San  Diego,  taking  “time  out”  to  find 
the  right  care  facility  for  him.  I’ll  be  thinking  of  you 
during  this  time,  so  please  keep  in  touch. 

ALLA  KIRSCH  somehow  found  time  to  write  to 
tell  us  that  she  is  “busy  and  happy  in  Cleveland.  I 
work  part  time  as  family  practitioner  and  am  raising 
five  children:  Ariella  9,  Elana  5,  twins  Yoni  and  Noah 
3,  and  baby  Zachary,  who  will  be  I in  March.  In  my 
spare  time  I am  taking  a course  at  a college  of  Jewish 
studies  and  try  to  be  an  active  BAAR  (Barnard 
Alumnae  Admissions  Representative).” 

ANN  GUENTHER  SHERMAN  has  been  in  Hong 
Kong  for  four  years,  teaching  at  the  HK  U of  Science 
& Technology;  she  is  also  doing  research  on  financial 
markets,  Asian  and  US.  Husband  Dan  is  a vp  at 
Salomon  Bros  and  their  children,  Nathaniel  2 1/2  and 
Nicole  I,  were  born  there.  Ann  writes  that  they  plan 
to  stay  in  Hong  Kong  at  least  two  more  years. 

KAREN  FRIEMAN  and  her  husband  welcomed 


their  first  child,  Jamieson  Frieman  O’Neill,  on  June  1 2. 
She  is  back  at  work  as  a partner  at  Cowan  Gold  et  al 
in  NYC,  practicing  entertainment  and  commercial  liti- 
gation, but  is  able  to  work  at  home  two  days  a week. 

MARY  ANN  G O TT  A R D I S - R O B A L I N O writes 
that  she  has  been  married  to  Steve  Robalino,  vp  of 
engineering  for  Distributed  Processing  Technology, 
for  eleven  years.  She  is  having  fun  raising  George  7, 
Stephanie  5,  and  Paul  3 and  is  a cub  scout  den  leader, 
a liturgical  minister,  and  homeroom  mother. 

After  seven  years  as  a litigator  at  Shearman  & 
Sterling  and  three  years  as  chief  of  staff  for  Mayor 
Dinkins,  ELSIE  crum  writes,  she  has  formed  her 
own  nonprofit  50lc3  corporation.  Urban 
Technology,  “dedicated  to  bringing  affordable  tech- 
nology and  telecommunications  training  and  equip- 
ment to  inner-city  communities.  With  sizable  grants 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  US  Commerce 
Dept,  the  group  has  begun  national  operations  in  five 
cities.  Who  would  have  thought  that  I’d  become  a 
techie  after  political  science  and  law!” 

SUZANNE  VEGA  received  a Hero  Award  from 
the  NY  National  Academy  of  Recording  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  December.  As  described  in  Billboard, 
“Suzanne’s  1985  debut  is  credited  with  helping  to 
rejuvenate  the  NY  folk  music  scene.  In  the  four 
albums  since  that  time,  she  has  continued  to  grow 
artistically  while  helping  to  broaden  industry  aware- 
ness of  the  burgeoning  singer/songwriter  genre.”  Her 
newest  CD,  “Nine  Objects  of  Desire,”  was  released 
by  A&M  last  year. 


MERCEDES  JACOBSON.  MD 
421  COTSWOLD  LANE 
WYNNEWOOD,  PA  19096 
(610)  896-4420.  FAX  (215)  848-2035 
E-MAIL:  JACOBSON@ALLEGHENY.EDU 


15th  Reunion  - May  30-31/June  1 
Reunion  plans  are  shaping  up  but  volunteers  with 
party  planning  or  fundraising  skills  are  still  needed.  If 
you  can  help,  call  Judy  Fried  Conrad  at  914-636-7602 
NOW.  We  will  have  a class  dinner  at  Barnard  Friday 
evening  and  a second  dinner  with  spouses  or  signifi- 
cant others  Saturday.  If  you  haven’t  returned  the  class 
questionnaire  you  received  from  Judy  in  September, 
it’s  not  too  late.  As  you  fill  it  out,  please  consider 
becoming  a class  officer;  a ballot  will  be  included  in 
our  March  letter.  Also  watch  for  the  brochure  from 
the  College  and  send  in  your  reservations  for  rooms 
and  meals  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will  see  that  our 
own  ROSA  ALONSO  will  be  a speaker  on  one  of  the 
Friday  panels,  entitled  “Where  Cultures  Meet:  First 
Generation  Immigrants  at  Barnard  and  in  America.” 
We  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  classmates  from  all 
over  the  US  and  elsewhere,  from  Israel  to  Italy  to 
Alaska. 

Among  those  who  are  planning  to  come  is 
MICHELLE  GROSZ  MULTZ,  who  writes  that  she 
and  husband  Alan  “are  thoroughly  enjoying  parent- 
ing” daughter  Rachel  2.  Michelle  is  working  part  time 
as  a radiologist  on  Long  Island. 

SARAH  WRENCH  is  ecstatic  because  her  novel. 
The  Duke  of  Sumava,  has  been  accepted  by  Baen 
Books  and  will  be  in  stores  by  May.  It  is  a historical 
fantasy  set  in  the  1 7th  century  with  ties  to  Weber’s 
opera  Der  Freischutz.  Sarah  lives  in  Portland,  OR,  but 
spent  last  summer  at  the  Wooden  Boat  school  in 
Maine. 

SUSAN  KAHN  and  Richard  Ferree  (Bronxville, 
NY)  announce  the  birth  of  Ruth  Ferree  last 
September.  Three-year-old  Tyler  is  keeping  Susan 


busy  as  he  introduces  Ruth  to  the  wonderful  world  of 
games,  toys,  kisses,  and  pre-school  germs. 

JANIS  HARDIMAN-ROBINSON,  in  Chicago, 
also  announces  an  addition  to  her  family:  Leslie 
Simone  Robinson  was  born  in  March. 

BROOKE  MARIE  WENTZ  and  Alfredo  Alias 
were  married  in  October.  Brooke  is  the  music  direc- 
tor of  ESPN.  Their  union  is  sure  to  be  especially  har- 
monious: Alfredo  is  a jazz  musician. 

KATHY  SEVALLA  and  ALBERTA  KRUM  both 
are  graduates  of  Cornell’s  veterinary  school.  Kathy 
just  completed  a surgical  residency  at  Cornell. 
Alberta  is  in  private  practice  in  Pennsylvania. 

CHERYL  GLICKER  MILSTEIN  is  a leading 
Westchester  philanthropist.  Among  the  many  organi- 
zations to  which  she  donates  her  time  and  organiza- 
tional skills  are  Barnard  and  the  Westchester 
Holocaust  Commission,  for  which  she  co-chaired 
their  annual  gala  at  SUNY-Purchase. 

ANGELA  MACROPOULOS  and  PATRICIA 
KING  are  among  the  partners  in  two  restaurants, 
both  created  and  managed  by  Patricia’s  sister 
Elizabeth.  The  first,  which  is  reviewed  in  Zagat’s,  is 
King’s  Carriage  House,  25  East  82nd  St.,  NYC  (212- 
734-5490);  the  other  is  the  Suffolk  House  in 
Southampton. 

VALLI  WEST  is  living  in  New  Mexico  on  a ranch 
along  with  her  husband  Stewart  Davis  and  a bunch  of 
horses,  cows  and  boxer  dogs.  She  is  taking  science 
courses  in  preparation  for  going  to  vet  school. 

CYNTHIA  MILLER  has  left  hospice/home  care 
nursing  and  is  studying  Oriental  medicine  in  San 
Diego.  She  will  become  a licensed  acupuncturist  in 
the  spring. 

ANDREA  GLICK,  formerly  assignment  editor  and 
education  writer  at  the  Home  News  & Tribune  in  East 
Brunswick,  NJ,  has  joined  the  staff  of  School  Library 
Journal  as  associate  news  and  features  editor. 

MARIA  SAKETOS,  a board-certified  reproductive 
endocrinologist/infertility  specialist,  has  moved  her 
office  to  the  Women’s  Comprehensive  Health 
Center  in  Manhasset,  NY.  Her  husband.  Dr.  Angelo 
Repucci,  practices  facial  plastic  surgery/otolaryngolo- 
gy in  Great  Neck. 

Obstetrician  CHRIS  creatura  shared  her 
experiences  as  a new  mother  and  physician  on  a 
panel  at  Barnard  on  “Balancing  a Medical  Career  and 
a Private  Life.”  The  event  drew  a large  turnout  and 
reflected  the  large  number  of  successful  alumnae 
physicians.  Chris  is  the  mother  of  Isabella  Day 
Creatura,  born  August  16.  Obstetrician  SIBEL 
BESSIM  is  a pro  at  balancing  career  and  family,  as  the 
mother  of  Olivia  6 and  Liza  4 and  a member  of  an  all- 
woman ob-gyn  practice  in  the  Boston  area. 

CONSTANZE  WITT  is  at  the  U of  VA,  studying 
for  a PhD  in  art  history.  She  received  her  master’s  at 
the  U of  Wurzburg  and  specializes  in  the  art  of 
northern  Europe. 


NANCY  OWEN  RIEGER 

232  WEST  75TH  ST  . APT  2B 

NEW  YORK.  NY  10023-1749 

SHOSHANA  BOTNICK 
479  BEVERWIL  DRIVE 
BEVERLY  HILLS.  CA  90212 


One  of  the  things  I like  best  about  writing  this  col- 
umn is  the  freedom  (or  license)  it  gives  me  to  inquire 
about  others — after  all,  it’s  my  responsibility  to  elicit 
as  much  as  information  as  possible.  I look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you! 
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ANDREA  BARON  and  husband  Ken  Aron  are  the 
proud  parents  of  Jonathan  Tyler,  born  July  18.  Legal 
practice  keeps  Andrea  and  Ken  busy,  she  as  in-house 
counsel  and  he  as  a litigation  partner,  so  they  are 
cherishing  every  minute  together  as  a family  unit. 

Another  mother,  DEBORAH  nagle,  lives  in 
Havertown,  PA,  with  husband  Michael  Thompson  and 
children  Gregory  6 and  Chloe  2.  Deborah  became 
board  certified  in  surgery  in  1 994  and  in  colorectal 
surgery  in  1995. 

One  classmate  has  managed  to  combine  the  med- 
ical and  legal  fields,  lisa  deitsch  taylor  is  a 
director  at  Hannoch,  Weisman,  a law  firm  in 
Roseland,  NJ,  and  second  vice  chairman  of  West 
Essex  Community  Health  Services. 

I met  SUSAN  LEIBOWITZ  at  a meeting  of  the 
L.A.  Barnard  Club.  She  really  enjoys  her  job  as  a 
reporter  for  “Dateline.” 

We  received  a sad  note  from  jamie  miller 
NATHAN,  reporting  the  recent  death  of  maidi 
KATZ  in  NY.  Her  body  was  flown  to  Israel,  where 
she  had  lived  years  ago,  engaged  in  advanced  Jewish 
studies  and  teaching.  She  returned  to  the  US  to 
attend  Yale  Law  School  and  was  working  at 
Debevoise  & Plimpton.  Many  classmates  attended  the 
funeral  in  Jerusalem  on  November  13. 

Those  of  us  who  had  been  accustomed  to  seeing  a 
byline  for  Donatella  lorch  in  the  NY  Times 
will  have  to  look  for  her  on  NBC-TV  News,  for 
whom  she  is  now  a London-based  correspondent. 

RUTH  GREENFIELD  MILLER  lives  in  St.  Louis, 
MO,  with  husband  Phil  (CC  ’86)  and  children  Tuvy  4 
1/2,  Liora  3 and  Miri  I.  Ruth  is  working  from  home  as 
a graphic  designer  and  is  having  fun  raising  her  kids. 

DANA  WALRATH’s  mother  let  us  know  that 
Dana  had  a paper  in  the  American  Journal  of  Physical 
Anthropology  last  spring. 

ELIZABETH  MCNALLY  is  an  asst  professor  in 
medicine/cardiology  at  the  U of  Chicago  and  doing 
research  on  inherited  forms  of  heart  disease. 

RONDI  BROWER  is  “still  running  the  bookstore 
(Blackwood  & Brower,  Kinderhook,  NY)  with  Mom 
& Dad,  still  living  with  the  same  husband,  same  kids, 
and  same  dog  in  the  same  house.” 

JUDY  STEIN  writes  that  she  is  teaching  kinder- 
garten at  the  Brearley  School  in  Manhattan,  where 
Millicent  McIntosh  was  once  headmistress,  “another 
great  all-female  educational  institution!”  She  recently 
had  dinner  with  JUNE  ryerson,  who  was  in  town 
on  business;  June  lives  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  with 
husband  David  Santangelo  and  their  son  Dean. 

RENATA  POMPA  reports  that  she  “got  married 
in  May  1 993  to  a wonderful  man  (and  my  best  friend) 
Don  Broderick.  We  recently  purchased  an  apartment 
in  a 1920s  landmark  building  in  NYC  which  we  spent 
the  entire  sumer  and  a good  part  of  the  fall  renovat- 
ing— it  was  finished  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  I am 
working  hard  as  an  employee  benefits  attorney  and 
my  husband  is  a TV  news  producer.” 

As  for  me,  one  of  the  scariest  experiences  of  my 
life  happened  in  NYC  in  October.  I was  pulling  an  all- 
nighter  (remember  those)  in  our  office  on  the  39th 
floor  of  the  Rockefeller  Center  Plaza  building,  prepar- 
ing for  a 10  am  closing.  I was  already  stressed  to  the 
max  when  I began  to  smell  smoke.  I called  security 
and  was  told  to  “sit  tight.”  After  a very  trying  ten 
minutes,  I called  security  again  and  was  told  to  evacu- 
ate since  there  was  a five-alarm  fire  in  the  building! 
Remember  all  those  boring  and  useless  fire  alarm 
drills?  Trust  me,  they’re  important!  After  walking 
down  39  floors  through  heavy  smoke  with  my  legs 
feeling  like  yesterday’s  jello  and  my  stomach  slightly 


A Treat  for  the  Palate 
AND  THE  Spirit 
Tuesday,  March  I Ith,  6:00  pm 

You’re  invited  to  this  complimentary 
event  to  taste  some  fine  wines,  cour- 
tesy of  Veuve  Clicquot,  share  some  good 
company,  and  learn  more  about  BBPW. 

BBPW  provides  alumnae  with  networking  and  career  development  opportunities 
through  a regular  newsletter,  membership  directory,  and  a Job  Seekers/Career 
Changers  group.  Our  spring  schedule  includes  workshops  on  interviewing,  new 
career  opportunities,  being  an  entrepreneur,  and  women’s  health  issues. 

For  more  information,  call  Risa  Gerson  (212)  677-9262  or  Eva  Wisnik  (212) 
598-9600  or  e-mail:  jevans(§barnard.columbia.edu 
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north  of  center,  I returned  to  my  hotel  to  be  greeted 
with  the  following  message  from  the  still  sleepy  part- 
ner-in-charge:  “I  can’t  believe  you  didn’t  take  the 
closing  documents!”  I’m  not  sure  which  was  scarier 
— the  fire  or  the  comment!  — SB 


SUZANNE  SEFERIAN 
829  N TAYLOR  ST 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA  19130 
E-MAIL:  SEFERIAS@DBR.COM 


Winter  brings  news  from  classmates  who  are  taking 
on  new  career  challenges,  balancing  family  and  work, 
and  trying  to  make  positive  contributions  to  the 
world.  Get  comfortable  and  read  on... 

Enjoying  family  and  work:  barrie  stevens 
writes  from  Huntington,  NY,  where  she  has  been 
since  completing  her  master’s  in  education  from 
Harvard.  Her  son,  Dylan,  is  fast  approaching  4,  and 
she  recently  published  her  first  poem  in  Quarto  maga- 
zine. In  the  fall  she  began  a new  position  as  associate 
editor  for  Scholastic  News  in  SoHo,  where  she  happily 
writes  stories  for  children. 

BERYL  FORREST  writes  that  she  and  husband 
David  Mazella,  PhD  (CC  ’84),  moved  to  Houston  in 
1995.  Daughter  Helen  is  almost  2.  Beryl  works  part 
time  as  an  attorney;  David  is  an  asst  professor  of 
English  at  the  U of  Houston. 

VICTORIA  LOVE  lives  in  San  Francisco  with  hus- 
band Max  and  son  Samel  I 1/2.  Victoria  is  a therapist 
with  Jewish  Family  Services  in  Marin  County. 

HELEN  CATSICHTIS  HELLENBRAND  writes 
from  Milwaukee,  Wl,  that  she  had  another  baby  boy 
last  spring. 

AROZA  SANJANA  lives  in  Port  Washington,  NY, 
and  has  two  kids:  Lorenzo  2 1/2  and  Armando  I 1/2. 
She  earned  her  MBA  from  Fordham  in  1994. 

CAROLYN  HOCHSTADTER  DICKER,  husband 

Adam,  and  daughter  Michal  5 recently  moved  from 
Manhattan  to  Cherry  Hill,  NJ,  since  Adam  has  joined 
the  faculty  of  Thomas  Jefferson  U Hospital  in 
Philadelphia,  in  radiation  oncology.  Carolyn  continues 
to  work  at  LeBoeuf,  Lamb,  Greene  & MacRae  in 
Manhattan;  she  has  joined  the  Alumnae  of  Columbia 
Law  School,  a new  organization,  and  is  on  a commit- 
tee which  serves  as  liaison  with  non-legal  professional 
women’s  organizations.  She  asks  that  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  joining  the  Law  Alumnae  or  the  liaison 


committee  get  in  touch  with  her  through  the 
Alumnae  Affairs  Office  at  Barnard. 

SANSI  SUSSMAN  and  husband  Dave  Goggins 
(CC  ’84)  welcomed  son  Cam  into  the  world  last 
spring.  Sansi  is  enjoying  a break  from  the  law  to 
watch  Cam  grow. 

ARI  BROSE  ORR  has  been  working  in  Baltimore 
and  is  getting  to  know  yet  another  east  coast  city. 
Husband  Bob  is  a pianist  and  composer  of  jazzy  con- 
temporary music  which  he  performed  on  a CD 
issued  in  November;  the  title  composition,  “Full 
Circle,”  won  first  place  in  the  Open  category  of  the 
1995  Mid-Atlantic  Song  Contest,  where  one  of  the 
other  works  won  Honorable  Mention. 

Also  in  Baltimore,  JESSICA  elfenbein  is  an 
asst  professor  at  the  U of  Baltimore:  she  received  her 
PhD  from  the  U of  Delaware  in  American  history. 

In  San  Diego,  DONNA  LOOPER  has  taken  a 
break  from  the  practice  of  law  at  Lindley,  Lazar  & 
Scales  to  clerk  for  Justice  McIntyre  of  the  Fourth 
Appellate  District. 

JUDITH  RANGER  reports  from  the  Florida  Keys 
that  she  recently  bought  the  Barnard  Alumnae 
Directory  thinking,  “I’ll  never  use  this  thing  but  it’s  nice 
to  have.”  One  day,  on  the  job  at  Jimmy  Buffett’s 
(SFC)  Foundation,  she  cracked  it  open  to  find  some 
Barnard  women  to  help  her  disburse  the 
Foundation’s  money.  She  needed  referrals  of  small, 
grassroots  nonprofits  in  several  cities  on  Jimmy’s  con- 
cert tour,  and  almost  everyone  she  called  was  able  to 
help.  She  sends  special  thanks  to  jeanne  CLAIRE 
VAN  RYZIN  in  Austin,  TX,  CLAUDIA  MARBACH 
’86  in  Pittsburgh,  and  Rochelle  haimes  ’63  in 
Charlotte,  NC.  Great  Barnard  women  all  over  the 
country!  By  the  way,  you  can  always  reach  Judith 
through  the  Alumnae  Office  or  this  column. 

And  finally,  we  have  some  news  of  Columbia 
friends.  Adam  Belanoff  is  a producer  of  the  new 
Cosby  show  on  CBS.  He  came  to  the  show  after  pro- 
ducing “Partners”  on  Fox  last  year,  and  Murphy 
Brown  for  several  years  prior.  Frank  Lang  was  mar- 
ried in  the  fall  to  a lovely  woman  he  met  in  Thailand. 
Karl  Schmuck  and  I work  together  at  Drinker,  Biddle 
and  Reath  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  is  vp  of  the 
regional  Columbia  Club.  Karl  and  the  group  regularly 
plan  events  for  members  of  the  Barnard/Columbia 
community,  so  if  you  live  in  or  around  Philadelphia, 
drop  me  a line  at  the  e-mail  address  above. 
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MARIS  FINK  LISS 
7714  FLAX  DRIVE 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77071 


JILL  ALCOTT  has  decided  to  satisfy  her  entrepre- 
neurial spirit  by  launching  her  own  business,  offering 
fundraising  consulting  for  nonprofit  organizations  and 
special  events  management  services  for  corporations, 
nonprofits,  and  individuals.  One  recent  endeavor  was 
an  intense  political  fundraising  campaign  to  promote 
three  state  ballot  initiatives  in  Florida  in  the  recent 
election:  her  client  was  the  Save  Our  Everglades 
Committee.  Jill  also  works  with  Robbins  Wolfe 
Eventeurs,  a full-service  events  planning  and  catering 
firm  in  NYC,  as  director  of  marketing  and  new  busi- 
ness development.  She  welcomes  new  projects  and 
can  be  reached  at  2 1 2-799- 1 733  or  924-6500. 

CECILIA  ACERO  wrote  that  three  Barnard 
women  are  attending  the  MBA  program  at  USC  in 
LA.;  herself  and  KATE  fredland  and  lori  hit- 
SELBERGER  '92 

We  read  in  the  NY  Times  that  tanya  chalfin 
married  David  Berman  in  November.  She  is  a direc- 
tor of  marketing  at  Revlon  in  NYC.  He  is  a lawyer  in 
Morristown,  NJ. 

DEBRA  BOGEN  and  her  husband  remain  in 
Baltimore,  where  she  is  midway  through  a general 
academic  pediatrics  fellowship  at  Johns  Hopkins. 
Their  daughter  Shana  is  almost  2 and  they  find  that 
“parenthood  is  wonderful  and  exhausting.” 

ALIZA  FREEDMAN  AZIZ  and  husband  David 
announce  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Zev  in  September. 
"Brother  Aryeh  Yeuda  2 loves  the  baby  except  when 
his  grandfather  is  holding  him.”  Aliza’s  “temporary” 
sojourn  in  Tucson  has  become  somewhat  permanent 
since  David,  with  his  new  PhD,  got  a good  job  there 
and  they  bought  a home.  But  even  after  six  years, 
Aliza  writes,  she  “still  misses  NYC  terribly!  Anyone 
passing  through  Tucson,  look  me  up!" 

DR.  LISA  F R E U D E N B E R G E R is  proud  tO 
announce  that  she  has  opened  offices  in  NYC,  LI,  and 
Westchester.  A clinical  psychologist,  she  specializes  in 
working  with  high-risk  patients  and  their  families. 

EVA  WISNIK  is  president  of  Wisnik  Career 
Strategies,  Inc,  a career  management  and  placement 
firm  that  specializes  in  working  with  lawyers.  She  is 
featured  in  an  article  in  this  issue  on  new  careers. 

SUZANNE  CIPRUT  sent  news  of  her  (still)  best 
friend  LENA  khatcherian,  “my  neighbor  in  NY, 
who  celebrated  the  first  birthday  of  her  beautiful 
baby  girl  Lauren.”  Lena  has  been  married  for  four 
years  and  is  a vp  at  the  NY-based  investment  manage- 
ment firm,  Cramer,  Rosenthal,  McGlynn.  This  sum- 
mer, Suzanne  will  be  completing  her  MSIS,  a joint 
degree  from  Stern  Business  School  and  the  Courant 
Institute  at  NYU.  She  writes:  “I  am  already 
dreading/anticipating  the  new  job  search.  We  fre- 
quently discuss  our  years  at  Barnard  with  fondness 
and  wish  everyone  the  best." 


ANN  PRICE-MOSKOWITZ 
17  GADSEN  PLACE.  #2E 
STATEN  ISLAND,  NY  10314 
E-MAIL:  ANNRPM@AOL  COM 


As  you  see,  you  now  have  a class  correspondent 
again,  and  I hope  many  of  you  will  ease  my  passage 
into  the  job  by  sending  lots  of  news.  The  following 
items  were  compiled  by  the  associate  editor  of  the 
magazine  but  I look  forward  to  being  able  to  put  a 
personal  touch  on  future  columns. 
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PAULINE  ALAMA  married  Paul  Cunneen  on 
August  3.  They  had  dated  for  seven  years  and  he  had 
followed  her  from  NYC  to  Rochester  when  she 
started  grad  school.  SUSAN  glatz  ’87  was  best 
woman  and  Pauline's  brother  Stan  (SEAS  ’84)  gave  a 
reading  at  the  church.  Pauline  wrote:  “Paul  teaches 
high  school  social  studies  while  I'm  wrestling  with  a 
dissertation  in  Old  English  and  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  my  first  novel.  I kept  my  last  name;  the 
families  don't  seem  to  have  much  trouble  with  it  but 
the  car  insurance  company  did.  Have  other  alumnae 
had  similar  experiences?” 

Other  wedding  news;  BARBARA  WOJCIK  mar- 
ried Stephen  Hinden,  marilena  truncellito 
married  Ariel  Ojeda,  and  dr.  Natalia  morone 
married  Dr.  Daniel  Schenk. 

CYNTHIA  HOLLEN,  who  is  a partner  in 
Knowledge  Strategies,  Inc,  an  Internet  design  and 
consulting  firm,  was  back  at  Barnard  in  October  as  a 
member  of  a panel  on  multimedia/internet  careers. 

JUDITH  WEISENFELD  has  been  an  asst  profes- 
sor of  religion  at  Barnard  since  1991  and  last  year 
Routledge  published  her  first  book.  This  Fa'  by  Faith: 
Readings  in  African-American  Women’s  Religious 
Biography.  She  is  also  a member  of  the  College's 
Committee  on  Pan-African  Studies.  In  October  she 
was  a panelist  at  the  annual  Scholar  and  the  Feminist 
conference,  on  the  subject  “The  Promise  and 
Problems  of  Multiracial  Families." 

YAEL  HERZOG  has  been  promoted  to  director 
of  participations,  residuals  and  royalties  at  Jim 
Henson  Productions  in  Hollywood. 

BRENDA  CHAN  married  Robert  Grossman  in 
1995.  He  is  an  asst  professor  in  psychiatry  at  Mt  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine,  where  Brenda  received  a medical 
degree  in  1990.  She  completed  a residency  in  internal 
medicine  and  a fellowship  in  nephrology  at 
Montefiore  Hospital/Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine.  She  is  a full-time  faculty  member  at 
AECOM,  doing  research  in  molecular  biology  of  kid- 
ney diseases. 

BERIT  FREEMAN-FISHER  married  Darrell 
Fisher  in  August.  She  is  a sixth  year  ERISA  attorney  at 
Sullivan  & Cromwell  in  NYC. 

In  August  LAURA  CUTIGNOLA  KELLEY  and 
her  husband  returned  from  a belated  honeymoon  in 
Egypt,  including  a cruise  up  the  Nile,  and  the  next  day 
she  started  a new  job  as  a science  writer  at  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Public  Health.  Her  focus  is  the 
Child  Health  Research  Project,  a collaboration 
between  Hopkins,  the  World  Health  Organization 
Programme  for  Child  Health  and  Development, 
Harvard’s  Institute  for  Internat’l  Development,  and 
the  Centre  for  Health  and  Population  Research  in 
Bangladesh.  “It’s  a great  job,”  she  writes.  “I  wear  a 
variety  of  different  hats:  scientific  editor,  press  per- 
son, pr-designer,  and  Webmeister..,. Upcoming  activi- 
ties include  editing  an  issue  about  Zinc  and  Child 
Health  for  the  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition,  an 
article  for  Scientific  American  on  the  decline  in  child 
mortality  over  the  last  30  years,  and  a trip  to 
Bangladesh.”  Laura’s  e-mail  address  at  work  is  Ikel- 
ley@phnet.sph.jhu.edu. 


DEBBIE  LYNN  DAVIS 
47  WINDING  LANE 
NORWALK.  CT  06851 
E-MAIL:  DDAVIS@WILEY  COM 


1 Oth  Reunion  - May  30-31/June  1 
In  addition  to  all  the  other  reasons  you  may  have  for 
coming  to  Reunion,  here  are  two  more:  chanasai 


TIENGTRAKUL  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  on  a 
panel  on  Friday  afternoon  on  the  topic  “Where 
Cultures  Meet:  First  Generation  Immigrants  at 
Barnard  and  in  America,”  and  on  Saturday  morning 
JANE  GILBERT  will  be  a member  of  a panel  dis- 
cussing “Environmental  Conservation/Economic 
Growth:  A Delicate  Balance.”  I hope  you  have 
returned  the  our  class  Reunion  Planning  Survey  to 
Susan  Hollander.  If  you  did  not  receive  it,  or  need 
another  copy,  call  the  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs  (212- 
854-2005),  and  watch  your  mail  for  the  Reunion 
brochure  from  the  College  so  that  you  can  send  in 
your  reservation  as  soon  as  possible! 

Now  to  the  news;  jayne  SOSLAND  is  a Senior 
Producer  of  programming  in  music/entertainment/ 
hobbies  for  Prodigy.  She  was  one  of  several  alumnae 
who  participated  in  a Career  Development  panel  on 
multimedia/internet  careers  in  October. 

CIVIA  AINSPAN  WHITE  has  been  appointed 
family  education  coordinator  at  the  family  education 
center  of  Conservative  Judaism  in  Kansas  City,  KS. 

A follow-up  on  ULA  lysniak’s  news  from  the 
last  issue:  she  is  back  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  teaching  and  as  head  coach  of  the  women’s 
basketball  team,  after  a year’s  leave  to  work  on  her 
doctorate.  She  ran  the  NYC  marathon  in  November, 
finishing  in  4:05.20,  in  the  top  fifth  of  all  women  and 
top  third  of  all  runners  (of  whom  5/6  are  male). 

After  five  years  in  public  accounting,  KINDRA 
BROWN  BROWNE  recently  started  a new  job  as 
controller/MIS  director  at  Trexler-Haines  Gas  in 
Allentown,  PA.  Husband  Patrick,  a Pennsylvania  state 
legislator,  was  re-elected  in  November. 

MELANIE  AMSTER  is  finishing  the  last  year  of  a 
urology  residency  at  NY  Medical  College  and  says  she 
will  most  likely  be  going  into  private  practice  next 
year.  She  reports  that  JILL  ALLEN,  third  year  med 
student  at  RWJ  in  Newark,  “is  doing  very  well  and  is 
happy  she  went  back  to  school.”  Melanie  also  writes 
that  GRETCHEN  STiPECis  finishing  a radiology  fel- 
lowship at  Yale  and  is  now  a board-certified  radiolo- 
gist. Last  year  she  married  Cedric  Tuck-Sherman,  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

SARI  ZIMMER  is  a pediatric  dentist  in  practice  in 
Ridgewood,  NJ,  and  is  on  staff  at  Hackensack  Hospital 
Medical  Center. 

SHARA  PULVER  ISRAEL  and  husband  David 
have  a new  son,  Yonatan.  Shara  writes  from 
Stamford,  CT,  that  “big  sister  Adina  2 1/2  loves  the 
new  addition.” 

Our  next  item  is  from  CAROLINE  HANSEN 
WATANABE,  who  Starts  with  an  idea  that  I support 
absolutely;  “Every  time  I get  the  Barnard  magazine,  I 
wish  there  was  more  news  about  people  I knew. ..so  I 
thought  I should  put  something  in  myself.  It’s  going  on 
ten  years  now  since  I started  living  the  rural  Japanese 
lifestyle  of  the  Noto  Peninsula.  I’m  really  enjoying 
myself!  I love  experiencing  the  changes  in  the  seasons 
so  fully  and  growing  my  own  organic  vegetables  as 
well  as  helping  with  the  family  pottery  business. 
We’ve  invested  in  buying  our  few  acres  of  mountain 
land  and  plan  to  re-do  an  old  barn  into  living  space 
next  year.  Our  son  Hugh  3 is  doing  well  with  bi-lin- 
gualism  and  is  delightful.  You’re  all  welcome  to  visit.” 

SHIRA  ATIK  ends  this  column,  with  news  and  a 
question.  “Our  second  son  was  born  on  the  morning 
of  September  I Oth,  four  hours  before  the  moving 
truck  arrived.  Between  settling  into  our  new  house 
(still  in  Cambridge),  caring  for  our  baby,  and  helping 
Ariel  3 adjust  to  big-brotherhood,  life  has  been 
stressful.  We  feel  tired  but  blessed.  Like  many  of  my 
friends,  I am  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  carve  out 
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some  time  for  my  own  needs  personal,  creative,  and 
professional  while  taking  care  of  my  children.  It  is  a 
constant  struggle.  Anyone  know  the  secret?” 

Now,  between  Caroline's  desire  for  news  and 
Shira’s  question,  not  to  mention  the  milestone  of  our 
tenth  year  Reunion,  you  have  two  stimulating  items 
to  respond  to — what  are  you  waiting  for? 


KAREN  LUE-YAT  LEON 

1730  EAST  19TH  ST.  .2ND  FLOOR 

BROOKLYN.  NY  11229 


LISA  ANN  NAPOLITANO  was  married  on 
October  5th  to  Thomas  Obermaier.  Lisa  received  a 
law  degree  from  Yeshiva  and  is  studying  psychology 
at  Georgetown  U;  he  is  a vp  at  Bankers  Trust  Co  in 
their  anti-money  laundering  unit. 

DANA  GROSS  is  Still  living  on  the  upper  east  side 
of  NY.  She  is  a product  manager  at  Mercury  Records, 
where  she  occasionally  runs  into  MIRIAM 
LOCKSHIN,  who  works  on  Island  Records,  and 
SAMANTHA  BLACK  at  Verve.  Dana  wanted  us  to 
know  that  JOY  press  has  had  a book  published  with 
her  husband,  Simon  Reynolds.  The  Sex  Revolts:  Gender 
Rebellion  and  Rock  & Roll  was  published  in  the  UK  by 
Serpent’s  Tail  and  in  the  US  by  Harvard  U Press. 

ILANA  AARONSON  MEYERS  writes  that  she 
and  husband  Glenn  “gave  birth  to  twins  on  August 
30.  Our  son  was  first,  Garrick  Payton,  and  our  daugh- 
ter, Mackenzie  Drew,  was  born  one  minute  later. 
They  are  healthy,  beautiful  babies.” 

AURORA  ANDREESCU  apologizes  for  not  writ- 
ing more  often,  nor  making  any  attempts  to  contact 
old  acquaintances  and  friends  after  seeing  their  names 
in  the  new  Alumnae  Directory.  “I  hope  to  do  that 
before  we  arrive  on  campus  for  our  tenth  Reunion! 
Otherwise,  life  gets  busier  and  busier — finished  inter- 
nal medicine  residency  in  June  (at  St.  Michael’s  in 
Newark)  and  after  the  board  exam  in  August,  started 
private  practice.  It  is  everything  I expected  but  even 
more  rewarding,  enough  to  make  up  for  countless 
sleepless  nights,  uncomfortable  on-call  rooms,  and  a 
myriad  of  situations  in  the  hospital.” 

JENNIFER  HILL  completed  her  master’s  in  envi- 
ronmental planning  at  MIT  in  1995  and  is  working 
hard  as  executive  director  of  the  Northeast  Business 
Environmental  Network.  “The  Network  supports 
environmental  excellence  as  a competitive  advantage. 
Please  visit  our  webpage,  http://www.nben.org,  for 
more  info.  Right  next  door  is  ALICIA  lehrer,  who 
coordinates  the  Volunteer  Environmental  Monitoring 
Network  for  the  Merrimack  River  Watershed 
Council  when  she’s  not  taking  care  of  son  Max.  And 
we  didn’t  even  know  each  other  at  Barnard!” 

A clipping  from  a local  newspaper  brought  us 
information  about  stacy  waldman,  who  has 
joined  the  commercial  real  estate  firm  of  David  Adam 
Realty  in  Fairfield  County,  CT. 


DIMITRA  KESSENIDES 
37  1 SUMMIT  ST  . 

NORWOOD.  NJ  07648 

ESTHER  ROSENFELD 
60  DEARBORN  ST  . #2 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94110 


In  late  summer  SARAH  Elizabeth  Weinstein 
wrote  to  us  for  the  first  time  since  graduation.  She 
lives  in  NYC  and  is  national  director  of  media  rela- 
tions for  Island  Records.  “Things  are  going  well,”  she 
said. 


ilene  SAUL  is  living  and  working  in  NYC;  she 
directs  and  produces  television  shows,  music  videos 
and  record  label  projects.  Ilene  also  mentioned  her 
dog  Gizmo,  “who  has  the  run  of  my  apartment.” 

ELIZABETH  SOMERS  has  been  working  as  an 
employee  relations  associate  at  Goldman,  Sachs  in 
NYC.  On  Dec  14  she  married  Jeffrey  Urdang,  an  asst 
vp  at  Merrill  Lynch  in  Princeton. 

BRETT  COHEN  is  research  and  concept  develop- 
ment managaer  for  the  Young  Presidents’ 
Organization,  located  in  Irving,  TX.  Brett  lives  in 
Dallas  but  the  job  will  be  taking  her  to  many  exciting 
cities  across  the  globe. 

AMY  VELTMAN  is  finishing  her  MFA  at  NYU’s 
Film  School.  LISA  SEELENFREUND  LOW  received 
her  master’s  in  broadcast  journalism  from  NYU  in 
1993  and  has  two  children,  3 and  I 1/2. 

MARYAM  BANIKARIM  returned  to  Barnard  in 
October  to  participate  in  a panel  on  careers  in  multi- 
media/internet.  She  is  director  of  marketing  for 
CitySearch/Metrobeat,  an  online  guide  to  NYC  which 
provides  comprehensive  listings  in  more  than  20  cat- 
egories, including  music,  restaurants  and  theater 
(http://www.citysearch.com). 

According  to  the  chemistry  dept  newsletter, 
WENDY  POLLACK  RIEDER  married  Robert 
Rieder,  a systems  analyst,  in  1994.  She  received  a JD 
from  Fordham  in  1 995  and  works  in  the  patent  dept 
of  Boehringer  Ingelheim  in  Ridgefield,  CT. 

Many  congratulations  to  LESLIE  kantor,  who 
received  the  Jay  S Drotman  Memorial  Award  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Assn  for  establishing  the 
Community  Advocacy  Project,  a national  initiative 
assisting  more  than  125  communities  to  adopt  com- 
prehensive, effective,  sex  education  programs  without 
fear-based,  abstinence  approaches.  Leslie  teaches  a 
course  in  public  health  policy  at  Hunter  College  and 
has  educated  staff  from  many  national  organizations 
about  the  need  for  a comprehensive  approach  to  sex- 
uality education.  Formerly  director  of  planning  and 
special  projects  for  the  Sexuality  Information  and 
Education  Council  of  the  US  (SIECUS),  she  recently 
moved  to  a new  position  as  vp  for  education  at  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  NY. 


LISA  NAHMANSON 
147  BARTLETT  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94110 
E-MAIL:  LNAHMIE@AOL.COM 


It  has  been  great  to  hear  from  Barnard  women  over 
the  Internet! 

HANNA  SONG  writes  that  she  was  married  to 
Englishman  Peter  Toogood  last  May  in  Portsmouth, 
Ohio.  LIZA  wu  and  kelly  Phillips  were  in  the 
bridal  party.  Hanna  is  working  on  her  doctorate  in 
church  music  at  the  U of  Michigan.  She  did  her  mas- 
ter’s in  piano  pedagogy  and  performance. 

I ran  into  LAURA  CURRAN  and  rufina  lee  at 
a party  here  in  San  Francisco  in  the  fall.  Laura  is  get- 
ting her  doctorate  in  social  welfare  at  UC-Berkeley. 
She  says  she  is  very  stressed  out.  Laura  reports  that 
CARA  LESSER  and  MICHELLE  GOTTLIEB  are 
both  married  and  living  in  DC.  Cara  is  working  on 
health  care  reform  and  Michelle  is  working  in  public 
health.  Laura  also  told  me  that  NICOLE  ELLISON  is 
living  in  L.A.  where  she  is  the  drummer  in  a thrash 
band  and  will  have  an  album  out  in  the  spring,  and 
CATHERINE  METCALF  is  working  on  her  MBA  at 
Columbia.  Rufina  is  in  the  MSW  program  at  the 
School  of  Social  Welfare  at  Berkeley.  She  told  me 
that  CYNTHIA  STAVRIANOS  is  in  a PhD  program 
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in  political  science  at  the  CUNY  grad  center. 

I ran  into  Deborah  pardes  ’87  recently.  She 
just  released  a new  CD  called  “Strange  Tattoo.”  She 
had  a CD  release  party  at  the  Borders  Bookstore  on 
Union  Square  in  San  Francisco.  When  I saw  her,  I 
made  her  sing  that  song  “Barnard’s  got  it”  that  she 
wrote  for  our  first  year  orientation. ..remember  that? 
It  was  pretty  funny. 

I met  two  other  ’87  grads  when  I attended  a 
Barnard  reception  in  San  Francisco  in  October  and 
heard  President  Shapiro  and  Professor  DelliCarpini 
speak.  HEIDI  KRizisa  research  associate  at  Wired 
magazine  and  JOCELYN  safer  kane  is  the  assis- 
tant to  the  executive  director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Dept  of  Parking  and  Traffic. 

SHIRA  AGUS  LEWIS  wrote  that  “on  November 
4 I gave  birth  to  a beautiful  baby  boy  named  Jesse 
Bryan  Lewis.” 

CHARMIAN  LING  is  a producer  for  “Inside 
Edition.” 

Finally,  I had  the  lovely  pleasure  of  being  in  the 
bridal  party  at  the  wedding  of  Elizabeth  Gor- 
don and  Willem  Jonckheer  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer at  the  Flood  mansion  here  in  San  Francisco. 
LESLIE  COHEN  and  JENNIFER  DONOVAN  ’91 
were  also  in  the  bridal  party.  Mother  of  the  bride  is 
SONYA  LIVSHIN  GORDON  ’53. 

Hope  to  hear  from  more  of  you!! 


DIANE  FINK  REIN 
50  M/EST  34TH  ST.  #9A1 
NEW  YORK,  NY  1O001 


I received  a nice  letter  from  Olivia  mates 
MATHEWS  who  moved  to  Boston  at  the  end  of 
August  with  her  husband.  Lex  Mathews  (CC  ’91). 
After  coordinating  the  “Power  Lunch  Program”  in 
NYC,  she  started  the  Boston  affiliate  of  “Power 
Lunch,”  a volunteer  program  which  matches  corpo- 
rate employees  with  public  elementary  school  chil- 
dren, one-to-one.  The  volunteer  visits  the  school  on 
his/her  lunch  hour  once  each  week  to  share  lunch, 
conversation,  and  a good  book  with  the  student. 
Olivia  invites  all  Barnard  alumnae  who  want  to  have 
their  organization  involved  with  “Power  Lunch”  to 
call  her  at  Boston  Partners  in  Education.  Olivia  also 
writes  that  jordana  zanger  is  in  her  first  year 
of  residency  in  medicine  at  the  U of  Penna  and  JEN 
PHILOPENA  recently  moved  to  L.A. 

Nice  news  from  Danielle  feuillan  she  mar- 
ried Lee  Benaka  (CC  ’91)  last  February  in  Las  Vegas 
and  moved  to  Cape  Cod  in  July. 

I recently  saw  abby  safirstein  parower 
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and  husband  Richard  in  Houston,  TX.  They  were  vis- 
iting her  parents  there  while  my  husband  and  I were 
visiting  my  sister.  Abby  and  Richard  enjoy  living  in  San 
Mateo,  CA. 

ELIZABETH  BRUCE  is  teaching  English  at  Touro 
College  and  ESL  at  language  schools.  She  writes  that 
she  is  also  performing  as  a singer  in  the  band  “Remy 
and  the  Rain”  around  NY. 

JENNIFER  ALDERSON  BENSON  and  husband 
Nathaniel  moved  to  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  CA,  from  NYC 
last  February. 

“Glad  to  be  back  in  the  big  apple”  after  two  years 
in  France  (Paris,  studying  at  the  Sorbonne)  is  Ali- 
son LOVELL,  who  has  startd  a PhD  program  in 
French  literature  at  CUNY,  on  scholarship.  She 
writes  that  she  still  comes  to  Barnard  and  Columbia 
to  use  the  libraries. 

JULIA  BOVEY  is  a tv  reporter  in  Boston.  She 
writes  that  she  keeps  in  close  touch  with  mindy 
EADES,  who  is  raising  ferrets  on  a small  farm  in 
Nebraska. 

EDITH  LEE  KASEis  the  US  representative  of  a 
Japanese  interior  design  company.  Her  husband  is  in 
his  first  year  at  Yale's  School  of  Management  and  they 
live  in  New  Haven. 

According  to  the  Barnard  chem  dept  newsletter, 
NANCY  LEE  is  Studying  radiation  oncology  at  P&S, 

And  we  read  in  the  NY  Times  that  JULIE 
WERNER  married  Paul  Lane  on  November  9,  She  is 
an  associate  management  consultant  at  American 
Practice  Management,  health-care  consultants,  and  he 
is  a trial  lawyer  in  the  office  of  the  Manhattan  DA 
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5th  Reunion  - May  30-31/June  1 
As  you  see,  I have  finally  joined  the  20th  century,  and 
for  my  last  two  columns  you  can  send  me  e-mail.  Or 
send  me  a fax  at  home  at  the  number  above. 

Plans  are  well  underway  for  Reunion  in  May.  And 
— fabulous  news — former  Barnard  president  ELLEN 
PUTTER  will  join  us  for  our  class  dinner  on  May  30. 
Also,  for  the  first  time  EVER  we  share  our  Reunion 
weekend  with  Columbia  College  and  SEAS,  so  we  are 
taking  advantage  of  that  by  having  several  joint  events. 
Watch  your  mail  for  the  Reunion  brochure,  which 
includes  information  about  the  events  planned  by  the 
College.  And  remember  that  the  special  discount 
package  for  our  class  events  and  gifts  only  lasts  until 
April  15.  Please  get  in  touch  with  me  or  Janet 
Alperstein  (854-5561)  if  your  address  has  changed  or 
you  know  of  someone  who  may  have  moved  and  not 
sent  their  new  information.  We  want  everyone  to 
attend!  Please  join  us. 

Now  to  the  news.  jODi  spiera  storch 
recently  gave  birth  to  Kenneth.  EDINA  SULTANIK, 
who  is  working  at  Sportswear  International,  a publica- 
tion of  In  Fashion,  ran  into  Jodi  in  their  building.  Edina 
just  returned  from  a trip  to  Europe  taking  pictures  of 
the  hip  hop  scene  there.  Also  new  parents,  REBEC- 
CA YOUSEFZADEH  SASSOUNi  and  husband 
Sassan  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Sophia  and 
Cyrus  were  born  on  October  24,  1996. 

JESSICA  INSELBUCH  MALASEK  married  Jan 
Malasek  on  October  19  (which  was  the  day  of  the 
monsoon  in  NYC — they  say  that  is  good  luck!). 
Jessica  is  a business  consultant  in  the  corporate 
finance  dept  at  Pfizer  Inc.  She  and  Jan  received  MBA 
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degrees  from  the  U of  Virginia.  He  is  a management 
consultant  for  AT  Kearney. 

I recently  spoke  with  Olympia  stone,  who  is 
working  at  A&E  Television  but  expected  to  be  mov- 
ing on  from  there  soon. 

AMY  BLUMBERG  SCHRADER  is  teaching  8th 
grade  American  history  at  Dalton,  elana  fremer- 
MAN  is  on  tour  with  a western  band. 

ANNA  COQUILETTE  CAS P E RS E N,  who  gradu- 
ated from  Boston  College  last  May,  is  now  at  Dewey 
Ballantine  in  NYC  in  the  trusts  and  estates  law  dept. 
Of  course,  she  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  law  field. 
SARENA  STRAUS  is  an  asst  DA  in  the  Bronx  and 
indicting  felonies.  Husband  Alex  is  in  his  final  year  of 
medical  school.  NICOLE  gerson,  sharon 
GOLDSTEIN,  ALEXANDRA  MILITANO,  and  JEN- 
NIFER KATZOFF  were  all  in  the  wedding  party. 
KELLY  DIEMAND  is  at  Harvard  Law.  She  is  living 
with  LEIGH  FAIRCHILD,  who  is  teaching  in 
Framingham,  MA.  Constance  Pendleton  is  in 
her  third  year  at  U-VA  Law  and  will  be  working  in 
Washington  at  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  & Scott.  A bit 
further  south  is  KIM  EGAN,  finishing  up  at  Duke  Law 
this  year.  She  will  begin  at  Covington  & Burling  this 
summer. 

Classmates  are  also  continuing  their  education  in 
other  fields:  ROBERTA  waterstone  is  finishing 
her  master’s  in  arts  administration  and  working  at  a 
museum  in  downtown  Manhattan.  JILL  colton 
lives  in  Berkeley  and  is  pursuing  a PsyD  in  clinical  psy- 
chology at  the  Wright  Institute,  debbie  yu  will 
soon  be  joining  them  on  the  west  coast;  she  is  mov- 
ing to  L.A.  KAREN  HIRSCH  expects  to  complete 
her  MFA  in  poetry  writing  at  UNC  this  spring.  After 
that,  she  writes,  “who  knows?  I am  getting  work  as  a 
freelance  writer  and  editor  and  hope  to  take  that 
with  me  wherever  I end  up.” 

GABRIELLE  MAYERS  finished  medical  school 
and  has  begun  her  residency  program  at  Mt.  Sinai. 
GAYLE  FRIEDLAND  is  about  to  Start  medical 
school  at  UMDNJ. 

GABRIELLE  CANAVAN  LESE  is  at  Columbia 
Law,  and  her  husband,  Sean,  is  at  Columbia  Business. 
EVELYN  DELORi  is  in  nursing  school  at  Yale. 

AMY  RICHARDS  is  working  on  a number  of  dif- 
ferent projects  with  Gloria  Steinem.  She  stays  in 
touch  with  several  classmates,  including  BECKY 
MICHAELS,  who  is  a senior  publicist  at  the  publish- 
ing house  of  Little,  Brown  & Co. 

ANNE  FARRAR  is  director  of  financial  planning  at 
The  Donna  Karan  Company.  SUSAN  Halper 
BERKLEY,  with  whom  Anne  stays  in  touch,  is  a pro- 
ject manager  at  Impact  Communications.  They  also 
stay  in  touch  with  SARAH  van  ness,  who  is  at 
The  Gap  Corporation  in  San  Francisco. 

MEREDITH  TOLAN  is  in  Paris,  looking  for  a job 
and  having  a great  time, 

MARIANNA  MAZZEO  Spent  the  past  year  in 
London,  working  as  a marketing  consultant,  but  is 
back  in  NYC  and  dropped  in  at  the  Alumnae  Office 
while  she  was  job-hunting  in  finance. 

I am  still  at  National  Medical  Fellowships  in  NY, 
administering  three  programs.  The  Arthur  Ashe 
Program  in  AIDS  Care,  the  WK  Kellogg  Community- 
Based  Training  Fellowship  Program  for  Minority 
Medical  Students,  and  the  Clinical  Training  Fellowship 
Program  for  Minority  Medical  Students  in  Substance 
Abuse  Research  and  Treatment.  I am  also  writing  a 
novel  and  doing  free-lance  political  fundraising. 

A special  thank  you  to  Janet  Alperstein  and  Susan 
Berkley  for  much  of  this  news.  I did  not  receive  much 
mail  for  this  column,  but  I know  I’ll  get  plenty  for  the 


next  one,  now  that  I have  e-mail.  I look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you  all. 


EMMILY  WASHINGTON-BOOKER 
4260  BROWNSBORO  ROAD,  #F-13 
WINSTON-SALEM.  NC  27106 


ELIZABETH  (liz)  LUBOja  works  part  time  in  a 
pet  store  while  she's  finishing  up  law  school.  She  does 
not  intend  to  practice  law.  In  August  she  married  a 
vet  and  they  are  opening  a “state  of  the  art  and  archi- 
tecturally amazing”  private  vet  practice  in  Chelsea. 

KIMBERLY  GONG  is  a Student  in  psychology  at 
Yale  and  spent  winter  break  in  Thailand,  doing  AIDS 
education  for  CARE. 

RACHEL  ARANOFF  spent  fourteen  months  in 
Jerusalem,  including  her  second  year  of  rabbinical 
school.  She  is  now  in  her  third  year  at  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary. 

SARA  HOLTZSCHUE  is  teaching  music  theory 
and  flute  at  Brooklyn  Conservatory  of  Music.  She  is 
membership  manager  for  Physicians  for  Reproductive 
Choice  and  Health. 

If  you  have  seen  the  film  First  Wives  Club,  you  may 
have  noticed  a familiar  face:  JULIE  hyman,  who 
graduated  from  Cardozo  law  school  and  is  working  as 
a divorce  lawyer,  has  a bit  part  in  a graduation  scene. 

NICOLE  ADLER  DICKER  works  part  time  from 
home  as  a senior  publicist  for  Oxford  U Press.  She 
has  a daughter,  Isabel  Sarah  I . 
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GABI  ALBERT  writes:  “Two  weeks  after  gradua- 
tion, I married  Daniel  Altman,  then  a second  year  law 
student  at  Columbia  and  now  an  associate  at  Dewey 
Ballantine  in  Manhattan.  I worked  for  a year  in  public 
relations  at  the  American  Committee  for  the 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  in  Manhattan.  I then 
moved  to  Riverdale,  NY,  and  began  working  towards 
my  master’s  in  health  advocacy  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
College,  which  I hope  to  complete  in  May.  On 
September  7,  I gave  birth  to  my  little  bundle  of  joy, 
Isaac  Shlomo  Altman,  who  is  also  the  first  grandchild 
of  my  mother,  TOBY  RUTMAN  ALBERT  ’65  and 
mother-in-law,  MYRiAM  jarblum  altman  ’59.” 

ELLEN  ROH  updated  me  from  Africa.  She  worked 
on  a master’s  in  art  history  at  the  Sorbonne  for  a 
year  and  was  working  at  a trading  company  in 
Libreville,  Gabon  (West  Africa).  She  wrote  that  she 
was  planning  to  continue  her  studies  in  Florence, 
Italy,  this  February.  “I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  be 
able  to  combine  work/travel/academics  since  gradua- 
tion with  the  one  drawback  of  having  to  plan  my  life 
way  ahead  and  yet  be  flexible  enough  to  change  it  at 
the  last  minute  without  too  much  consequence.  I 
can’t  really  complain.  I will  eventually  head  back  to 
Paris  to  finish  my  master’s  and  hope  to  have  a perma- 
nent address  in  the  near  future.” 

Ellen  reports  that  tomoko  kataoka,  after 
paralegaling  at  Coudert,  is  at  Cardozo  Law  School, 
and  ABIGAIL  GORDON  is  “just  taking  it  nice  and 
easy”  working  as  an  equine  trainer  in  Burlington,  VT. 

ALAUNDE  COPLEY-WOODS  is  a lab  associate  in 
chemistry  at  Barnard  while  studying  flute. 

RACHEL  ZACK  has  been  dancing  since  gradua- 
tion, performing  with  various  independent  choreogra- 
phers. Last  year  she  co-founded  Spider  Arts  Alliance, 
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a network  and  presenter  for  artists  involved  in  collab- 
orative work.  Also  performing  is  SOPHIE  ASKIEN- 
AZY;  she  writes  that  she  “played  roles  in  such  musi- 
cals as  Crazy  for  You  and  42nd  Street  in  Europe 
(again!).” 

REBECCA  HEGARTY  is  in  her  second  year  at 
MIT  Graduate  School  of  Architecture.  HA  lim  lee 
has  been  studying  architecture  at  Columbia  and  will 
graduate  in  May;  she  went  on  a study-abroad  pro- 
gram to  Zurich,  Switzerland,  last  year  which  was  “an 
incredible  cultural  experience.  I really  love  Europe 
and  hope  to  go  back  to  work  there,  especially  Paris.” 

I received  a letter  from  liberty  lidz,  who  has 
had  a particularly  interesting  year,  “putting  that  lin- 
guistics degree  into  action.  I worked  as  a foreign 
expert  teaching  English  in  central  China  for  a semes- 
ter, then  traveled  in  SE  Asia  for  I 1/2  months — 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  and  Hong  Kong.  Then  I 
went  to  Taiwan,  improving  my  Chinese  at  the 
Chinese  Cultural  University  and  teaching  English.  At 
the  end  of  the  summer,  I went  back  to  China  and 
traveled  from  Xi'An  (terracotta  warriors)  along  the 
northern  Silk  Route  into  Xinjiang  Province.  I contin- 
ued west  and  spent  a week  in  Central  Asia,  and  then 
took  the  train  into  Moscow.  I went  to  Athens,  Paris 
and  Amsterdam  and  am  finally  home!" 

JESSICA  REESE  DESSNERwas  married  on  July 
22  to  Ole  Christian  Sondresen.  JANINE  GUTHEIL 
AGOGLIA  married  John  Agoglia,  Jr,  in  August.  Both 
couples  live  in  NYC. 

LESLEY  BOGAD  completed  her  master’s  in  cul- 
tural foundations  of  education  at  Syracuse  U and  is 
pursuing  her  PhD.  Her  study  revolves  around  the 
intersection  of  gender,  education,  and  popular  cul- 
ture, which  includes  such  topics  as  media  literacy,  the 
gendered  nature  of  the  US  toy  industry,  and  the  rep- 
resentation of  bodies  on  MTV. 

And  here  in  Boston  I bumped  into  LENA  KIM  and 
ALIZA  LEVINE,  both  second  year  medical  students 
at  Harvard. 


VANESSA  HARGROVE 
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ERIKA  ADLER  is  in  her  second  year  in  the  fashion 
design  program  at  the  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  She  worked  at  Dana  Buchman  and  is 
now  studying  in  Florence. 

PHILIPPA  BARK  has  a new  job  as  asst  producer 
at  CBS  broadcasting.  Her  sister  Lesley  has  been 
admitted  to  Barnard’s  Class  of  2001  by  Early 
Decision. 

LILIAN  CHENG  is  having  a wonderful  academic 
time  at  Oxford,  studying  and  working  in  the  field  of 
refugee  studies,  and  will  be  doing  fieldwork  in 
Cambodia  this  summer  with  Oxfam. 

I -JUNG  CHIANG  is  in  the  first  year  of  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Texas. 

ZAHNNA  DOBKINA  is  working  at  the  front  desk 
of  a fine  hotel. 

STEPHANIE  GREENHUT  is  a public  relations 
coordinator  at  Jim  Henson  Productions  in  NYC. 

MIRIAM  HART  has  been  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  vice  president  in  the  financial  division  of  the 
Institute  for  International  Research. 

MILLICENT  KING  has  been  working  for  a mas- 
iter’s  from  Teachers  College  and  was  planning  to 
[study  osteopathy,  which  is  also  a goal  of  LINDA 
ILAM.  REBECCA  LIPSITZ  is  in  a PhD  program  in 
j chemistry  at  UC-San  Diego. 
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INSA  KIPPING  spent  a year  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Research  Library  in  Tennessee  and  then  had 
to  make  the  hard  choice  between  Yale  and  Duke 
graduate  schools.  Duke  won  and  she  is  enrolled 
there,  in  a master’s  program  for  environmental  stud- 
ies and  forestry.  She  is  also  president  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Forestry  Assn. 

LAURA  KREFT  works  at  the  production  compa- 
ny of  Chuck  Norris  in  Dallas. 

After  living  in  Beijing  for  a while,  BEI-BEI  SHE 
moved  to  Hong  Kong  in  September  and  is  a journalist 
covering  the  Asian  equities  market  for  the 
International  Financing  Review,  a London  based  finan- 
cial weekly.  She  wrote  that  she  is  enjoying  her  work 
very  much  and  told  us  that  JUDY  MOI  ’94  is  also  a 
journalist  there,  mostly  freelance. 

DEBORAH  BROMBERG  SELTZER  finished  her 
master’s  in  education  in  May  and  is  teaching  first  and 
second  grade  in  a small  Jewish  day  school  in  NYC. 

DENI  TAVERAS  has  completed  one  year  of  grad- 
uate school  in  chemistry  at  the  U of  Chicago.  She  has 
become  increasingly  involved  in  public  administration 
and  has  an  internship  at  the  boys  and  girls  club  in 
Chicago. 

TZIPPY  BRUEKHEIMER  WALTUCH  married 
Joshua  Waltuch  on  June  30  and  lives  on  the  Upper 
West  Side  of  Manhattan. 

ARIEL  AUGENBRAUN  BLACHER  is  taking  a 
one-year  leave  from  the  Wurzweiler  School  of  Social 
Work  at  Yeshiva  U in  order  to  take  care  of  daughter 
Carmia  Bracha  Blacher,  born  in  October  and  “grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.” 

Your  class  officers  are  hoping  to  have  a class  gath- 
ering with  Columbia  this  spring.  Please  keep  the 
Alumnae  Records  office  informed  of  your  address  so 
that  you  will  receive  our  mailings  when  plans  are  firm. 


SAMANTHA  NICOSIA 

502  WEST  113TH  ST  . #6D 

NEW  YORK.  NY  10025 


1st  Reunion  - May  30-31/June  1 
Hi,  Class  of  ’96.  I hope  you’re  all  enjoying  post-gradu- 


ate life.  You  will  be  receiving  the  brochure  for 
Reunion  in  the  next  few  weeks,  and  as  you’ll  see,  we 
are  invited  to  return  to  the  campus  without  charge 
(!).  However,  we  must  make  reservations  for  all 
meals  and  events  we  plan  to  attend  by  returning  the 
form  that  is  in  the  brochure.  See  you  there! 

Most  of  my  news  this  time  concerns  classmates 
who  are  living  in  Manhattan,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  aileen  soper  has  returned  from  a cross- 
country drive,  during  which  she  visited  over  20  states 
and  spent  time  with  her  brother  in  California. 
SHALINI  SEHGAL  is  working  in  human  resources 
and  contemplating  graduate  school.  Liz  PETERSON 
is  working,  ellie  heyman  is  doing  legal  research, 
and  JESSICA  blochIs  going  for  her  MA  in  journal- 
ism at  Columbia.  ALEXA  Dietrich  is  also  doing 
research  and  RONNIE  KOENIG  is  considering  grad 
school  in  writing  next  year. 

SARAH  FEINBERG  is  working  at  the  Council  for 
Initiatives  in  Jewish  Education.  She  writes  that  she 
misses  Barnard  but  still  finds  opportunities  to  be  on 
campus  and  loves  hanging  out  with  Barnard  friends. 

ELIZABETH  KANG  is  designing  and  producing 
content  for  Metlife's  corporate  website.  In  October, 
she  was  at  Barnard  to  talk  to  current  students  at  a 
career  panel  about  the  world  of  multimedia/Internet. 

PATRICIA  STEWART  is  a production  assistant 
with  HUB,  a venture  between  AmericaOnLine  and 
New  Line  TV  in  NYC. 

Further  afield  are  melissa  gallon,  who  took 
a trip  to  Italy,  and  ADENA  GELB,  who  is  in  dental 
school  in  Connecticut.  RITU  GOSWAMY  has  start- 
ed law  school  at  Boston  U and  ALICEA  elloras  is 
at  Dickinson  law  school  in  Carlisle,  PA.  rosana 
PERRY  is  working  in  Washington,  DC.  marcy 
BERMAN  is  attending  St.  Mary’s  Law  School  in  San 
Antonio,  TX.  And  word  has  it  that  DEANNA 
WELCH  has  moved  to  California. 

As  for  me.  I’m  a reporter  for  a financial  newsletter. 
It’s  really  fun  and  exciting  and  I even  get  business 
cards.  Please  send  me  your  news  at  the  above 
address,  or  call  me  at  212-864-0445  (home)  or  212- 
224-3799  (work). 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


08 

Eleanor  Hufeland,  April  1973 

36 

Moritia  Haupt,  July  1,  1996 

47 

Neva  Newman  Moulton, 

13 

Marion  Wolff  Meyer,  July  27,  1 996 

37 

Mary  MacDonald  Crain,  December  3,  1996 

December  14,  1996 

23 

Ruth  Strauss  Hanauer,  January  1,  1997 

38 

Elizabeth  Pratt  Rice,  November  19,  1996 

48 

Winifred  Murphy,  November  16,  1996 

Elsa  Hattorff,  August  25,  1 996 

Leslie  Fisher  Timkovsky,  August  31,  1996 

49 

Helga  Meyer,  December  26,  1995 

Jean  McDougall  Poole,  April  30,  1996 

39 

Margaret  Dykes  Dayton,  October  13,  1996 

Sylvia  Caides  Vagianos, 

25 

Rose  Donovan  Mueller,  January  1982 

Ann  Mendelson  Gronningsater, 

November  14,  1996 

Mary  Mathews  Shaw,  November  4,  1996 

November  28,  1996 

50 

Doris  Halvorson  Kroner, 

26 

Hazel  Chichester,  November  5,  1995 

41 

Elizabeth  Throop  Wells, 

November  1,  1996 

27 

Rowena  Ripin  Ansbacher, 

September  24,  1996 

53 

Mary  Bridgeman  Payne,  October  28,  1 996 

November  6,  1996 

42 

Rebecca  Allinson  Immanuel, 

56 

Judith  Rigg  Hyde,  October  19,  1996 

29 

Virginia  Miller  Wood,  November  5,  1996 

February  25,  1987 

57 

Beatrice  Schafheimer  Krupkin, 

30 

Helen  Kotteman  , April  5,  1996 

Helen  Ayres  King,  October  5,  1996 

September  25,  1996 

31 

Carolyn  Agger,  November  7,  1996 

Ana  Del  Valle  Totti,  October  1 1,  1996 

60 

Edith  Aronowitz  Grosse, 

Dorothy  Harrison  West,  July  18,  1996 

43 

Kathryn  Giblin  Jacobs,  November  30,  1996 

September  14,  1996 

33 

Lillian  Hurwitz  Ashe,  September  19,  1996 

45 

Meredith  Maulsby  Jackness, 

67 

Madeleine  Schwarzbach  Goodman, 

Mary  Moran  Bennett,  November  6,  1996 

February  19,  1996 

October  2,  1996 

Genevieve  Searl  Moss,  October  12,  1996 

46 

Jeanne  Lewis  Fitzgerald,  September  27,  1996 

72 

Rosalia  Ennis,  October  5,  1996 

35 

Kathleen  Burnett  McCann, 

Frances  Liebesman,  October  1 6,  1 996 

79 

Katherine  Ruser  Fernando, 

September  8,  1996 

Raiford  Ragsdale,  September  10,  1996 

September  4,  1996 

Sophia  Murphy  Travis,  November  28,  1996 

Marcia  Holstein  Wolff,  November  4,  1996 

83 

Maidi  Katz,  November  1996 

CAROLYN  AGGER  ’3  1 

Carolyn  Agger,  graduate  of  Yale  Law  School 
and  pioneer  for  women  in  the  private  practice 
of  law,  died  on  November  7 at  her  home  in 
Washington. 

Ms.  Agger’s  first  graduate  degree  was  in  eco- 
nomics and  she  worked  in  staff  positions  at  var- 
ious New  Deal  agencies.  In  1935  she  married 
the  late  Abe  Fortas,  who  would  later  be 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  as  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  entered 
Yale.  She  was  second  in  her  law  school  class 
and,  at  a time  when  few  women  were  entering 
private  practice,  she  joined  Lord,  Day  & Lord. 
She  then  became  a full  partner  in  Paul,  Weiss, 
Rifkind,  Wharton  & Garrison.  In  I960  she 
joined  Arnold  & Porter,  where  she  remained  as 
a senior  partner  and  head  of  the  tax  practice 
section  until  her  retirement  two  years  ago. 
There  are  no  immediate  survivors. 

JUDITH  KAUFMAN  HURWICH  ’54 

When  Judy  Hurwich  interviewed  me  for  the 
Barnard  Admissions  Office,  she  urged  me  to  go 
into  the  army  before  entering  Barnard,  to  gain 
maturity  which  could  not  be  derived  from  any 
other  experience.  I never  thought  I would  need 
that  maturity  to  deal  with  her  death  only  four 
years  later. 

Judy  Hurwich  was  vibrant,  energetic,  enthusi- 
astic, loving,  honest,  down-to-earth,  giving,  and 
always  looking  to  help.  At  age  62,  she  was  the 


model  of  a Barnard  woman  and  she  applied  her 
education  in  every  part  of  her  life.  She  was 
devoted  to  her  family  and  to  the  people  around 
her.  She  supported  the  cause  of  Jewish  educa- 
tion, especially  the  education  of  women.  A few 
nights  before  her  tragic  death  in  a highway  acci- 
dent, she  had  led  a discussion  of  the  Talmud 
with  twelve  single  women  gathered  at  her 
home  for  dinner,  not  an  unusual  activity  for 
Judy.  Like  many  many  others,  I will  cherish  her 
memory.  Rhea  Classman  ’2000 

PROFESSOR  AMELIA  AGOSTINO  DEL  RIO 

Amelia  Agostini  del  Rio,  Professor  Emerita, 
charismatic  teacher  and  spacious  intellectual, 
died  on  December  I I at  the  age  of  100,  as  for- 
midable as  ever.  Still  setting  an  exhausting  pace, 
she  was  busy  writing  her  recollections  of  her 
friend,  Federico  Garcia  Lorca. 

Born  in  Puerto  Rico,  Amelia  del  Rio  came  to 
NYC  in  1918  and  worked  her  way  through 
Vassar  by  teaching  Spanish.  She  did  graduate 
work  at  Columbia,  began  teaching  at  Barnard  in 
1929,  and  was  department  chair  from  1942  to 
1962.  For  the  students  of  my  generation,  she 
was,  like  Millicent  McIntosh,  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  the  goals  to  which  women  could  aspire. 
She  was  not  merely  an  influence  on  our  lives 
but  more  like  a hurricane  sweeping  over  us, 
shaking,  energizing,  challenging  students  and 
colleagues  alike. 

With  her  husband  she  was  co-editor  of  an 


anthology  of  Spanish  literature  which  for  many 
decades  was  the  text  of  choice  in  American  uni- 
versities. Ardent  thespians,  the  del  Rios  were 
members  of  a Spanish  classic  repertory  compa- 
ny based  in  Minor  Latham  Theatre,  where  she 
gave  an  unforgettable  performance  as  Bernardo 
Alba.  Her  taped  lecture  on  Don  Quixote  has 
nourished  many  generations  of  alumnae.  Mayor 
Robert  Wagner  presented  her  with  a key  to 
the  City  of  New  York  and  King  Juan  Carlos  of 
Spain  awarded  her  the  highest  civilian  honor 
that  country  bestows.  In  1985  she  received  the 
Citizen  of  the  Year  award  from  the  Institute  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  founding  a museum  to  bring  art 
to  the  people  of  Bayamon. 

In  her  later  years.  Professor  del  Rio  made 
few  concessions  to  age,  personal  tragedy  or  ill- 
ness. Her  avid  celebration  of  life  in  all  its  facets 
is  perhaps  the  trait  that  best  defines  her.  She 
recently  published  a collection  of  poems,  Quiero 
irme  gozosa  (I  Wish  to  Leave  in  Joy).  It  is  the  way 
I will  remember  her. 

Professor  Mirella  d’Ambrosio  Servodidio  ’55 

Professor  del  Rio  is  survived  by  her  daugh- 
ter, Carmen  del  Rio  de  Pinies  ’53,  and  grand- 
daughter, Carmen  de  Pinies  ’78,  as  well  as 
other  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren, 
and  she  is  mourned  by  legions  of  former  stu- 
dents and  colleagues.  A memorial  service  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  at  5:30  pm,  at 
Columbia’s  St.  Paul’s  Chapel. 
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AABC  NEWS 


THE  BARNARD  CONNECTION 

After  more  than  two  years  as  Barnard’s  president, 
|udith  Shapiro  is  a familiar  presence  on  the  college 
campus,  and  she  is  rapidly  becoming  a familiar  figure 
to  alumnae  in  the  metropolitan  area,  around  the 
country,  and  abroad.  During  this  academic  year  she 
has  made  repeat  visits  to  several  locations,  often 
accompanied  by  a member  of  the  Barnard  faculty,  and 
traveled  for  the  first  time  to  many  cities  where  alum- 
nae have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  be  re-con- 
nected to  the  college. 

The  first  event  in  the  current  cycle  took  place  in 
October  in  Chicago,  where  President  Shapiro  was 
accompanied  by  J.  Phillip  Thompson,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  political  science  and  specialist  in  urban  affairs. 
A few  weeks  later,  the  president  greeted  alumnae  at 
receptions  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  where 
Professor  Michael  DelliCarpini  spoke  on  “What 
Americans  Know  About  Politics  and  Why  It  Matters.” 

In  November,  a reception  was  held  on  Long  Island, 
at  the  home  of  NORMA  GALE  GRILL  ’60.  In 
December,  President  Shapiro  greeted  alumnae  in 
Washington,  DC,  and  Richard  Pious,  Ochs  Professor 
of  American  Studies,  spoke  on  “Why  Presidents  Fail 
(and  What  We  Can  Do  About  It).”  MARGARET  DE 
VECCHI  GABRIEL ’51  arranged  for  this  event  to  be 
held  at  the  Sulgrave  Club 

Later  in  December,  alumnae  in  Ohio  were  invited 
to  meet  the  president  at  receptions  in  Cincinnati,  at 
the  home  of  molly  wilby  whittaker  ’45  and 
in  Chagrin  Falls,  at  the  home  of  AMANDA  ford 
MORRIS  ’48. 

Three  events  were  held  in  Florida  in  January, 
where  President  Shapiro  was  joined  by  Professor 
Randall  Balmer,  Ann  Whitney  Olin  Professor  of 
Religion.  Receptions  were  held  at  the  Water  Club  in 
Longboat  Key,  courtesy  ofMYRA  cohen  mon- 
fort ’60,  and  at  the  homes  of  evelyn  langlieb 
GREER  ’70  in  Miami  and  MARGERY  NEWMAN 
PUDER  '43  in  Palm  Beach. 

North  Carolina  alumnae  were  invited  to  renew 
phe  Barnard  connection  at  a reception  at  the  home  of 
^NDREA  VIZOSO  ’72  in  Chapel  Hill  on  February  4. 

I Still  to  come  on  the  president’s  schedule  for  this 
year  is  a visit  to  London  in  March  and  a reception  for 
alumnae  in  Boston  in  April. 

BARNARD  IN  FAIRFIELD 

The  Barnard  College  Club  of  Fairfield  County,  CT, 
continued  its  annual  Book  Award  program  in  1 996 
With  the  presentation  of  copies  of  The  Beauty  of  the 
Beastly,  by  Natalie  Angier  '78,  to  eight  high  school 
juniors  in  their  area.  The  award  recipients  were  iden- 
hfied  by  their  school  science  department  heads.  Since 
;he  presentation  of  the  first  book  award  in  1987, 
many  of  those  honored  have  obtained  PhDs  and  pur- 
>ued  careers  in  scientific  research. 

The  Fall  Meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on 
'November  10  at  the  Silvermine  Guild  Arts  Center  in 
4ew  Canaan.  Joan  Snitzer  of  Barnard’s  department  of 
irt  history  spoke  about  the  contemporary  art  world 
ind  showed  slides  of  the  work  of  students  who  are 
majors  in  art/art  history.  In  her  talk  she  described  the 
leed  for  young  artists  to  be  prepared  by  their  educa- 
:ion  to  earn  a living  while  developing  their  talent. 


If  you  would  like  further  information  about  any  of 
the  programs  or  groups  described  here,  or  would 
like  to  discuss  the  establishment  of  a Barnard  con- 
nection where  you  live  or  work,  please  call 
Christine  Corcoran,  Associate  Director  of 
Alumnae  Affairs,  2 1 2-854-2005,  or  write  to  her  at 
ccorcoran@barnard.columbia.edu. 

BARNARD  IN  WASHINGTON 

Alumnae  in  the  nation’s  capital  began  1997  with 
“Shadowing  Days,”  in  conjunction  with  the  Office  of 
Career  Development.  Barnard  students  were  offered 
housing  in  the  area  and  were  matched  with  alumnae 
for  on-the-job  visits.  A special  feature  of  this  year’s 
program  was  a tour  of  the  Diplomatic  Reception 
Rooms  at  the  US  State  Department,  arranged  by  lee 
CANOSSA  ’71,  followed  by  a reception  at  the 
Foreign  Service  Officers  Club,  where  alumnae  in 
diplomatic  careers  talked  about  their  work. 

The  next  event  on  the  club’s  calendar  is  a tour  and 
lecture  at  the  US  Holocaust  Museum  on  Sunday, 
March  16.  Other  programs  arranged  with  an  eye  to 
members’  diverse  interests  included  a Veuve  Clicquot 
Champagne  Tasting,  in  celebration  of  Valentine’s  Day, 
and,  in  the  months  to  come,  a visit  to  the  Picasso 
exhibit,  a tour  of  the  National  Zoo,  and  a High  Tea  to 
close  out  the  year. 

BARNARD  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

The  Los  Angeles  Barnard  Club  continues  to  hold  its 
Saturday  lunch  meetings  each  month,  covering  a 
broad  range  of  topics  in  talks  by  speakers  such  as 
K.c.  COLE  ’68,  science  correspondent  for  the  LA. 
Times.  Winner  of  the  Science  Writing  Award  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Physics,  K.C.  is  an  expert  in 
explaining  science  to  the  layperson;  the  title  of  her 
talk  was  “The  Mathematics  of  Truth,  Beauty,  J.S.  Bach, 
O.J.  Simpson,  Life  on  Mars,  Guns  DO  Kill  People 
(despite  what  the  NRA  says),  and  Why  Big  Feet  Make 
You  Smarter.”  In  November,  DR.  BEVERLY  FEIN- 
STEIN  ’64  spoke  on  “My  Brain,  Your  Feelings:  The 
Biological  Basis  of  Affect  Transmission  in  Infancy  and 
Adult  Life.”  Members  of  the  club  also  participate  in 
Ivy  League  events,  including  a holiday  dance  party  and 
a monthly  Business  Breakfast,  and  support  WINGS,  a 
shelter  for  battered  women. 

BARNARD  IN  HOUSTON 

The  Barnard  College  Club  of  Houston  devoted  its 
September  Supper  Meeting  to  a talk  by  allergist  dr. 
LINDA  GORIN  ’64  titled  "Houstonitis:  Do  You 
Have  It?”.  Other  kinds  of  problems,  related  to  privati- 
zation in  Poland  and  the  former  Soviet  republics,  will 
be  discussed  by  World  Bank  expert  dr  lucia 
CANNON  ’73  at  the  club’s  second  program  this  year, 
at  the  Sierra  Grill  on  February  28.  Other  events  on 
the  Houston  calendar  include  a performance  by  the 
Dance  Theatre  of  Harlem  on  May  2 and  the  possible 
creation  of  an  investment  club.  Caroline 
SCHRODER  STROHL  ’77  is  the  club  president. 


BARNARD  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  Barnard  College  Club  of  New  York  is  an  afford- 
able membership  organization  offering  a wide  range 
of  social,  cultural  and  academic  activities.  Events  on 
the  club’s  fall  schedule  included  a private  visit  to  the 
“History  of  Women’s  Photography”  exhibit  at  the 
NY  Public  Library,  a pre-auction  viewing  at  the  Doyle 
Gallery,  and  a festive  holiday  gathering  with  a perfor- 
mance by  the  Columbia  Glee  Club. 

The  current  calendar  features  the  club’s  four- 
teenth annual  series  of  faculty  lectures,  which  began 
in  January  with  a talk  by  Associate  Professor  of 
History  Deborah  Valenze  on  gender  and  work  in 
18th  and  19th  century  England.  On  Tuesday  evening, 
March  4,  Karen  Fairbanks,  Director  of  the 
Architecture  Program,  will  speak  on  “Urban 
Interior/Suburban  Landscape:  architectural  projects 
which  investigate  how  new  relationships  between  liv- 
ing and  working  and  technology  and  nature  have 
transformed  domestic  space.”  The  final  lecture  for 
this  year  will  be  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  5, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  Ross  Hamilton  will 
speak  on  “A  Rules  Girl:  Jane  Austen,  Persuasion,  and 
the  Problem  of  Romantic  Love.”  His  topic  reflects  the 
tremendous  success  of  the  book  The  Rules,  coinci- 
dental with  the  rediscovery  of  Jane  Austen  by 
Hollywood  and  A&E.  The  fee  for  each  lecture  is  $ 1 5. 
For  reservations  or  for  information  about  other  club 
programs,  call  Gwen  Greenberg  at  2 1 2-66 1 - 1 369. 

The  Young  Alumnae  Committee  of  the  AABC  also 
sponsors  a number  of  alumnae  events  throughout  the 
year.  The  Committee  worked  with  members  of  the 
Class  of  1997  in  arranging  for  the  annual  Senior 
Dinner  on  February  19,  with  Donatella  lorch 
’83,  London-based  correspondent  for  NBC-News, 
formerly  with  the  NY  Times,  as  speaker.  Coming  up  is 
a panel  discussion  on  body  image,  co-sponsored  with 
Barnard  Health  Services,  featuring  APRIL  BENSON 
’73,  co-founder  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Anorexia  and  Bulimia.  An  evening  of  chamber  music 
at  Merkin  Concert  Hall  is  scheduled  for  May  I. 
Details  of  these  and  other  events  are  included  in 
Yac-ON,  the  committee’s  newsletter,  which  is  being 
mailed  to  approximately  4,000  alumnae  of  1986-96. 

Young  alumnae  are  also  invited  to  join  members  of 
Barnard  Business  & Professional  Women  at  a Reunion 
Breakfast  on  Saturday,  May  31.  A panel  led  by  EVA 
WISNIK  ’85  and  including  ulana  lysniak  ’87, 
MARYAM  BANIKARIM  ’89,  and  Others  will  discuss 
“Breaking  into  New  Fields.”  Reservations  can  be 
made  on  the  form  in  the  Reunion  brochure  which  will 
be  mailed  to  all  alumnae  in  March. 

For  more  information  about  BBPW,  see  page  49. 

AND  ELSEWHERE.... 

In  Denver,  alumnae  attended  a reading  by  anthologist 
SUSAN  KOPPELMAN  ’62,  during  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Book  Festival  in  October.. ..Barnard  women 
in  Atlanta  joined  other  Seven  Sisters  alumnae  at  a 
reception  and  special  viewing  of  the  Matisse  exhibit  at 
the  High  Museum  in  January.. ..At  the  Seven  Sisters’ 
“College  for  a Day”  on  Long  Island  in  November, 
Patricia  Denison,  Lecturer  in  English,  spoke  about 
late- 1 9th  century  drama.. ..Barnard  women  in  Italy 
have  begun  to  meet  regularly  at  the  home  of 
ELEANOR  lACUZZI  NATILI  BRANCA  in  Rome. 
Visitors  are  welcome. 
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LAST  WORD 


Dear  Diary 

By  Mary  Denton  Wilson  ’22 


In  1918,  FJFTEEN'YEAR'OLD  Maji  Frances  Denton  (later  Mary 
Denton  Wilson),  a high  school  senior  from  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  began 
her  first  diary.  In  chronicling  the  daily  life  of  a teenage  girl,  she  muses 
about  careers,  the  war,  school,  women’s  suffrage,  boyfriends,  and  college 
(which  to  her  meant  only  Barnard).  Following  her  death  in  1979,  her 
daughter  Joanne  Denton  Wietgrefe  inherited  the  gilded,  imitation4eather 
diary,  which  she  recently  published  as  Will  1 ev'er  be  Somebody?:  The 
1918  diary  of  May  Frances  Denton.  The  following  are  excerpts: 

Thursday,  January  10:  Today  has  been  nothing  but  dull,  lazy,  de- 
pression.  My  first  attack  of  melancholia.. ..Wbat  will  he  my  career?  1 
wish  1 was  ten  with  time  for  nothing  hut  dolls  or  about  thirty,  when 
I hope,  1 shall  be  settled  down,  a high  school  teacher  with  a severe 
mien  and  glasses,  or  Mrs.  So  & So  with  a couple  of  dirty  kids.  1 feel 
it  in  my  hones  that  I shall  pass  to  the  next  world,  unwept,  un- 
honored,  and  unsung.  If  1 could  ever  be  Somebody.  If  1 only  might 
have  my  picture  in  the  paper  and  magazine  as  Miss  Denton  who 
wrote  “The  Red  Peanut”  or  Miss  Denton  who  has  aroused  the  no- 
tice  of ....  by  ....!  1 feel  just  now  that  my  field  is  literary.  1 think  1 will 
seriously  consider  Journalism.  1 seem  to  he  burdened  with  Big 
Thoughts,  hut  I can  not  express  them.  My  mind  seems  too  large  for 
my  body  and  tongue.  If  1 could  only  break  through  and  shine!  There 
is  a little  of  Hamlet  in  me.  1 might  do  something  if  I did  not  always 
hesitate  and  put  off  and  question  whether  it  is  good  enough.  1 have 
a few  times  dared,  and  have  failed.  1 think  this  old  world  has  some 
knocks  in  store  for  M.D.  [May  Denton].  Now  all  1 have  to  do  is  to 
read  a sad  hook  and — Presto — call  the  undertaker. 

Monday,  August  5:  We  went  to  Camp  Vail  this  morning  after 
breakfast.  It  is  easily  a ten  mile  trip.  The  camp  really  isn’t  very  large, 
but  it  has  several  good  sized  hangars,  and  a flying  field.  We  saw  four 
or  five  companies  of  ‘rookies’  being  drilled.  The  flying  field  is  care- 
fully guarded  and  you  are  not  allowed  to  stop  your  car  on  that  side 
of  the  road.  Uncle  George  is  wild  about  aviation  and  was  talking  to 
the  guard  who  had  charge  of  us.  He  wants  to  he  a mechanic  on  an 
aeroplane.  He  reckons  that  with  this  new  draft  bill,  there  is  a 
chance  that  he  will  he  called.  I hope  not,  because  then  Papa  will, 
most  likely.  Oh,  how  I hate  the  Kaiser.  The  War  is  affecting  Ashury 
Park  perceptibly.  The  crowds  do  not  dress  so  extravagantly  nor  buy 
candy  so  much.  The  fishing  yacht  doesn’t  run  and  the  bands  all  play 
war  songs. 

Monday,  October  21:  Ah!  The  day  of  all  days.  I got  up  at  five  min- 
utes to  six  hy  the  alarm,  and  was  half  dressed  at  six.  I didn’t  sleep 
hardly  a wink.  Mama  got  up  to  put  on  my  chop,  then  went  back  to 
dreamland....!  called  for  Augustine  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way. 
The  moon  was  shining  brightly  hy  the  Nurses’  Home.  We  were 


early  and  had  to  wait  fot  the  train.  I will  never  forget  my  sensations 
when  I first  saw  Riverside  Drive  and  the  river.  We  went  straight  to 
the  college,  and  as  we  were  early,  Lois  [Gurnee  ’21,  a friend]  showed 
me  around  before  ber  psychology  class.  I will  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  buildings,  or  the  mingled  fear,  hope,  awe,  and  yearning 
the  grounds  and  buildings  inspired  in  me.  The  girls  are  so  heteroge- 
neous and  happy-go-lucky.  Lois  took  me  everywhere,  nor  did  she 
spare  any  pains  to  show  me  most  every  little  thing  and  introduce  me 
to  all  the  nice  girls.  Most  of  all  I enjoyed  the  Drama  class.  After 
lessons  she  introduced  me  to  Fanny  Wagaheim  [’21]  who  showed  us 
through  Brooks  Hall.  Then  we  met  a girl  from  the  Co-op.  Both 
were  such  friendly  girls,  I just  felt  as  if  I wanted  to  know  them  well 
and  do  something  for  them.  Maybe  I can  some  day. 

Tuesday,  October  22:  It’s  just  a case  of  the  morning  after  the  night 
before.  I was  so  full  of  news  to  tell  the  folks  when  I got  home  at  5:30 
p.m.  that  I haven’t  spilled  it  all  yet,  and  every  once  in  a while  a new 
item  of  information  or  paean  of  adoration  will  burst  from  my  lips. 
Diary,  1 will  just  die  if  I can’t  pass  my  entrance  exams  to  that  exalt- 
ed Eden  of  Bliss  on  1 19th  Street.  It  is  too  bad  poor  Papa  can’t  spare 
the  time  to  hear  me,  when  it  is  his  work,  effort,  money,  and  kind- 
ness that  will  send  me  there.  Mama  thinks  we  shall  he  able  to  afford 
the  cheapest  room  in  Brooks  Hall.  I think  I shall  drop  chemistry 
and  devote  that  time  to  algebra  and  other  subjects  necessary  to  col- 
lege. The  Columbia  Library  is  the  most  magnificent  edifice  I have 
ever  beheld.  Oh,  I am  so  thankful  for  my  friends,  especially  Lois, 
and  my  parents.  Coming  home  I pitied  every  girl  who  was  not  a stu- 
dent in  Barnard.  I think  I will  go  to  sleep  now.  Beautiful  dreams. 

[The  next  day,  she  sent  her  letter  of  application  along  with  $15.  She  i, 
entered  Barnard  College  in  February  1919.] 

Monday,  November  4:  Today  was  election  day!  How  I wish  I could 
vote!  When  1 think  of  the  intelligence  (?)  with  which  some  men 
vote,  I could  just  boil  over.  In  the  Journal  this  evening,  it  had  a 
funny  (at  least  they  thought  it  was)  piece  about  a woman  voting. 
She  voted  for  every  last  man  on  the  ticket  democratic  or  equally 
foul;  then  she  wanted  to  take  it  home  to  her  husband.  Such  non- 
sense, as  if  a woman  had  less  sense  than  a man!  That’s  downright 
propaganda!  And  yet  the  men  will  read  that  with  a superior  smile, 
and  if  you  ask  them  what  the  democratic  candidate  stands  for,  all  ; 
they  will  know  is  that  he  hands  out  good  cigars.  j 

Mary  Denton  Wilson,  mother  of  three,  was  a journalist  and  an  active  i 
member  of  the  Wyoming,  New  York,  historical  society.  This  excerpt  is 
reprinted  with  permission  from  Will  I ever  be  Somebody?:  The  1918  I 
diary  of  May  Frances  Denton,  Goose  Pasture  Publishing  (451  Pleasant 
Valley  Road,  Alfred  Station,  New  York,  14803).  ' 
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Shop  at  the  Student  Store 


1.  Sweatshirt  by  Champion — 90/10 

cotton-acrylic  mix.  Athena  seal.  Ash  grey. 
Sizes:  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $37.95 

2.  Sweatshirt  by  Champion — extra-heavy 
90/10  cotton-acrylic  mix.  BARNARD  letter- 
ing. Red,  navy,  black,  grey,  white.  Sizes: 

Sm  (red,  navy,  white  only),  Med,  Lg,  XL. 
Also  hunter  green,  Lg,  XL  only.  $36.95 
Grey  also  available  with  hood. 

Sizes:  Lg,  XL.  $42.95 

3.  Tackle  Twill  Sweatshirt  by 

Champion — crew  neck.  Grey  with 
BARNARD  letters  sewn  on  in  navy  on  an 
arch.  Sizes:  Lg,  XL.  $48.95 

4.  Sweatpants — 50/50  cotton-acrylic  mix. 
hthena  seal.  Navy,  grey. 

Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $23.95 

5.  Sweatpants  by  Champion — 90/10 
cotton-acrylic  mix.  Silver  grey  with  pocket. 
BARNARD  COLLEGE  imprint. 

Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $28.95 

6.  Long  sleeve  T-Shirt  by  Hanes — 

1 00%  cotton.  White  or  ash  grey  with 
navy  BARNARD  lettering  down  left  sleeve 
and  Barnard  shield  imprint  on  left  chest. 
5zz«;  M,  L,  XL.  $13.95 

7.  T-Shirt — 100%  cotton.  Athena  seal. 

White,  ash  grey.  Sizes:  Lg,  XL.  $12.95 

8.  T-Shirt — 100%  cotton.  Barnard 
lettering.  Red,  navy,  pink,  grey,  black,  royal 
blue,  white,  hunter  green.  Sizes:  Sm  (black, 
royal  blue  only),  Med,  Lg,  XL. 

Order  one  size  larger  than  needed;  they  will 
shrink.  $12.50 

9.  T-Shirt  by  Champion — heather  grey. 
BARNARD  lettering  in  light  blue  outlined 

in  navy.  5zz«.- Med,  Lg,  XL.  $15.95 

10.  Graduate  T-Shirt — 100%  cotton. 
White  with  navy-and-gold  stick  figure 
dressed  in  cap,  holding  diploma. 

BARNARD  GRADUATE  imprint  in  navy. 

Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $13.95 

11.  Dancing  Bear  T-Shirt — 100%  cot- 

ton. White  with  colorful  bear  design  and 
BARNARD  imprint  on  left  chest  and  full 
back.  5zz«.- Med,  Lg,  XL.  $15.95 

12.  Hearts  T-Shirt — 100%  cotton.  White 
with  red  hearts  on  chest,  “Somebody  at 
Barnard  loves  me”  imprint. 

Sizes:  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $12.95 

13.  Nightshirt — 100%  cotton.  White, 

knee-length.  Artwork:  Barnard  bear  resting 
on  crescent  moon.  BARNARD  COLLEGE 
imprint.  One  size.  $18.95 


14.  Tote  Bag — 14  oz.  black  canvas, 

BARNARD  imprint  in  white.  12"x  H"x  6"  with 
extra  long  24"  straps.  $13.95 

15.  Tote  Bag — navy  nylon,  zipper  closure. 

Athena  seal  and  BARNARD  imprint  in  white. 
17"x  13L2"x7".  $13.95 

16.  Umbrella — 42",  tetractable.  Navy;  white 
BARNARD  imprint  on  one  panel.  $11.95 

17.  Running  Shorts  by  Champion — navy, 

black  or  maroon  mesh  with  white  BARNARD 
lettering.  Sizes:  Sm,  Med,  Lg  (sizes  run 
large).  $18.95 

18.  Flannel  Boxer  Shorts — black  watch 
plaid,  navy  plaid,  red  plaid  with  BARNARD 
lettering. 

5/z«.- Sm,  Med,  Lg,  XL.  $13.95 

19.  Child’s  T-Shirt — 100%  cotton. 
BARNARD  lettering.  Colors:  red,  white,  navy. 
5/z«.- 2-4,  6-8,  10-12,  14-16 

(14-16  also  in  black).  $9.50 

20.  Infant  & Toddler  T-Shirt — 100% 

cotton.  White  with  colorful  “barnard”  design. 
Sizes:  12  mos.,  18  mos.,  2T.  $8.95 

21.  Infant  & Toddler  Shortie — 100% 
cotton.  Snap  crotch.  Light  grey  with  five- 
color  design  of  animals  on  a school  bus. 
Imprint:  “Next  stop  BARNARD.” 

Sizes:  infant,  toddler.  $12.95 

22.  New  Baby’s  Bib — pastel  handprints  and 

BARNARD  imprint.  Lined  terrycloth.  WTiite 
with  yellow  trim.  $4.95 

23.  Baby  Hat — Ash  grey  with  “Barnard 
College”  and  Athena  seal.  Infant  size.  $4.95. 

24.  10"  Bear  wearing  “Somebody  from 

BARNARD  loves  me”  T-Shirt.  White, 
btown,  black.  $10.95 

Also  wearing  red  “I  Love  Barnard”  T-shirt. 
White  only.  $10.95 

Specify  style. 


Baseball  Hats — adjust  to  fit  all  sizes. 

25.  wool  or  brushed  cotton  with  BARNARD 
embroidery  on  front.  Black  with  sky  blue 
lettering,  navy  with  white.  Also  khaki  or 
white  with  navy  lettering — cotton  only. 

Cotton  $13.95;  wool  $14.95 

26.  white  cotton  with  navy  embroidery  on 

front:  “BARNARD.”  $13.95 

27.  All  New  white  cotton  with  navy  bar 
design  “BC”  and  “BARNARD”  beneath 

in  light  blue.  $13.95 

28.  Granite  Travel  Mug — Shaded  BC 

imprint  with  “Barnard  College”  and 
“Columbia  University.”  Two-sided  lid: 
straw  with  cap  for  cold,  other  side  for  sip- 
ping hot  drinks.  Grey.  $4.50 

29.  Hair  Scrunchies — barnard  college 

imprint  in  white.  Navy,  red  plaid,  or  grey 
knit.  $4.95  each,  2 for  $8.50 

AND  OF  COURSE:  Spiral-bound  note- 
book, BARNARD  lettering.  Recycled  paper. 

One-subject  $1.95.  3-subject  $2.95 11 

oz.  mug,  cobalt  blue,  BARNARD  letteting  in 

white  $7.00 BARNARD  cube  pad  with  pen 

hole  $4. 50.... Laminated  portfolio,  seal 

and  BARNARD  COLLEGE  in  gold,  9"  X 12". 

Royal  blue,  white.  It.  blue  $1.50 BIC  pen 

$.69 "Jolly  Giant”  pen  $2.50 “Glitter” 

pen  $1.19. ...Mechanical  pencil,  BARNARD  let- 
tering and  ATHENA  seal,  royal  blue  or  gray 

$1.1 9.. ..Auto  decal  $1.15 Keychains: 

acrylic  with  Athena  seal  or  new  soft  rubber 
with  big  blue  “B”  $1.50. ...Gift  certificates 
$10, $15, $20. 

( Order  above  items  by  name  instead  of#.) 

The  nonprofit  Student  Store  is  located  in 
McIntosh  Center,  Upper  Level.  It  is  run 
entirely  by  students.  Visitors  to  the  campus  are 
invited  to  shop  in  person;  others  can  order  by 
mail,  using  the  form  below.  Please  allow  2-4 
weeks  for  delivery. 


To:  Student  Store,  Office  of  Career  Development,  Barnard  College 
3009  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10027 

Please  send  me  the  following  items.  I enclose  a check  payable  to  Barnard  Student  Store. 


ITEM  NUMBER 

QUANTITY 

SIZE 

COLOR/STYLE 

ALT.  COLOR 

ITEM  PRICE 

TOTAL 

Sales  Tax:  NYC  residents  please  add  8.25%.  Other  NYS  residents,  SUB-TOTAL 

please  add  appropriate  amount. 

r rr  r ^AIF^TAY 

Shipping  & Handling:  If  the  total  of  your  order  is:  up  to  $6.00, 

add  $2.00;  $6.01  to  $12.00,  add  $3.00;  $12.01  to  $20.00,  add  <;HippiNr  a-  handi  iwr 

$4.00;  $20.01  to  $45.00,  add  $5.00;  over  $45,  add  $6.00. 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  DUE 

NAME: 


ADDRESS  (FOR  UPS  DELIVERYl: 


CITY:  STATE:  ZIP:  TEL: 


CRUISE  WITH  BARNARD  THIS  SUMMER 

to  the 

GOLDEN  CITIES  OF  THE  BALTIC 
August  I - 12,  1997 

Fly  to  Stockholm,  “the  Venice  of  the  North,”  for  a three-day  stay  as  we  begin  our  Baltic  experience 
with  Barnard  Professor  of  Flistory  Lars  Tragardh.  Following  a short  flight  to  Flelsinki,  Finland, 
embark  on  a Finnish  family-owned  300-passenger  informal  ship,  small  enough  to  dock  downtown  in  every 
port  of  call,  for  a one-week  cruise  to  the  Baltic  cities  of  Visby,  Gotland;  Klaipeda,  Lithuania;  Riga, 
Latvia;  and  Tallinn,  Estonia.  A highlight  will  be  two  days  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.  We  return  home  after  a 
brief  overnight  stay  in  Flelsinki.  Friends  and  family  are  welcome. 

Program  cost  per  person,  double  occupancy  from  $3895  includes: 

Round  trip  air  New  York/Flelsinki/Stockholm/Flelsinki/New  York 
2 nights  at  Flotel  Sergei  Plaza  in  Stockholm  including  2 breakfasts  and  a welcome  reception 
7 nights  cruise  aboard  M.S.  Kristina  Regina,  double  occupancy,  outside  cabin,  private  bath,  all  meals 
1 night  at  the  Flotel  Inter-Continental  in  Flelsinki  including  breakfast 
Daily  shore  excursions  and  entrance  fees  for  all  included  visits 

Call  the  Office  of  Alumnae  Affairs  (212-854-2005)  for  a brochure  and  further  information. 


